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In my paper entitled ‘‘Race Mixture in Early Rome” (Trans. 
Amer. Phil. Assoc. XL, 1910, pp. 63-81) I held in connection with 
the extant Ligurian inscriptions that ‘by far the greater part of 
what is called Ligurian is strictly Gallic, and what is not Gallic is 
not Indo-European. The language of the country of the Ligurians 
became largely Gallic, after the coming of Gallic tribes to Italy.” 
It was also suggested that a distinction should be made among 
the Gallic tribes migrating to Italy, and that those tribes which 
preserved original ku in the form qu became located in the western 
and coast regions of Liguria, while those which changed original ku 
to p settled in Italy farther to the north and east. In the present 
paper I shall give what evidence is available to determine the time 
of these migrations, and the routes taken by the migrating tribes. 
By this means I hope to show that the statements and assumptions 
made in the earlier paper had a genuine foundation in evidence. 

The fullest and most systematic account we have of the coming 
of the Gauls into Italy is that of Livy (v. 34-35. 3), whose story runs 
as follows: In the reign of Tarquinius Priscus at Rome, prior to 
578 B.c., the Bituriges held sway over a third part of Gaul, called 
Celticum. Their king Ambigatus, seeing that the country could 
no longer support the increasing population, sent out two hordes 
to find new homes under the guidance of his two nephews Segovesus 
and Bellovesus. The latter set out for Italy, accompanied by large 
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numbers of the tribes of the Bituriges, Arverni, Senones, Aedui, 
Ambarri, Carnutes, and Aulerci. While delaying among the Tri- 
castini, in despair of being able to cross the Alps, they learned that 
some Phocaeans had just landed near the mouth of the Rhone, where 
they were attempting to found a city, later Massilia. In this the 
Phocaeans were opposed by a neighboring tribe of Ligurians, the 
Saluvii, who were overcome by the Phocaeans with the aid of the 
horde of wandering Gauls. Thereupon the Gauls crossed the Alps 
and made their way down the Duria through the Ligurian tribe of 
the Taurini. Not far from the river Ticinus they encountered the 
Etruscans, who were then in possession of the valley of the Po, and 
defeated them. Here they heard that the name of the district was 
something that to them sounded like Insubres, the name of a canton 
of the Aedui, and taking this as a good omen, they founded there the 
city of Mediolanium. Later came another migration, of Cenomani, 
who settled farther east. These came by the same route as the first 
swarm. They were. followed closely by two Ligurian tribes, the 
Libui and the Saluvii. A third host, composed of Boii and Lingones, 
entered Italy by the Pennine range, therefore passing through the 
Ligurian tribe of the Salassi, turned east no doubt through the 
territory of the Lepontii, and finally settled to the south of the Po. 
Finally the Senones came, and settled still farther south in the 
country of the Umbrians, from the river Utis to the Aesis, along the 
Adriatic. (In giving this summary I have adopted the text of 
Weissenborn in his annotated edition.) 

It is important to note the location of these tribes in Gaul prior 
to their migration. (In general, see Desjardins La Géogr. de la Gaule 
Rom. II, 462-97; Kiepert Lehrb. d. alten Geogr. 444, 446). The Bituri- 
ges were divided into two sections. One branch, called the Bituriges 
Vivisci, dwelt near the mouth of the Garumna (Pliny NH. iv. 108; 
Strabo iv, p. 190; Ptolemy Geogr. ii. 7, 8), and the other, the Bituriges 
Cubi, west of the upper part of the Liger (Pliny iv. 109; Strabo iv, 
p. 191; Ptolemy iii. 7,13). As the other tribes moving toward Italy 
surrounded the Bituriges Cubi almost to the extent of a semicircle, 
it cannot be doubted that these are the Bituriges referred to by Livy. 
We have no information except from this passage in Livy that the 
Bituriges had ever been in control of the central part of Gaul, and 
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not the slightest evidence for the belief of D’Arbois de Jubainville 
(Les premiers habitants de Europe II, 297-305) that they were in 
possession of a large continental Keltic empire. In the time of 
Caesar they were subject to the Aedui (BG. vii. 5. 2), but in the gen- 
eral revolt of the year 52 B.c. headed by the Arverni under Vercin- 
getorix, the Bituriges took a prominent part (BG. vii. 5. 7; 8. 6). 
Twenty of their cities were burned to prevent the advance of the 
Romans (BG. vii. 15. 1). Their greatest city, Avaricum, which is 
described as the most beautiful city in Gaul (BG. vii. 15. 4), was made 
the object of Caesar’s attack (BG. vii. 14-28). It would appear, 
therefore, that notwithstanding their subjection to the Aedui they 
were still a vigorous and flourishing tribe. 

The Aulerci were divided into three pagi, the Aulerci Brannovices 
(Caes. BG. vii. 15. 2), the Aulerci Eburovices (BG. iii. 17. 3; vii. 
75. 4), and the Aulerci Cenomani (BG. vii. 75. 3; Pliny NH. iv. 107; 
Ptol. Geogr. ii. 8. 9). Caesar uses the word Aulerci by itself four 
times, but he does not use the names of the pagi without prefixing 
the general name of the tribe. The Cenomani, the largest of the 
three, became known, especially in Italy, only by their cantonal 
name. Thus Livy probably means that in the earliest migration 
people of the two smaller cantons came to Italy, while later the third 
came in a movement by itself. 

Livy does not here mention the nationality of the Saluvii, but 
it is clear from Epitome LX that he believed them to be Gauls, 
Fulvius Flaccus primus Transalpinos Ligures domuit bello, missus 
in auxilium Massiliensibus adversus Saluvios Gallos, qui fines Massi- 
liensium populabantur. But Pliny (NH. iii. 47) includes them among 
the Ligurum celeberrimi ultra Alpes, and that the Romans considered 
the Saluvii to be Ligurians is shown by the triumphal inscription 
of Fulvius and Sextius, C/L. I, 460, DE: LIGURIB: VOCONTIEIS: 
SALVVIESQ. However, Strabo in three passages contrasts the Salu- 
vii with the Ligurians in such a way as to indicate that he regarded 
them as Gauls. Thus he says: 4 éfe&js trapadia, hv éyovow of Te 
Maccana@ra Kai of Lddrves péxypr Avyvov éml ta mpds “Iradiav 
Képn kal tov Odappov morapdr (iv, p. 178); and of Maccadidrat 

. wapédocav .... To S& Tavpodvtiov wal thy ’OABiav Kai 
"Avtirokw kat Nikaav to tav Ladrvwv eve nal trois Alyvor 
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trois tas “Adres olxovewy (iv, p. 180), and finally mp@rous 8 éye- 
pocavto ‘Pwpuaio. tovtovs (Lddvas) Tov wvrepadretwy Kerrar, 
morv xpdvov Toreunoavtes Kal TovTaAS Kal Tois Alyvow (iv, p. 
203). Strabo explains why he calls the Saluvii (or Salyes as the 
Greeks called them) Kelts, for he says: xadovo. Sé tos Yadvas 
oi ev taraiol tTav ‘EXAnvev Aiyvas Kal Thy yopav, hv Exovow 
of Macoaniata, Avyvoticnv, of & torepov Kertorjstyvas ovopa- 
Cover, kal tiv péxpe ’Aoveviwvos Kal tod ‘Podavod mediada TovTos 
mpocvewovo.v (iv, p. 203). Livy also contrasts them with the 
Ligurians, et P. Cornelius . .. . profectus ab urbe sexaginta longis 
navibus praeter oram Etruriae Ligurumque et inde Saluvium montis 
pervenit Massiliam (xxi. 26.3). From these several passages Long 
draws the following reasonable conclusion: “This shows that the 
Ligurians of Gallia, or the country west of the Var, became 
known to the Roman by the name of Salyes. Strabo’s remark that 
these Salyes, whom the early Greeks named Ligures, were called 
Celtoligyes by the later Greeks may explain how Livy or his 
epitomizer has called the Salyes both Ligurians (‘Transalpinos 
Ligures,’ Epit. 47) and Galli (Epit. 60). They were a mixed 
race of Galli and Ligures” (Smith Dict. of Class. Geogr., s.v. “‘Salyes’’). 
D’Arbois de Jubainville breaks away decidedly from the belief of 
the Romans, and certainly misinterprets Strabo, in holding that the 
original Ligurian inhabitants of this territory were conquered by the 
Gallic Salyes, and that the word Celto-Ligurian indicates a condition 
of Gallic supremacy on Ligurian ground (Les premiers habitants I, p. 
373). If the early Greeks called the Salyes Ligurians, it must mean 
that at the time of the founding of Massilia there was such a tribe 
of Ligurians in the vicinity. But with the first southern movement 
of Gallic tribes, as the Allobroges, Voleae, and others, the earlier 
people were largely subdued and mingled with the newly arrived 
Gauls. However their former fame as the opponents of the attempt 
to found the Greek city of Massilia would justify Pliny in calling 
them celeberrimi, and in classifying them as Ligurians. Such a 
mistake could easily be made, for without doubt Latin was the only 
language used in this part of the Provincia in Pliny’s day. But 
there is equally little doubt that prior to the use of Latin, the Keltic 
of the moving Gallic tribes had prevailed over the still earlier Ligurian 
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spoken there. The degree to which Gallia Narbonensis was roman- 
ized is shown by Strabo’s statement in regard to the Cavares, that 
they had become Roman in language and life, and some of them even 
in their form of government (iv, p. 186; ef. Budinsky Die Aus- 
breitung der lat. Sprache, pp. 102 ff.). It is noteworthy that all the 
inscriptions found in the province are written in Latin, except eight, 
which, although using the Greek alphabet, are in a Gallic dialect. 
No Ligurian inscriptions have yet been found in this section. Fur- 
ther, it is significant that Varro calls the Massilians trilingual, hos 
(Massilienses) Varro trilingues esse ait, quod et Graece loquantur et 
Latine et Gallice (Isidor. Orig. xv. 1.63). They did not speak Ligu- 
rian, and therefore their neighbors, the Salyes, must have spoken 
Keltic and not Ligurian. This is the first clear instance of my con- 
tention that the Keltic of the moving Gallic tribes largely superseded 
the Ligurian of southern Gaul and northern Italy. 

How the Boii happened to be concerned in this migration is by 
no means clear. The first record we have of their appearance in 
Gaul is in connection with their participation in the movement of the 
Helvetii in 58 B.c. Apparently they had but recently appeared in 
Noricum when they received the invitation to go along with the 
Helvetii (Caes. BG. i. 5. 4). Caesar says that they had lived trans 
Rhenum, but this is so indefinite that we must fall back upon the 
statement of Tacitus (Germ. 28): Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam 
Rhenumque et'Moenum amnes Helvetit, ulteriora Boii, Gallica utraque 
gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Bothemi nomen, signatque loci veterem 
memoriam, quamvis mutatis cultoribus. It can scarcely be that this 
home in Bohemia is that referred to by Caesar in the words trans 
Rhenum, for they must at that time have lived even west of the Rhine. 
They seem to have been very nomadic in their tendencies, for they 
participated in almost all the various Gallic movements for several cen- 
turies. Niese (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, NF. 30, p. 149) very 
plausibly suggests that in the war against the Cisalpine Gauls after 
the close of the Second Punic War it was the Boii who suffered most 
heavily from the revenge of the Romans. They were driven from 
their homes, and many of them forced out of the country. They 
took refuge among their former allies, the Taurisci, and finally after 
a further defeat at the hands of the Dacians, settled in Bohemia, 
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where they remained until driven out by the Marcomani. In the 
uncertainty surrounding their early location, it is very unsafe to 
build up a theory from the brief statement of Caesar, as Miillenhoff 
does, that the whole movement of the Gauls started from the vicinity 
of the Rhine rather than from central Gaul (Deutsche Altertumskunde 
2, 265-69). 

These are the only tribes requiring special mention, but there are 
some facts in connection with the relation existing among them all 
which should be understood. With the exception of the Libui, 
the Saluvii, and the Boii, they dwelt in the central part of Gaul, in 
that third section of the country inhabited by those qui tpsorum 
lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. More particularly, they 
represented all the principal tribes between the Sequana and the 
Liger rivers, and two powerful tribes just to the west of the Liger. 
In the revolt of Vercingetorix, the Arverni, Bituriges, Senones, 
Aulerci, Aulerci-Cenomani, and Mandubii were closely allied (Caes. 
BG. vii. 4 ff.).. The Aedui and Ambarri remained faithful to Caesar, 
although after some hesitation. In fact, from the reading of Caesar 
one gains the impression that these two tribes were of different mold 
from their neighbors. They were always at odds with the Sequani — 
and the Arverni. Thus Diviciacus the Aeduan once told Caesar 
Galliae tot.us factiones esse duas; harum alterius principatum tenere 
Aeduos, alterius Arvernos (BG. i. 31. 3). Diodorus claims to have 
unusually accurate information, for he tells us something which, he 
says, is unknown to many, that the people living in the southern 
part of Gaul, both those toward the Alps and those toward the Pyre- 
nees, were called KeArto/, while those living farther north (adopting 
the generally accepted reading dpxtov for vérov of the MSS) and 
toward the Hercynian forest were called Tadara:, but that the 
Romans incorrectly grouped all of them together under the common 
name of T'aAdraz (v. 32.1). This distinction has been felt by the 
majority of modern writers to have a strong foundation in fact. 
(A short history of the discussion to 1885 is given by Czoernig Die 
alten Volker Oberitaliens, pp. 150 ff.) 

In recent years the discussion of the relationship of the tribes in 
central Gaul has had its basis in the interpretation of their linguistic 
remains. (The best treatments of these are Rhys Celtae and Galli, 
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1905; Rhys The Celtic Inscriptions of France and Italy, 1906; Nichol- 
son Keltic Researches, 1904, pp. 117-67.) Our knowledge of their 
language is of the meager and unsatisfactory kind, usual among the 
European peoples who did not early come under Greek and Roman 
influence. We possess a fairly large number of names of persons 
and places, and a few words cited by Roman writers. In addition 
there are the charms in Marcellus of Bordeaux, the Coligny Calendar, 
the Rom Defixiones, and forty shorter inscriptions, eight of which 
are suspected. While this is not the place for an extended examina- 
tion of the language of these inscriptions, it is worth while to mention 
that the eight suspected inscriptions bear some remarkable resem- 
blances to the inscriptions from Pisaurum in CI/L. I, 167 ff., which 
make it a certainty that these eight are Keltic, and that those from 
Pisaurum are largely Keltic, with a slight mixture with Latin. 

We possess inscriptions from the majority of the tribes under 
consideration, and, apart from the Aedui, the Ambarri, and possibly 
the Lingones, linguistic evidence links all of them closely together. 
With them are also to be grouped the Sequani, probably the Parisii, 
the Allobroges, the Caturiges, the Voleae, and other tribes to the 
south. A close scrutiny of the linguistic remains shows that there 
was a decided dialectic cleft in central Gaul. The fundamental 
differences depend upon the treatment of original p and original 
ku. Adopting the names given by Diodorus it is seen that the Celtae 
retained original p much later than did the Galli, e.g., in the tribal 
names Parisii and Pictones, together with several Sequanian and 
Biturigan words. In all other Keltic dialects it was lost early, 
leaving only a possible trace in the form h in some dialects. In the 
treatment of original ku the Celtae correspond to the Goidelic branch 
in Scotland and Ireland by preserving it in the form qu or ¢, e.g., 
Sequani, Sequana, quimon, qutios, equos, etc. In the remainder of 
the continental Keltic groups this sound early became p, e.g., epos, 
Petrucorii. Thus between the Sequani on the east and the Arvernj 
and Bituriges on the west, a group of Galli, composed of Aedui, 
Ambarri, and Lingones, had pushed their way south, the advance 
guard of the invading Galli. 

The earliest Kelts who inhabited Gaul were those who have been 
called Celtae. They seem to have moved westward from the region 
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of the Danube to the Rhine, both sides of which they occupied for 
some time. Thence they moved into Gaul and covered the whole 
of the territory north of the Garumna. These were the Q-Kelts. 
related to the Goidels of Ireland, who retained original ku unchanged. 
The date of their arrival in Gaul is still much in dispute. Some schol- 
ars, particularly in France, do not admit that the Kelts reached 
Gaul until shortly before the year 400 B.c. (Bertrand La Gaule 
avant les Gaulois, p. 254; Sophus Miiller Urgeschichte Europas, 
pp. 54 and 154 ff.). D’Arbois (op. cit. I, pp. 262, 338) thinks they 
reached Gaul in the seventh century, while Salomon Reinach 
(“L’Etain Celtique” in L’Anthropologie, 1892, pp. 275 ff.) and Siret 
(‘Les Cassitérides” in L’ Anthropologie, 1908, pp. 129 ff.) date their 
arrival before the time of Homer. The difference of opinion is due 
to the fact that while there is an almost total lack of archaeological 
evidence for a Keltic culture in Gaul prior to 400 B.c., the conclusions 
drawn from historical documents are strongly in support of their 
earlier coming. 

The Celtae were followed westward by the P-Kelts, those who 
changed original ku to p. These are the Galli, related to the Brythons 
of the British Islands (Rhys The Welsh People, pp.5and 11). When 
this second mass entered Gaul we have at present no means of know- 
ing exactly. Their coming dislodged many of the Celtae, and 
drove some of them southward, while others took refuge in the dis- 
tant British Islands. This is usually regarded as the cause of the 
passing of the Goidels to England (Oman England before the Norman 
Conquest, pp. 9-10, 16; Rhys Report of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1900, p. 896; Holmes Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, p. 455). 

Following the crowding-in of the Galli several southward move- 
ments, chiefly of Celtae, took place, going along three distinct lines. 
It is hard to trace these chronologically, but it seems that the earliest 
led ultimately to Spain, and established a number of Celtae there, 
where they mingled with the Iberians and formed with them the 
Celtiberians. Some of them were prevented from entering Spain 
by the Aquitani, a division of the Iberians, and were forced to remain 
between the Rhone and the Cevennes, e.g., the Volcae and the Helvii 
(Strabo iv. 1. 1; Livy xxi. 26). That a second attempt to enter 
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Spain was frustrated and turned west seems evident from the pres- 
ence of a section of the Bituriges at the mouth of the Garumna. 
The third movement led against the Ligurians to the south and east 
of the Rhone. Here we meet the Keltic names Cavares, Tricastini, 
Graioceli, Ceutrones, and Caturiges, whom Pliny calls Insubres 
(iii. 17. 125). It may have been in this movement also that the Allob- 
roges crossed the Rhone. The invasion of Spain is usually placed 
somewhat subsequent to 600 B.c., but no definite date can be assigned. 
The earliest reference to their presence there is by Herodotus, who 
about 445 speaks of their being in the southwest corner of Spain 
(iv. 49; ef. ii. 33; Avienus Ora Mar. 205; Justin. 44. 4). But 
there seems to be no evidence to support the statement of Siret that 
an invasion of Spain by Kelts in the eleventh century put an end to 
the Phoenician empire there. 

It has been shown above that Livy expressly states that the Gauls 
were near the mouth of the Rhone at the time of the founding of 
Massilia, and that the Phocaeans invited these Gauls to help them 
drive back the threatening Ligurians, that is, the Saluvii. This 
would place the final southern movement of the Gauls not far from 
the year 600. That this is a not unreasonable conclusion is clear 
from a statement made by Hecataeus, writing about 500 B.c.: 
Maccanria, modus THs AuyvotiKns, Kata tHv Kedrtixnv, daroios 
Pwxadwvr (Fr. 22, FHG.1, p.2). When, therefore, Hecataeus wrote, 
it was still felt that the country near Massilia could be called Ligu- 
rian, but that the Gauls had encroached upon Ligurian territory until 
they were now not far from the city itself. However, according to 
our best authorities, the horde that helped the Phocaeans turned 
east and eventually found a home in northern Italy. Considering 
their location in Gaul, as well as the dialect they spoke, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that repeated advances of the invading Galli 
forced the Celtae from their home in Gaul. As the Galli kept 
coming into Gaul in increasing numbers, the earlier inhabitants were 
confined within ever narrower limits, which is the explanation of 
Livy’s statement that they left their homes on account of their 
abundans multitudo. 

The account given by Livy seems very clear and straightforward, 
but unfortunately the question is complicated by three considerations. 
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First, Livy’s statements have been thought to be inconsistent in some 
particulars. Second, certain other ancient writers do not agree with 
Livy as to the date of the migrations. Third, it is difficult to locate 
the migrating tribes in Italy after their arrival there. 

Livy states clearly (v. 34) that in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus 
the Gauls made their first appearance in Italy, i.e., shortly after the 
year 600. But he tells us that there was another story current (v. 
33. 1-5), that a certain Arruns, a citizen of Clusium, induced the 
Gauls to migrate to Italy, and to make an attack upon the city of 
Clusium in 391, and thence the Gauls marched to Rome and burned 
it in 390 (traditions differ slightly as to the exact year). This 
story Livy mentions only to express his disbelief in it: equidem haud 
abnuerim Clusium Gallos ab Arrunte seu quo alio Clusino adductos; 
sed eos, qui oppugnaverint Clusium, non fuisse qui primi Alpes transi- 
erint, satis constat. Ducentis quippe annis ante quam Clusium oppug- 
narent, urbemque Romam caperent, in Italiam Galli transcenderunt 
(v. 33. 4-5). In several other passages Livy seems to imply that the 
Gauls were new arrivals at the time of the siege of Veii in 396. Thus 
he says: maxime in ea parte Etruriae gentem invisitatam novos accolas 
Gallos esse, cum quibus nec pax satis fida nec bellum pro certo sit (v. 
17. 8). The important thing here is not that he calls them novos 
accolas, but that he characterizes them, as if the people of Etruria 
had never heard of the Gauls prior to this time, or at least had never 
known anything definite about them. He makes similar statements 
also in two other passages (v. 35. 4; v. 37. 2). 

Miillenhoff assumes (Deutsche Altertumskunde II, 251) that, 
apart from the account of Livy, there is a somewhat uniform tra- 
dition among the ancients that the Gauls entered Italy shortly 
before 396, and almost immediately afterward made their attacks 
upon Clusium and Rome. But instead of this we find that the 
authorities are fairly evenly divided. Thus Pliny (NH. iii. 17. 125) 
says that the Etruscan city of Melpum was captured on the same 
day as that on which Camillus captured Veii. And Appian (Celtica 
ii) gives an exact date, 392, for their coming. Dionysius also (Ant. 
Rom. xiii. 10. 14-17) informs us that the Gauls crossed the Alps in 
the expectation of attacking Clusium. On the other hand, Polybius 
(ii. 17-18) and Plutarch (Camillus 16-17) are in agreement with 
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Livy in stating positively that the Gauls made their attacks upon 
Clusium and Rome long after they had first entered Italy. Livy 
and Appian are the only writers who attempt to assign an exact 
date for their arrival. Justinus (xx. 5. 8; xxiv. 4. 2) contradicts 
himself, and may therefore be neglected. Livy explains his several 
statements that the Gauls were a new and strange race to the Etrus- 
cans by the use of the phrase maxime in ea parte, by which he means 
new in the neighborhood of the fanum Voltumnae, situated not far 
from Volsinii. And he interprets this later by saying: nec cum his 
primum Etruscorum, sed multo ante cum eis, qui inter Appenninum 
Alpesque incolebant, saepe Gallici pugnavere (v. 33. 6). Livy repre- 
sents that five successive migrations took place, and Plutarch gives 
the information that the Gauls subdued eighteen different cities 
belonging to the Etruscans in the valley of the Po. Certainly no 
small amount of time was necessary to drive back the powerful Etrus- 
cans from this large territory. Livy may have placed the date a 
little too early, he probably makes a slight error, but without doubt 
he is closer to the truth than Miillenhoff and others who assume the 
later date for the first inroad of the Gauls. (Cf. D’Arbois op. cit. 
I, 166; Lavisse Histoire de France I, p. 25; Hirschfeld Timagenes 
und die gallische Wandersage; Czoernig Die alten Volker Oberitaliens, 
pp. 158-66; Skutsch, in Pauly-Wissowa VI, 750). Miiller-Deecke 
(Die Etrusker I, pp. 144 ff.) and Desjardins (Géographie de la Gaule 
Romaine II, pp. 204 ff.) argue for the accuracy of Livy. 

The arguments for and against Livy’s narrative may best be 
given by an examination of the last thoroughgoing and _ hostile 
criticism. Niese (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, NF. 30, pp. 
129 ff.) holds that this account of the migrations is unworthy of 
credence on the following grounds: (1) The assumed connection 
of the wandering Kelts with the founding of Massilia is a mixture 
of two distinct stories. Thus Plutarch (Solon ii), Justinus (xliii. 
3. 6), and Aristotle (Fragm. 508) tell of the friendship existing be- 
tween the Phocaeans of Massilia and the Kelts. Livy without 
justification assumed that these Kelts were the ones who finally 
settled in Italy. That Miillenhoff (II, 252) is right in believing that 
the Kelts moved after the time of Herodotus, and that Miiller-Deecke 
are wrong in their statement that the Etruscans were driven back 
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from northern Italy prior to 524, based upon a misinterpretation of 
Dionys. 7. 3. (see Miillenhoff I, 179). (2) The names of the tribes 
of Gaul were unknown before the time of Caesar, and Livy derived 
his names from Caesar’s Commentaries (cf. D’Arbois II, 301-4; 
Hirschfeld 331 ff.). Further, that when the Gauls reached Italy 
these names disappeared. That Livy, in saying that Ambigatus was 
king of Celticum, knows only of Caesar’s section of central Gaul, 
whereas there was a kind of political unity among the Kelts extend- 
ing from western Spain to the Scythians, and Ambigatus could 
properly be called king of this whole territory (D’Arbois II, 303, n. 2, 
and 301). But what right have we to assume that tribal names were 
unknown before Caesar’s campaigns? Any one of a large number of 
ancient historians whose works have been lost may have mentioned 
them. And what right have we to assume that there ever was a 
political unity that would justify the name Celticum, as applied to 
the whole Keltic continental territory? The sole evidence, upon 
which D’Arbois lays so much stress, that of similarity of language, 
is trifling. And since he wrote, this is materially weakened by the 
discovery of strong dialectic variations, which, as indicated above, 
lend valuable support to Livy’s narrative. His meaning is perfectly 
clear, that the migrating tribes belonged to the section of Gaul where, 
in his own time, these tribes lived. It should be stated that if the 
relation I have assumed between the Celtae and the Galli is correct Livy 
should not have included the Aedui and the Ambarri. (3) The names 
Ambigatus, the very wise, Segovesus, having knowledge of victory, 
and Bellovesus are poetical names, which Livy in accordance with 
his tendency took from some Gallic poem. Others have raised the 
same objection, but it is well to say that no trace of any such Gallic 
poem exists, nor are the names more fictitious, on the ground of their 
appropriateness, than are Pericles, Sophocles, Alexander, Hilarius, 
and Prudentius. (4) Taking a great multitude across the Alps is a 
story in imitation of the journey of Hannibal. But they certainly 
got across the Alps, as did many others. 

These objections to the story of Livy are of no great importance, 
except the first, which has to do with chronology, and does not 
invalidate the remainder of the story to the slightest degree. And 
even on this point Livy is the only writer who does not palpably con- 
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tradict himself. Pliny confuses three swarms of Gauls in the attack 
on Melpum. Nor do we know where Melpum was. Modern guesses 
have placed it near Milan, yet it might as well be anywhere else. 
The four successive migrations occupied much time, and the last, 
that of the Senones, may not have been much earlier than 400, 
but the first long antedated that time. If we were obliged to give 
up the story told by Livy, where should we turn for information ? 
Niese replies by pointing to a passage in Polybius (ii. 17), where it is 
said that the Gauls looked with envious eyes upon the fertile land 
of the Etruscans, and finally with but slight provocation moved 
against them and drove them from the valley of the Po. This is 
repeated by Dionysius (xiv. 113). These must replace Livy and 
others as authorities. The only place where the relation mentioned 
by Polybius could exist is to the north in the valley of the Etsch. It 
could not have been in the northwest, where Ligurians and not Kelts 
would have been their neighbors. It was the Galatae (Diod. v. 
32. 5) of the north and east who captured Rome and robbed Delphi. 
Later Gauls followed the tracks of the earlier by this route, says 
Polybius (ii. 18. 4; 19. 1). 

Niese thinks there is one piece of evidence to show that Polybius 
is correct. The Gauls in Italy needed help against the Romans, and 
at the battle of Telamon they were allied with the Taurisci, a tribe 
from the north (Polyb. ii. 28.4; 30.6; cf. 15.8). But their especial 
allies were the Gaesatae (Polyb. ii. 22. 1; cf. 28.3; 34. 2), who came 
from the valley of the Rhone. These facts show that all connection 
of the Italian Gauls with their kinsmen was toward the north, and 
not toward the west. The Taurisci certainly came from the north, 
but we have no knowledge elsewhere of the Gaesatae. Niese fur- 
ther mentions that when Hannibal entered Italy he was opposed by 
the Gauls on the western side of the Alps, although he was in alliance 
with the Insubres and Boii in Italy, and therefore there was no con- 
nection between the Kelts of Italy and those of Gaul. But Niese 
forgets that this alliance was made after Hannibal reached Italy, 
and only after consideration as to whether it would be advisable 
to help the Taurini or the Boii in their quarrel (Livy xxi. 39. 6). 
It is interesting also to notice that Niese’s main argument depends 
upon a passage in Polybius that has materially damaged his reputa- 
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tion as a geographer. His ideas of the position of the Alps and the 
Rhone display such ignorance as to discredit utterly his authority 
in regard to thisevent. Again, his statement of the envy in the minds 
of the Gauls because of the possession by the Etruscans of the fer- 
tile valley of the Po sounds like a rationalizing of the old story of 
the wine and the oil (Livy v. 33. 1-5; Pliny xii. 2. 5; Dionys. xiii. 
10. 14). Against such paucity of genuine information, the reason- 
able account given by Livy must still be credited. And yet Hirt 
is carried away by the arguments of Niese, and feels them to be so 
cogent that he would follow Niese even if he did not have the sup- 
port of Polybius (Die Indogermanen 1,171). It is noticeable that E. 
Meyer does not follow the lead of Niese, but accepts the story of 
Livy, except for the date, which he places extremely late (Gesch. des 
Altertums I, 2, p. 794). 

Coming next to the question of the routes followed in the four 
successive migrations to Italy, it is to be noted, as even Niese points 
out, that the earliest writers state that the Gauls in most ancient 
times had their home in the extreme west, or northwest, of Europe. 
These are Heraclides Ponticus (Plut. Cam. 22), Clitarchus (Strabo 
vii. 293), and Callimachus (Hymnus in Delum 174). Their stories 
coincide with Livy and Pausanias (i. 4. 1), who represent the Gauls 
as coming from the ocean and the ends of the world. This is indeed 
very indefinite, but it assures us that the most ancient writers were 
unanimous in thinking that the Keltic migrations originated in 
Gaul. The first horde was composed of Bituriges, Arverni, Senones, 
Aedui, Ambarri, Carnutes, and Aulerci. Of these, the Aedui and 
Ambarri were Galli, the others were Celtae. (It was pointed out 
above that Livy is probably in error in including any Galli in the 
first migration.) Livy says that they made their way through the 
Taurini, and, according to the carefully considered last edition of 
Weissenborn, by way of the Duria. The farthest point reached 
eastward was where Mediolanium was founded, and without doubt 
all followed closely behind. Nicholson (Keltic Researches, p. 166) 
gives an interesting etymology for Mediolanium, which makes it 
clearly Keltic. The names Rigomagus and Bodincomagus in the 
heart of the district of the Taurini prove the presence of Kelts among 
the Taurini. The route by way of the Cottian Alps has also left 
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its trace in the names Quadiates (CIL. V, 7231, 3) and Quariates 
(CIL. XII, 80; Pliny iii. 35), preserved today in the name Queyras 
in the department of the Hautes-Alpes. The gentile name Quia- 
melius occurring among the Deciates (CJL. XII, 226) has the same 
origin. The two modern villages Quarlasco and Quassasco, the first 
near Turin and the second near Ivrea, indicate the presence of the 
same tribes. In these names, therefore, both those with the very 
common Keltic suffix -magus, and those with the qu of the Celtae, 
we have the best of proof that the Celtae of the first migration settled 
among the Ligurians from the pass of Mont Genévre eastward. If 
there is need of further evidence, we have the name of Semigalli 
applied to the Taurini by Livy (xxi. 38), although the Taurini in 
the estimation of the ancients represented the true old Ligurian 
stock, antiqua stirps (Pliny iii. 123, ete.; see TAPA. XL, p. 74). It 
is impossible at present to do more than guess why the names of 
the Keltic tribes were not preserved. 

The second migration of Gauls was that of the Cenomani, a 
division of the Aulerci, followed by the Libui and the mixed race 
of the Saluvii. These, according to Livy, took the same route as 
the earlier movement. This harmonizes with the statement of Cato, 
to the effect that the Cenomani had once lived in the vicinity of 
Massilia: auctor est Cato, Cenomanos iuxta Massiliam habitasse in 
Volcis (Pliny iii. 19. 130). We must assume that the Cenomani fol- 
lowed the route of the earlier tribes south almost to Massilia, then 
turned east over the Alps by Mont Genévre, along the Duria, and 
eventually settled north of the Po, where they founded the cities of 
Brixia and Verona. About forty-five inscriptions come from the terri- 
tory occupied by them in Italy (Pauli Die Inschriften nordetruskischen 
Alphabets, nos. 38-85). The Libui seem to be mentioned only twice 
in addition to the present passage, and both times by Livy. Here 
he says they settled behind, that is west of the Cenomani, implying 
also that they were near the Ligurian Laevi, who lived at the junc- 
tion of the Ticinus with the Po. Pliny (iii. 124) tells us that the 
Laevi and Marici founded Ticinum. The situation compels us to 
place the Libui and the Saluvii north and west of these, and that is 
the exact situation of the tribe known to the Romans as the Libici. 
Now Pliny in the same passage says that Vercellae was in the terri- 
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tory of the Libici, and was founded by the Saluvii. This makes the 
Libui but a pagus of the Saluvii, who as we have already seen were a 
Ligurian tribe largely mixed with Kelts. So Livy calls the Libui 
Gauls (xxi. 38) very properly, and contrasts the Libui and the Laevi 
with the true Ligurians (xxxiii. 37. 6). In this connection it is 
necessary to notice also a further fact told by Pliny, that Novaria 
was founded by the Vertamacori, a pagus of the Vocontii, and not, 
as Cato thought, by Ligurians (iii. 124). This is important, in view 
of the fact that one of the longest Keltic inscriptions of Italy was 
found near Novaria, and belongs rather to the Celtae than to the 
Galli (in Pauli op. cit., no. 25; Rhys Celtic Inscriptions, no. XXXIV). 

The third migration was that of the Boii and the Lingones, who 
entered Italy by the Pennine Alps. This necessarily brings them 
through the valley of the Aosta, along the river Duria. Here the 
Salassi lived, and the inference is fair that when these migrating tribes 
found the valley of the Po already thickly settled by Gauls they 
moved slowly onward to their final home south and southeast of the 
Po. There cannot be much doubt that many of them remained 
behind among the Salassi, and from these the Salassi derived the 
many Keltic elements in their language. This is the situation that 
caused the Roman writers to hesitate as to whether they should class 
the Salassi among the Kelts or among the Ligurians (7'APA. XL, pp. 
74, 75, 78, 81). 

We have no evidence as to the route taken by the Senones, the 
last of the migrating tribes. Their ultimate home was in the east 
of Umbria, where they were known by the Romans for many years. 
An important Keltic inscription has been found at Todi, the ancient 
Tuder, which probably originated with this tribe (Conway The 
Italic Dialects II, p. 528; Pauli op. cit., no. 26). There are some 
very archaic inscriptions from the vicinity of Pisaurum, which are 
commonly said to be early Latin, but under some other influence. 
Conway is inclined to think the peculiarities are Umbrian, owing 
chiefly to the fact that the Senones were subdued by the Romans, 
and the colony of Sena Gallica was planted among them as early as 
283 B.c. But the planting of a colony does not stop the speaking 
of the native tongue, and this fact in addition to the finding of a 
Gallic inscription not far away makes it almost certain that the influ- 
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ence upon the inscriptions of Pisaurum was that of the Senones. 
Some remarkable forms of verbs and nouns link them closely with 
inscriptions found in southern France. Kiepert (Lehrb. der alten 
Geogr. 341) holds that Bononia is the only city south of the Po having 
a Keltic name, but it is not at all improbable that names current 
among the Senones, e.g., Pisaurum, Sena, Aesis, Sarsina, Suasa, are 
also Keltic. Certainly they are not Latin. Schulze (Lat. Higennamen 
569) thinks Sarsina is of Etruscan origin. The history of the others 
is not available, but they are too old to be called Umbrian. 
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THE PRENUPTIAL RITE IN THE AETIA OF CALLIMACHUS 


By CAMPBELL BONNER 


In an interesting paper published in the last number of this 
journal (pp. 302 ff.), Professor Duane Reed Stuart has proposed to 
interpret the ceremony described in the Aetia 1-3 by means of the 
marriage customs of other peoples than the Greek. With Housman 
and Puech, he rightly retains @pcev, and understands covpo to mean 
a boy of tender years.'' He then adduces from the folk-lore of India 
and of various European peoples a number of marriage-customs in 
which a male child is in some way or other brought into contact with 
the bride; it is handed to her, kissed by her, or held upon her lap at 
some point in the wedding festivities (pp. 307 f.). In one case, cited 
from Lloyd’s Peasant Life in Sweden, ‘custom prescribed that on 
the night preceding the wedding the prospective bride should sleep 
with a boy baby. If she did so, her firstborn would be a son.” 

The common principle involved in these marriage customs is that 
of sympathetic magic, which is well known in Hellenic folk-lore; and 
their object is to insure the fertility of the union, and especially the 
birth of male children. Hence Mr. Stuart concludes that the Naxian 
rite performed at Cydippe’s wedding “took its rise in the desire to 
render the forthcoming marriage fruitful, and to enable the bride to 
become the mother of sons, ‘the pillars of the house.’ Simulation 
was the means by which the end wished for was to be attained.” 

This article has rendered no small service in showing the possibility 
of interpreting the obscure Naxian ceremony by anthropological 
methods. But I believe that Mr. Stuart’s theory is wrong, not- 
withstanding its general plausibility, and in spite even of the extraor- 
dinary neatness with which the Swedish custom just mentioned fits 
into it and seems to support it. At any rate my own reading in 
the field of primitive custom has led me to take another view of it. 


1 Since the body of this paper was put into type, I have seen K. F. W. Schmidt’s 
discussion of the Aetia in Gétt. Gel. Anzeigen for July, 1911, pp. 449 f. Schmidt 
interprets the wats dugiadhs as Eros, citing Ar. Birds 1737. This does not seem 
possible. Von Arnim’s treatment of the Aetia in Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Akad., 1910, 
is not yet accessible to me. 
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That view I will state as briefly as possible, then consider some doubt- 
ful points in Mr. Stuart’s explanation, and, finally, offer in such 
detail as seems necessary, the evidence upon which I propose another 
interpretation of the rite in question. 

The Naxian custom which directed that on the night before her 
marriage the bride should sleep with a young boy, or possibly a mere 
infant of male sex, is a rite of precautionary character, probably 
designed, in its beginnings, to protect the bridegroom against an 
evil influence to which he might else be liable. It is possible to hold 
different views as to the exact character of this evil influence, and its 
source. But it seems most probable that the ceremony, involving, 
as it does, the substitution of another male person in the place of the 
real bridegroom, is a harmless survival from the barbarous custom of 
ceremonial defloration of the bride by another than her future hus- 
band—a custom which has been widely practiced among savage 
peoples. In the Naxian custom, the important point is not merely 
the contact of the boy with the bride, but their cvyxoiunow—a 
mimicry, probably a survival, of prenuptial commerce with another 
than the husband to be. We have learned not to shrink from the 
discovery of crude relics of savage mores among the customs of the 
Greeks; and while such an observance as this may have no perfect 
analogue in Hellenic usage, it is certainly not more isolated than 
it remains if viewed merely as a charm to obtain male offspring. 

In three important points the theory of Mr. Stuart seems to fit 
the facts less accurately than that which I have just offered. These 
difficulties, it will be seen, have not all been overlooked by Mr. 
Stuart himself, who has throughout conducted his investigation with 
admirable candor. 

In the first place, among the illustrations cited by Mr. Stuart, 
there is only one custom which prescribes that the bride shall sleep 
with the child—the Swedish instance given on the authority of 
Lloyd. The sleeping together is therefore not an essential feature 
of these magical methods of obtaining male children; for it is quite 

1 The resemblance of the Naxian marriage-rite to primitive customs that involve 
ceremonial defloration had been observed independently by my friend Professor 
George L. Hamilton of Cornell University, recently of the University of Michigan, 


with whom I discussed the substance of this paper. He has kindly called my atten- 
tion to several important articles, notably Hertz’s ‘‘ Die Sage vom Giftmiadchen.”’ 
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unsafe, as Stuart recognizes (p. 309), to assume that the Swedes 
of the nineteenth century have faithfully preserved in its original 
frankness a custom which was modified in the direction of delicacy 
by the Slavs and the Hindus, whose folk-lore is, to say the least, not 
prudish. On the other hand, the explanation which I suggest has 
the advantage of taking this feature as the central point of the 
Naxian rite. 

Secondly, the relation of the custom to the aitov is far from 
satisfactory if Stuart’s view is accepted as the right one. Nobody 
who has attentively studied the relation of custom and myth can 
seriously maintain that the observance was really intended to com- 
memorate an incident in the life of the immortals; Stuart’s condem- 
nation of such errors is as just as it is emphatic. Yet one may 
reasonably expect a certain pointed appropriateness in the fitting of 
a myth to a curious custom. What, after all, is the story of Hera 
which Callimachus will not tell? Not, I think, the stolen amour with 
Zeus in Samos, which story has its proper correlative in the Samian 
trial marriage (cf. Nilsson Griechische Feste 40,47); and I agree with 
Stuart (p. 310) in thinking that that institution should be distin- 
guished from the Naxian ceremony, at least in the present state of our 
knowledge. But another point is to be considered. In the Musée 
Belge XV, 55 f., M. Paul Graindor rightly observes that Callimachus’ 
reason for interrupting himself is quite inadequate, if he is alluding 
to the secret loves of Zeus and Hera from which Homer had long 
since lifted the veil of mystery (Iliad xiv. 296). M. Graindor is 
inclined to think that Callimachus is simply advertising his learning 
by the device of feigning reluctance to display it inopportunely. 
This seems to me a last resort. On the other hand, I attach more 
importance to his alternative suggestion. that there may be an allu- 
sion to the obscure relations of Hera and Heracles. The indications of 
an amorous relation between Hera and the great hero, to whom most 
legends represent her as bitterly hostile, have been worked out (after 
Tiimpel and Miss Harrison) most fully by A. B. Cook in Classical 
Review (1906) 365 ff., 416 ff., and the theory has been recently accepted 
by Jules Prickartz (Musée Belge XIV, 315, 327). I am not prepared 
to indorse all the views of these scholars with regard to the puzzling 
relations of the goddess and the hero, and I am particularly skeptical 
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as to the “matriarchal” aspect of Hera. However, it seems to me 
that an ancient amour of Hera and Heracles may be fairly derived 
from the evidence. ‘Cette hypothése,” remarks M. Graindor, 
“‘expliquerait mieux la réticence de Callimaque, et surtout le rap- 
prochement du cas d’Héra avec la coutume Naxienne.” The 
correspondence of aitvov and custom would be complete if, against 
a story that Heracles was the earlier mate of Hera, we place a cere- 
mony which simulated the prenuptial intercourse of a bride with 
another than her future husband. 

My third objection to interpreting the Naxian rite in the light of 
sympathetic magic has to do with the passage in Pollux (iii. 39-40) 
which Puech first cited in connection with the ceremony at Cydippe’s 
wedding. The sentences in question are as follows: @7avdia 
2. . YG O vuphios eis TOD mevOepod amavrAferar amd Tis 
viudns. And further: cal t@ wév vupdi@ téte év Tod evOepod 
madiov audibares OnAV ouyKatakdivera, tH SE vipdyn ev Tod 
yauB8pod appev. In treating this passage Mr. Stuart (pp. 305 f., 
311 ff.) rightly insists upon the distinction between @mavAia and 
érravvia, and holds that the a7ravd/a refers to a prenuptial ceremony. 
Furthermore, he recognizes (pp. 311 f.) that the part played by the 
bridegroom in the notice in Pollux is not easily brought into agree- 
ment with his interpretation of the Naxian rite. For, as he truly 
observes, ‘‘when simulation is resorted to as a prophylactic or a 
remedial measure against sterility, it is the woman on whom the 
magic influence is centered.” I may add that the pairing of the 
bridegroom with a female child speaks emphatically against the inter- 
pretation of the Naxian rite as a magical means of obtaining male 
offspring. Here Mr. Stuart is “inclined to think that the lexicog- 
rapher’s account simply incorporates a tradition of the Naxian 
custom with various embellishments as to details, the source of which 
it is impossible to fix.”” But, on critical grounds, such a treatment of 
the passage should be adopted only when all other expedients fail. 

The theory which I have proposed above can be more easily 
brought into harmony with the statements of Pollux. As he describes 
the azravXia, I should be disposed to interpret it as follows: In order 
to avoid certain dangers which threaten the.a, especially at the time of 
first sexual contact, both bride and bridegroom go through a sort of 
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proxy wedding, each with a child of the opposite sex. These children 
are immature, hence harmless; and being au¢iOaneis, their presence 
betokens long life and general good fortune for the bridal pair 
(cf. Frazer Adonis’, p. 423). It is quite true that the danger, in so 
far as it is connected with conjugal intercourse, usually directs itself 
against the man, a circumstance which has been referred to physio- 
logical causes (Crawley The Mystic Rose 188-91, 307, 347; Reinach 
Mythes, Cultes, et Religions I, 88, 115; ef. Hertz “Die Sage vom Gift- 
miidchen,” p. 212 [in Gesammelte Abhandlungen 156-277]). But we 
shall see presently that vague dangers are sometimes imagined to 
hang over both parties, who therefore make use of proxies to evade 
them. And besides, the notion that the marital approaches of some 
men may be dangerous seems to be attested among the Greeks by 
certain curious legends about Minos (Anton. Lib. 41, § 4 f.; Apollod. 
Bibl. iii. § 197 f. Wagner). 

Such, then, are the reasons why another explanation seems pref- 
erable to Mr. Stuart’s. It is now necessary to discuss the alternative 
theory somewhat more fully, and set forth the grounds upon which 
superstitions such as would give rise to the Naxian rite may be 
assumed to have existed among the Greeks in remote times. It 
should be stated in advance that we are not to suppose that the 
Greeks, at the time when we know them, were obsessed by such ideas 
of “sexual danger” as are to be discovered among savage tribes; 
and the custom of ceremonial defloration would undoubtedly have 
seemed barbarous to them. Of the Naxians the most that can be 
said is, that they thought it luckier that the bride should pass the 
night before her marriage with a young boy; and perhaps they 
added ‘‘as Hera had shared her couch with Heracles before she 
became the wife of Zeus.” 

A few scattered passages may perhaps be used to show that the 
idea of peril from the contact of the sexes was not unknown to the 
Greeks. Thus Artemidorus in his Dream-Book (ii. 65) says ‘yaetv 
map0évov T@ vooodvT. Odvatov onpaiver* boa yap TO yapovvTe 
oupBaiver, Ta avuTa Kal TO avoGavovtt. Of course we are not 


obliged to accept the reason he assigns. One may also refer to 
Pindar’s allusion to the death of Hymenaeus at his marriage. But 
this mutilated fragment (139) can hardly be used as evidence. 
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Crawley thinks that the stealthy manner in which the Spartans 
visited their wives under cover of night was prompted by a desire 
to lessen a possible danger (The Mystic Rose, p. 328; Plut. Lyc. 
xv. 4-6). 

But on the whole, we are forced to look abroad for evidence. The 
material illustrating the superstition in question is best collected in 
the treatise of Hertz which has been already cited (195 ff.); see also 
Frazer Adonis’, p. 52, n. 2. Hertz has shown that the fear of danger 
from the woman led to various practices of having her deflowered 
by another than her husband; but he is careful not to assign this fear 
as the actuating motive in all cases. This same superstitious awe 
is given an important place in Crawley’s The Mystic Rose (chaps. 
viii, ix, xiv, especially pp. 320-49). 

Indications of this superstition among the more civilized peoples 
of Western Asia, who came into contact with the Greeks, are not 
free from ambiguity. Traces of it have been found in certain 
customs which required a surrender of virginity to a stranger in con- 
nection with religious observances, as in the Babylonian rite in the 
temple of Mylitta (Herod. i. 199), at Heliopolis in Syria, in Armenia, 
and apparently in Cyprus (cf. Nilsson op. cit. 365f.). But the 
authorities are not entirely clear about certain critical points, and 
these customs may have been confused with continued religious 
prostitution at temples, which is probably of different origin. In 
consequence, these strange rites have been the subject of a vigorous 
controversy, into which space does not permit, nor does the occasion 
justify, our entering. Those who are curious about the origin and 
development of the customs in question must be referred to the 
investigations of professed students of anthropology. In addi- 
tion to the works of Hertz and Crawley, the following discussions 
are of special importance: Farnell in Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft VII, 74, 86-88; Nilsson op. cit. 365 ff., Frazer Adonis* 32 ff., 
50 ff., Hartland “Concerning the Rite at the Temple of Mylitta,” 
in Anthropological Essays Presented to E. B. Tylor 189-202. 

I must content myself:with adopting the view conveniently stated 
by Farnell (op. cit., p. 88): ‘The explanation that fits the facts far 


1Gruppe’s remarks (Griech. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., p. 916) about the origin 
o* the sacrifice of virginity are not convincing. 
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better is that we are here [referring to the Babylonian and similar 
rites] dealing with a special modification of a widespread custom, the 
custom of destroying virginity before marriage so that the bride- 
groom’s intercourse should be safe from a peril that is much dreaded 
by men in a certain state of culture; and here as in other ritual it is 
the stranger that takes the peril upon himself.” This view is 
accepted by Nilsson (loc. cit.) and Cumont (Les religions orientales 
dans le paganisme Romain 286 ff.), and more recently by Samter 
(Geburt, Hochzeit, und Tod 113) and Fehrle (Die kultische Keusch- 
heit im Altertum 41). Hartland (p. 201) finds the theory of the 
danger of sexual contact questionable, and treats ceremonial deflora- 
tion as a puberty rite, a formal introduction into sexual life. This, 
however, does not account so well for the delegation of the act to a 
stranger. Frazer’s two most valid objections, namely the religious 
connections of the custom, and the payment of money by the stranger, 
are met by Hartland (pp. 195 and 198) and Nilsson (p. 367). 

Assuming, now, that a superstition which had its outcome in 
ritual defloration existed among peoples in close touch with the 
Greeks, we may find a softened form of the savage custom in the 
Cretan observance of first putting the bride to bed beside an image 
(Anton. Lib. 17. 6).!_ Nilsson (p. 367, n. 2) calls attention to the use of 
a phallic symbol in Roman marriages. It is another form of soften- 
ing the ancient and barbarous custom when, as in Naxos, the bride 
sleeps with a male child. 

One word more regarding the account of the azravdia in Pollux, 
according to whom in some part of Greece, we know not where, the 
bridegroom, on the occasion of the avavdiéa, slept with a female 
child. The theory which I have adopted in explaining the Naxian 
rite lays special stress upon the danger apprehended from the bride, 
so there remains a difficulty in explaining the bridegroom’s part in 
the notice of Pollux. One might perhaps argue that it is a double 
precaution—while the boy is supposed to remove the danger that 
attaches to the bride, the bridegroom by intimate proximity to an 


1Simulated intercourse with a god may reasonably be interpreted as a magic rite 
with fertility as its object. So Diimmler Philol. LVI, 22-32, Gruppe op. cit., p. 856, 
n. 3, Fehrle op. cit., p. 10. Nor is it impossible that a human being might be 
imagined to represent the god. But as Fehrle saw (p. 10, n. 4, p. 41), when the rite 
involves or implies devirgination, the explanation is probably different. 
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immature, and so harmless, girl, is rendered less vulnerable to the 
influence proceeding from the mature woman. Crawley, however, 
contends that sexual danger affects both parties, and instances the 
Hindu ceremony by which both bride and groom are previously 
married to inanimate objects, especially trees (op. cit. 340f.). An 
interesting account of these tree-marriages is given by Crooke in his 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India II, pp. 115-21. In 
some of them Crooke recognizes a fertility charm, the couple taking 
to themselves the vigor and fecundity of the tree. In others there 
is clearly indicated an effort to transfer to the tree an evil influence— 
bad luck, the evil eye, etc.—especially when it is said that the tree 
dies after the marriage (Crooke II, 120f., and so Frazer Golden 
Bough’ II, 57, n. 4). The double proxy in the rite described by 
Pollux might thus be explained as a substitution for the real parties, 
who are especially liable to evil influences, of children who, being 
audOareis and lucky, are able to bid defiance to demonic terrors. 
Certainly the common custom of substituting some disguised person 
for the bride, or (less commonly) for the bridegroom is rightly 
regarded as a means of misleading demons or ill-disposed people 
who might cast a malignant influence upon the real bridal pair. 
See Crooke op. cit. II, 6-8; Reinach Mythes, Cultes, et Religions I, 
117; Samter op. cit. 98-108, especially 105 f. and 218. But the 
simulated cohabitation which is indicated by the Pollux passage 
does not appear, I believe, in any of the “false bride” customs, and 
the analogy of the tree-marriage is imperfect here. Hence Crawley’s 
idea that both parties are dangerous to each other seems best to 
explain the Greek ceremony. 
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THE HEROIC CLAUSULA IN CICERO AND QUINTILIAN 
By F. W. SHIPLEY 


In their discussion of the theory of prose rhythm Cicero and 
Quintilian agree in insisting upon the avoidance in prose of com- 
binations of feet which would produce the effect of verse. Their 
remarks upon the heroic clausula -~~--~ seem, however, to be 
contradictory. Cicero, if the text is correct in Orator 217, apparently 
approves of the combination; Quintilian, on the other hand, expli- 
citly condemns it: ix. 4. 102, ne dactylus quidem spondeo bene praepo- 
nitur, quia finem uersus damnamus in fine orationis. In practice it 
is used by Quintilian, who condemns it, with relatively greater 
frequency than by Cicero, who apparently approves of it. The 
combination is, however, comparatively rare in both. In the 
speeches of Cicero! there are 107 period clausulae of the form - ~ ~ - = 
out of a total of 17,092=.6 per cent; in the first three books of 
Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria,? there are 23 examples out of a total 
of 1,233 clausulae=1.9 per cent. 

The passage in Cicero Orator 217 reads as follows: ne iambus 
quidem, qui est e brevi et longa, aut par choreo, qui habet tris brevis, 
trochaeus, sed spatio par, non syllabis, aut etiam dactylus, qui est e 
longa et duabus brevibus, si est proximus a postremo, parum 
uolubiliter peruenit ad extremum, si est extremus choreus aut spon- 
deus. Zielinski remarks (pp. 59-62) that it is surprising, to say the 
least, that Cicero has grouped among the clausulae of the second 
class the form 1, which is the most common of his clausulae, the 
cadence of 3°, and the clausula heroica, and on p. 167 he says that 

1 The figures are from Zielinski Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden, Leipzig, 1904, 
pp. 163-70. Fifteen of the examples given occur in passages in which the reading is 
doubtful. If these are deducted the percentage would be reduced considerably. 
Zielinski’s figures are confined to period clausulae. Laurand, Etudes sur le style 
des Discours de Cicéron, Paris, 1907, p. 167, gives 74 additional examples from membra 
and cola; but as he does not say how many membra he considered in his investigations, 
no ratio is possible. 

: The figures for Quintilian are from the dissertation of Joseph Gladisch De 


clausulis Quintilianeis, Breslau, 1909, p. 42. His study covers the first three books. 
I have added one example which he apparently overlooked. 
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Cicero has through an oversight classed the clausula heroica among 
the permissible clausulae. Laurand, also recognizing the dis- 
crepancy between Cicero’s theory and his practice, states (p. 167) 
that, if one considers the text of Orator 217 as complete, it is clear 
that Cicero recommends the clausula heroica. He deems it best, 
however, to suppose a lacuna in the passage and to regard as a 
separate sentence ‘Dactylus qui est a longa et duabus brevibus, si 
est proximus postremo, parum uolubiliter pervenit ad extremum, si 
est extremus choreus aut spondeus.” This would bring Cicero’s 
statement into harmony with that of Quintilian. But this solution 
fails at a very crucial point, namely, that if Cicero had intended to 
condemn in prose the heroic clausula, he would not have used the 
words parum uolubiliter. The end of the hexameter can scarcely 
be said to be deficient either in “roll” or in “rapidity.” 

The apparent discrepancy between Cicero’s statement and that 
of Quintilian, and between Cicero’s own theory and practice, may, 
I think, be satisfactorily explained without emending the text of 
Orator 217, by comparing the prose clausulae of the type -~~--= 
with the types of hexameter endings employed by the poets. Not 
all combinations of - ~ ~ - = necessarily form the heroic clausula. In 
Virgil, for instance, the end of the hexameter is practically limited 
to two forms: moenia Romae and adire labores (with which may be 
reckoned primus ab oris). The reason is that Virgil, in the last two 
feet of the hexameter, observes the harmony between verse ictus and 
word accent, viz, ~~~+~=. The other combinations occur so 
rarely as to be practically negligible. On the other hand, Horace, 
who, as he himself says, writes in his Satires but versified prose, 
makes use of verse endings like quid faceres cum, ingluvie rem, est 
femur aut crus, Sarmentus equi te, which, if taken out of their context, 
would never be recognized as heroic endings at all. One cannot read 
them as verse without doing violence to their ordinary accents. 

The same meter, measured solely by the standard of longs and 
shorts, may, with change of accent and of word division, give rhythms 
totally different in their effect, e.g.,+-~l-~+~= or +~~~l+x, the two 
favorite forms of the heroic clausula, on the one hand and +|*~ +» 


of the short syllables of the dactyl. For the sake of illustration I 
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have given in the accompanying table the relative frequency (ex- 
pressed in percentages) of the various combinations with the metri- 
cal value -~~--= in the clausulae of Cicero’s Orations (col. I), in 
the verse endings of his translation of the Phaenomena of Aratus 
(col. II), in the verse endings of Catullus Ixiv (col. III), of Lucretius, 
500 Il. of Book i (eol. IV), and of Horace Satires, Book i, Satires 2 
and 5 (col. V). In this way Cicero’s usage in prose is compared with 
the technique of his own hexameters, and with that of the hexameters 
of contemporary writers, including those whose subject-matter was 
essentially prosaic, as was the case with much of Lucretius and the 
Satires of Horace. In col. VI, I have given the clausulae of this 
type in Quintilian’s Jnstitutio Oratoria, Books i-iii. The figures for 
Quintilian are based upon the dissertation of Gladisch, with one ad- 
dition which he seems to have overlooked. The number of cases, 23 
in all, is here too small to give a satisfactory percentage table; e.g., 
3.6 per cent represents but a single instance. 
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* Including corrupt passages. 


It is evident at a glance that the forms which occur most fre- 
quently in prose are rarest in poetry, and that the forms which 
are most frequent in poetry are relatively rare in prose. We 
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have here an inverse ratio. The types commemorare, non uideatur, 
which together form over 70 per cent of all the types occurring .in 
prose, fall to less than 1.5 per cent in the Arati Phaenomena, and in 
Catullus, and to 6.8 and 4 per cent respectively in Lucretius and 
Horace’s Satires. (The relatively high ratio in the two latter is 
due to the prosaic character of their subject-matter.) Conversely, 
the two favorite forms of poetry, welle uidebam, foedere cautumst, 
are relatively rare in prose. The type foedere cautumst, which 
ranges from 62 per cent to 38 per cent in poetry, falls in prose 
to 4.6 per cent in Cicero and to 3.6 per cent in Quintilian. The type 
uelle uidebam (to which should be added huius in illum, as giving the 
same accentual and metrical value) ranges in poetry from 47.6 per 
cent to 32.3 per cent. In prose it falls to 3.6 per cent in Quintilian, 
and to 15.9 per cent in Cicero. The figure in Cicero is here larger 
than that in Quintilian, but a number of corrupt passages are in- 
cluded, and, as I shall show later, the rhythm in all the remaining 
cases is broken by a sense pause after the trochee, forming a marked 
caesura which is alien to the heroic clausula. 

The normal accentuation of words of the type wideatur is in prose 
utdeatur. Words of this type cannot be adapted to verse without 
having the secondary accent upon the first syllable reduced. Hence 
such words are avoided by the non-didactic poets. The relative 
frequency of the type in Cicero is due to the fact that with its normal 
accentuation it does not suggest the heroic clausula. The words 
of this type used in Cicero’s orations in the combination +|*~= = 
are:! uideatur 2, uideamus, potuisse, potuissem, potuisset, potuissent, 
potuerunt, potuisti, numerare, numerasse 2, dubitavit 2, adierunt, 
fateatur, revirescent, reticere, recitavit, repetebant, violasti, tri- 
buatur, veniebat, Joqueretur, referatur, cumulasti, revocabunt, 
morientem, uolitarunt; alienum, alieno, legione, regionem, inimicum, 
decumano, popularis, populare 2, Casilinas, Leterensis.2 The 
examples consist largely of verbs. In Quintilian, Books i-iii, there 
are the following: loquerentur, referantur 2, tueatur, Theodectes, 
puerorum, monumentis, tepiepyov. The examples from the Arati 


1 The numeral after a word indicates the frequency of its occurrence. 
2 For the citations see Zielinski Das Clauselgesetz, pp. 163-66. 
3 For citations see Gladisch loc. cit. 
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Phaenomena consist entirely of proper names: Capricornum, Capri- 
corno, Aquilai. 

The examples of the type commemorare in Cicero’s Orations are:! 
commemorare, commemorabo, commemoravit, commemoratur, trans- 
igeretur, Siciliensi, conficiuutur, surripiatur, corripiendum, eripiatis, 
proposuerunt, discruciatur, ccmposuisses, flagitiorum, restituatur, 
continuabunt, applicuisti, implicuisses, confiteantur, deficiebant, 
inferiores, consuluisses, splendidiora, polliceantur, suscipiendi, in- 
venietis, aedificatam, coniiciebant, iudiciorum, suppeditatam, signifi- 
carent. Those from Quintilian are? accipiamus,’ impediatur, com- 
posuerunt, conciliandus, instituatur, accipienda est, iudiciorum, 
utilitates, dissimulator. It will be noted that in Cicero and Quin- 
tilian most of the examples of this type, as in the case of the type 
uideatur, consist of verb forms. 

The five examples from Cicero’s translation of the Arats Phaeno- 
mena are: Taygeteque, Cassiepia, Cassiepiae, Anguitenentis, poste- 
riores. There are here no verbal forms at all. 

The ratios for words of the type commemorare are almost identical 
throughout with those for the type non uideatur. The type is 
nearly as frequent in prose, and is even rarer in poetry than non 
uideatur. ‘This would be exceedingly difficult to explain, if, as 
Zielinski states,‘ the accent was cOmmemordre. In this case one 
would expect the usage to be frequent in poetry, as giving + ~~ +~. 
But the examples in poetry are exceedingly few, and there are no 
forms of compound verbs. This fact, and the frequency of the type 
in prose, would indicate that the accent was not cOmmemordre, as 
Zielinski thinks, but commémordre. The retention of the second 
syllable in compound verbs of this type in Old French indicates that 
this syllable retained a secondary accent in vulgar Latin. Words 
of the type comménoro, when increased by conjugation, tended, 
then, to retain a secondary accent on the syllable which in the 
shorter forms had held the primary accent. The accentuation com- 
mémordre explains the frequency of the form in prose, and its rarity 
in the hexameter of even the Ciceronian age, which was much less 
perfect in its technique than the Virgilian. 


1 For the citations see Zielinski op. cit., pp. 163-66. * Not given by Gladisch. 
2 For citations see Gladi:ch. 4 Das Clauselgesetz 235. 
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If we interpret the heroic clausula as including only those com- 
binations of the dactyl and spondee which have the form = ~~ =z, 
that is to say, those combinations which have no accent upon either 
of the short syllables of the dactyl, e.g., moenia Romae, adire labores, 
primus ab oris, and as excluding those forms which have an accent 
upon the first short syllable of the dactyl, the discrepancy between 
Quintilian and Cicero and between Cicero’s theory and practice is 
easily explained away. When Cicero says (Orat. 217), “ne iambus 
quidem .... aut .... trochaeus, aut etiam dactylus.... 
parum uolubiliter pervenit ad extremum, si est extremus choreus 
aut spondeus,” it is not unlikely that he had in mind such types as 
composutsse, non uidedtur, which, by reason of the accent, would not 
suggest the cadence of the hexameter. That he did have in mind 
the avoidance of the recognized type of the heroic clausula is indicated 
by the qualification expressed in etiam, “or even the dactyl.” One 
might have expected, in his reference to the combination of dactyl 
and spondee, some comment upon the avoidance in prose of the 
heroic clausula, but the convenient footnote had not yet been in- 
vented, and his sentence was already overloaded with parentheses. 
Quintilian, on the other hand, has the end of the hexameter definitely 
in mind in ix. 4. 102, quia finem versus damnamus in fine orationis, 
and in ix, 4, 75, Peius cludit finis hexametri. He here gives as an ex- 
ample a clausula from a letter of Brutus, placuisse Catoni = +~\~=+-, 
which gives the accentual as well as the metrical cadence of the 
hexameter. Another passage, ix. 4. 101, throws some light upon 
the question. Quintilian is here speaking of the double spondee: 
“duo spondei non fere iungi patiuntur, quae in versu quoque 
notabilis clausula est, nisi cum fieri potest ex tribus quasi membris: 
cur... . comparant contra nos? una syllaba, duabus, una.” In 
other words, two spondees may be used when the word division 
does not suggest poetry. This is precisely what the examples 
show for the use or avoidance in prose of the various combinations 
of dactyl and spondee. 

Having limited the heroic clausula to the prevailing usage of 
poetry, viz., =~i~+z, +~~l+~ (and +~!~!=~), let us now con- 
sider the clausulae in Cicero and Quintilian which are of these 
types. 
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Examples of +~ ~i+~: 


1. Rosc. Com. 37. Fannium . . . . testimonium contra se dicere | cogo. 

2. Agr. ii. 58. Atque etiam est alia superiore capite, quo omnia ueneunt, 
quaestuosa exceptio, quae teget eos agros de quibus foedere | cautumst. 

3. Phil. viii. Senatus | haec uerbis, Opimius | armis. 

4, Phil. xi. Summa in filio spes, summa ingenii indoles, summaque 
uirtus. 

5. Phil. xiii. Est etiam ibi Decius ab illis, ut opinor, muribus, itaque 
Caesaris munera | rosit. 

6. Quint. Inst. Orat. i. 6. 3. Consuetudo vero certissima loquendi 
magistra, utendumque plane sermone ut nummo cui publica] forma est. 


Of these, (4) is corrupt and may therefore be dismissed. The 
enclitic gue is practically never added to trochaic adjectives ending 
in a vowel unless the next word begins with a vowel and there is 
elision.! The passage should be emended by omitting que. All the 
other examples have a sense pause between the dactyl and the 
spondee.2. The pause after Opimius (3) was recognized by Zielinski, 
and is made necessary by the balance between senatus . . . . Opimius 
and verbis .... armis. In (1) dicere phrases more closely with 
testimonium contra se than with cogo, and there is a phrase pause. 
In (2) a pause is necessary to bring out the emphasis upon foedere. 
A pause is also necessary after munera (5) to bring out the force of 
the pun; and in (6), the example from Quintilian, to bring out the 
emphasis upon publica. In hexameter verse there is ordinarily no 
pause after the dactyl in the fifth foot, and a pause in that position in 
prose serves to break up the heroic rhythm. 

Turning now to +~!~ =~, if we omit Quinct. 28, esse uidetur, Cat. 
i. 9, quam rem publicam habemus, Pis. 95, poena remansit, where the 
text is uncertain, the examples in Cicero and Quintilian are as 
follows: 


1. Rosc. 30. Quid ab his tot maleficiis sceleris abesse | uidetur ? 

2. Div. 8. Tamen nihil aeque in re publica atque illam ueterem iudicio- 
rum uim gravitatemque | requirit. 

3. Act. i. 19. Indignum iis, qui altius perspiciebant et hanc gratula- 
tionem ad iudicium corrumpendum spectare | uidebant. 


1 This is discussed in a paper on the ‘‘ Treatment of Dactylic Words in the Rhyth- 
mic Prose of Cicero,”’ Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc., Vol. XLII. 


2 This is discussed in the paper mentioned in note 1. 
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4. Verr. iii. 24. Satisne uobis magnam pecuniam Venerius homo... . . 
Veneris nomine quaesisse | uidetur ? 

5. Verr. iii. 199. Quid aratorem ipsum arationis nomine muneris in rem 
publicam fungi ac sustinere | uelitis? 

6. Verr. v. 59. Praeclara illa non populo Romano reddita | biremis, sed 
praetori donata | cybaea. 

7. Cluent. 202. Nemo huic tam iniquus . . . . fuit, cuius non animum 
expletum esse | putemus. 

8. Flacc. 57. Tamen quantos fluctus excitari in contione | uidetis! 

9. Balb. 22. Tum, utrum fundi facti sint annon quaerendum esse | ui- 
detur. 

10. Planc. 101. Hos pro me lugere, hos gemere, hos decertare pro meo 
capite vel uitae periculo uelle | uidebam. 

11. Rab. Post. 39. An, cum credebat inductus usuris, id agebat, ut 
haberet quam plurimum; postea quam exegit, quod crediderat, ut existi- 
maretur egere. 

12. Quintilian i. 4. 25. Et ex iis qui post natos eveniunt, unde “ Vopis- 
cus.” 

In the hexameter, as I have already said, the last two feet ordi- 
narily belong to the same word group, and there is no caesura. In 
all of the examples in the above list, a pause before the final bacchius 
of longer duration than is usual in the hexameter is demanded by 
the sense. In each case (except No. 11, where existimaretur is 
strongly emphatic) the word which forms the trochee is grouped 
more closely with the word or words which precede it than with 
the bacchie word which follows. This caesura, which I have marked 
in the examples, serves to break the flow of the clausula as in the 
previous class, and the combination in question would probably not 
have been recognized as a heroic clausula in actual delivery. In 
the passage from Quintilian there is an ellipsis (unde est illud 
verbum ‘“ Vopiscus”’), and a pause is again necessary to the sense. 

To summarize, there is no real discrepancy between the statements 
of Cicero and Quintilian; the prevailing types in prose, compdsutsses 
and nén uidedtur, were not regarded as types of the heroic clausula, 
on account of the accent upon the first short syllable of the dactyl; 
and, in the rare cases where the heroic clausula + ~ ~ +~ is used in 
prose, the rhythm is usually broken by a caesural pause after the 
first short of the dactyl, or by a diaeresis pause after the second short 


1See note 1, p. 416. 
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syllable, whereas the heroic clausula has in verse no such pause. 
In prose rhythms accent and the place of the caesura play even a 
larger part than mere quantity,! and, where the accent fails to 
suggest. verse, or a caesura is introduced which is foreign to the 
hexameter, meter alone is not sufficient to produce the effect of the 
heroic clausula.? 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


1 See Draheim Wochenschrift fiir klass. Philologie, 1910, nos. 47, 49. 


2 In the discussion of clausulae of the type — ~ ~ — = I have purposely refrained 
from using the terminology of the writers on rhythmic prose, for the reason that they 
do not agree. Zielinski calls it the cadence of P 3, and regards it as a pathological 
form of the cadence of the ditrochaic rhythm — = —|-— ~ - =. Gladisch, on the other 
hand, regards it as a form of 1 (- ~ —|— =), with a dactyl substituted for a cretic. 
Lack of space will not permit me to discuss the question of classification in the present 
article. I hope to revert to it at another time. 











ATHENIAN INTERPOLATIONS IN HOMER 
PART I. INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


By Joun A. Scortr 


Diogenes Laertius Solon 57, uadXov ody Yér@v “Opnpov éeparicev 
) Ileciotpatos, ds dno Avevyidas ev méumtm Meyapixav. jv 8é 
pddota Ta én tavti’ KTrA. Ritschl, Opuscula I, 54, detected the 
omission of an explanatory phrase after the word Peisistratus and 
added: ‘“‘Offenbar war diess nichts Anderes, als die mehrbezeugte 
Interpolation undchter Verse zu Gunsten der Athener, und Diogenes 
schrieb ungefihr so: Ilesoiotpatos, domep cvAreEas Ta “Opnpou éve- 
moincé tiva eis THY AOnvaiwy yapu, ds gyno AvevyiSas xTr.” Rothe 
accepts the theory of interpolation in the interest of Athenian vanity; 
Ilias als Dichtung, p. 11: 

Die Beeinflussung, die der Text im Attischen Interesse erfahren hat— 
ich rechne dahin nicht bloss die bekannten Verse J. ii. 558 und Od. xi. 631, 
sondern auch die Hervorhebung des attischen Fiihrers Menestheus, und 
ganz besonders die Verherrlichung der Stadtgéttin Athene in der Ilias, 
mehr noch in der Odyssee; ja die Verse Od. vii. 79-81 erwihnen hier in héchst 
auffalliger Weise ihr Heiligtum auf der Akropolis. Vielleicht geht auch die 
Einfihrung des Peisistratus, des Nestorsohnes, im 3. u. 4. Buche der Odyssee 
erst auf attische Rezension zuriick. 

The theory of Athenian interpolations is not supported by any 
conclusive historical authority, but rests chiefly on the evidence fur- 
nished by the poems themselves. Dieuchidas of Megara, a com- 
paratively late writer, is the authority quoted by Diogenes Laertius 
for the statement that verses were added to Homer in the interest 
of the Athenians, and, even in his case, it seems to have been simply 
the conjecture of a political enemy. Wilamowitz accepts to the 
full the theory, yet admits that it is only a conjecture; H.U. 243: 
“Was Dieuchidas gab, die behauptung der attischen interpolation, 
war nichts anderes als seine vermutung. Mag sie gut oder schlecht 
sein, conjectur ist es, aufgebaut auf demselben texte der Boiotia, 
den Herodot las und den wir lesen. Wir sind vollkommen in der 
lage die richtigkeit seiner conjectur zu priifen.” It is the purpose 
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of this paper to test the plausibility of Athenian interpolation by the 
study of internal evidence, reserving the external evidence for later 
investigation. 

The chief grounds for the assumption of such interpolations would, 
I presume, be (1) the assignment to Athens of a more prominent 
place than her historical position in the Mycenaean Age would war- 
rant; (2) appeals in such passages to Athenian vanity similar to those 
found in Athenian literature; (3) the conformation of minute points 
of legend and mythology to Attic tradition. 

Athens, we know, was one of the centers of Mycenaean culture; 
Tsountas and Manatt, Mycenaean Age, p. 364, give a list of the four 
largest Mycenaean citadels, giving the one on the Acropolis as second 
only to Mycenae, and on p. 386: “But the most important result 
of recent excavations is that they enlarge our view of the wide diffu- 
sion in Attica of Mycenaean culture at its meridian prime.”’ Drerup 
in his Homer repeatedly refers to the importance of Athens in the 
Mycenaean Age, naming it on p. 54 “one of the most important 
Mycenaean centers.” Hence any poem dealing in a large way with 
a general Greek expedition of this period must assign a part, presum- 
ably a prominent part, to Athens. 

What part does Athens play in Homer? 

This will be treated under four heads: Athenian heroes in Homer, 
Ajax and the Athenians, direct references to Athens, vague references. 

1. In A the poet introduces Achilles, Agamemnon, Ajax, Idome- 
neus, Menelaus, Nestor, Odysseus, and Patroclus, while Diomede 
is seen early in B. It is not until the Catalogue that an Athenian 
appears; having described the forces from Boeotia and after nam- 
ing intervening or adjoining regions, the poet passes to Athens, then 
to Salamis, and on to Argos and Tiryns. Certainly Athens could 
not have been omitted in this general geographical description. 
Athens is represented by a single leader, a leader in whom the Athe- 
nians in their own writings took little pride, Menestheus. 

B 552: 

tav atl’ Hyenovev’ vids Ileredo MeveoOers. 
Td 8 ov mw Tis Spotos emtxOovios yever’ avinp 
Koopjoa. trmovs Te Kal dvépas domdwras: 


Neorwp olos épifev: 6 yap mpoyevéorepos jev. 
ag ¢ , , a 9 
To 8 dua mevtyjKovta peAawvat vies Erovto. 
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Menestheus does not appear again until the Epipolesis, where he is 
standing inactive and is, with Odysseus, severely chided by Agamem- 
non. 


A 338: 


& vie IHeredo, dvorpepeos BacAjos 


Kat od Kaxotou SdAouwwt KeKacpeve, KEpdadreddpov, 
iA , > , , ] » 
timte KatamTwooovTes apéotate, pwipvere 8’ GAXovs; 


to which Odysseus replies, but Menestheus is mute. 

His next appearance is in M 331, where, terrified by the approach 
of the Lycian leaders, he sends for a helper, Ajax, who comes and 
rescues him. It seems odd that the Athenians, who laid claim to the 
Island of Salamis because of their relations with Ajax, should have 
interpolated these verses in which their own hero or champion 
was a coward rescued by the leader of the very island over which 
they asserted leadership. Why did they not reverse it. and have 
Ajax in distress rescued by Menestheus? They coul’ then fortify 
their claim by an epic obligation. If this scene wa: added for no 
other motive than to gratify Athenian vanity, the Athenians were 
easily satisfied! 

A second Athenian appears in N 195, Stichius, w. _, with Menes- 
theus, carried the slain Amphimachus to the line o ic Achaeans. 
N 685 pictures the failure of the Greeks, especially the Athenians, 
to keep Hector from the ships. 

N 687: 

ovoe dvvavro 

doa ard opeiwv pdoyi cixedov “Exropa Siov, 

of pev "APnvaiwy mporcreypevor: év 8 dpa rotow 

px’ vids TereGo MeveoOers, of 8 ay’ exovro 

Peidas te Srixios te Bias 17’ evs: 
In O 329 ff. Menestheus fails utterly as a warrior, being unable to 
save Stichius, an Athenian, from Hector, and Iasus, also an Athe- 
nian, from Aeneas. Menestheus is not referred to again in Homer, 
not even appearing at the games in honor of Patroclus. 

These three generals, Stichius, Iasus, and Menestheus, are the 
representatives of Athens in the Jliad; the first two are introduced 
only to be slain, and have no voice nor part inthe poem. Menestheus 
is never consulted, is addressed but once, and then with a severe 
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rebuke; he speaks but once, and then as a coward; sees his com- 
panions fall at his side, helpless to save them; does no act of valor, 
however slight; and is saved only by the help of another. Does 
this seem too prominent a part for the leader from one of “the chief 
centers of Mycenaean culture” ? 

Athenian prominence is not only attested by archaeological evi- 
dence but also by independent literary tradition. The Jlii Persis 
is supposed to have been the work of Arctinus of Miletus, whose 
floruit is placed at about 650 B.c. Of this poem Kinkel gives four 
verses, two of which are: 

Frag. 3: 

Onoeidyor 5¢ SHpa rope Kpeiwy *Ayapenvwv 
noe Meveo One peyarnrope rouse. adv. 


Evidently the Athenians played a more important part in this 
poem than in the /liad. Since the discovery of certain papyrus 
fragments of Dictys of Crete there is no longer any doubt that the 
Latin version depends on a Greek original. This Dictys’ version 
shows such an essential difference from the tradition in the Iliad 
and Odyssey that Mr. T. W. Allen in the Journ. of Phil. 62, 207 ff., 
has presented the conclusion that we have in Dictys a chronicle of 
the Trojan affairs uninfluenced by Homer. Cf. p. 225: “Dictys 
follows in his Cycle a real tradition, a tradition coinciding with the 
Epic Cycle, but non-Homeric for the Iliad and Odyssey. In other 
words, the disappearance of the heroic chronicle was not complete: 
it remains to us in Dictys and the Cycle.” If this theory be true, 
we have in Dictys a tradition far older than Solon or Peisistratus, 
and in any case we have here an independent version. Does Menes- 
theus have any part in this independent version? Shortly after the 
events which vaguely correspond with the beginning of the Iliad, 
the Trojans rush out on the plain; Dictys ii. 36: “Quod ubi nostri 
animadvertere, in campum progressi, more militiae aciem ordinant, 
magistro ac praeceptore componendi Mnestheo Atheniensi.” Here 
Menestheus is given a prominence unknown in Homer, unknown yet 
hinted, since this tradition is doubtless the explanation of B 552 f.: 


a 5’ » , e 7 > 66 , , 2? 
To 0 ov Tw Tis Opmolos értxDovios yever’ avnp 
Koopnoa immous Te Kal dvépas domodwras: 
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Similar survivals from earlier tradition are to be found in the 
application of évzyedims to Priam, woda«ns to Achilles, odpos ’Ay- 
atv to Nestor; since no one of these epithets finds its explanation in 
the action of the Jliad. The part played by Menestheus in Arctinus 
and Dictys makes it impossible that the scant and slighting mention 
of him in the Jliad had its origin in Athenian vanity. 

2. Ajax and the Athenians: 

B 557: 

Alas 8 ék Sadapivos dyev dvoxaidexa vijas 

otnoe & dywv, iv’ “A@nvaiwy ioravro pddayyes. 
The second verse is referred to as genuine by Aristotle, Rhet. i. 15; 
Dieuchidas of Megara claimed it was a forgery inserted to strengthen 
or decide the claims of the Athenians; Zenodotus and Aristarchus 
appear to have passed in silence the charge of Athenian interpolation, 
even if they did not admit the verse into their text. 

The verse is apparently inconsistent with other descriptions in the 
Iliad, since, A 5, Ajax drew up his ships at the end of the camp and 
not near the Athenians. Mr. T. W. Allen has shown, J.H.S. ITI, 293, 
that the arrangement of the peoples in the Catalogue has nothing 
whatever to do with the manner in which the ships were drawn up 
on the shore; “the Catalogue, being geographical, entirely ignores 
the military element.” 

Homer consistently keeps Ajax near the Athenians. The hard- 
pressed Menestheus and his men are rescued by Ajax, M 339 ff. 
In the fight between Hector and Ajax, N 185 ff., Amphimachus 
is slain, and his body is rescued and carried to the line of the Achaeans 
by two Athenians, Stichius and Menestheus. The same Athenians, 
N 685 ff., try in vain to restrain Hector in his attack on Ajax. In the 
great struggle between Ajax and Hector, O 334 ff., Stichius and Iasus, 
the two Athenian companions of Menestheus, are slain. Once 
only is Menestheus apparently away from Ajax, and that is in the 
Epipolesis, where Agamemnon upbraids him and Odysseus; but in 
verse 489 Antiphus hurls at Ajax, misses him, and hits a companion 
of Odysseus; now Menestheus and Odysseus entered the fight to- 
gether, hence Ajax even here was fighting near the Athenians. Such 
a hidden proof of the close relations existing between Ajax and the 
Athenians is not due to an interpolator but to the original poet. The 
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Athenians in the Iliad never appear apart from Ajax, so the verse 
supposed to have been interpolated in the interest of Athens adds 
nothing to the argument. This harmony is not that of an addition, 
but the hidden harmony of the whole. The poet who wrote the 
verse otnoe 8 adywv, iv "AOnvaiwy totavto darayyes had the 
same idea when he pictured the Epipolesis, the Teichomachia, and 
the fighting between Hector and Ajax at the ships. 

3. Athens itself is mentioned in but one passage in the Iliad: 

B 546: 

ot & ap’ “AOjvas elyov, évxtipevov mroAceOpov, 
Sjpov “EpexOjos peyaAnropos, dv mor’ ’AOjvn 
Opeve Atos Ovyarnp, réxe St Leidwpos apovpa, 
Kad 8 év "AOnvys doev, €d evi mio vnd: 
évOa dé puv tavporse Kat dpveois iAdovrat 
kovpor "AOnvaiwy mepireAXopevwv eviavTov; 

to which Wilamowitz H.U. 247: 

Athen heisst djmos ’EpexOjos und es wird die heilige sage von Erectheus 
erzeugung und erziehung angedeutet und die grossen feste und opfer zu 
ehren desselben erwihnt. Einen solchen cult, iiberhaupt heroencult, kennt 
Homer nicht. Jihrliche feste vollends sind dem epos fremd und sind etwas 
relativ junges. Die uralten heiligen géttertage sind monatstage, das jahr 
ist jiinger als der monat. 

We are not concerned in Homer with “die uralten,” but with the 
description of a civilization which marks the advances of thousands 
of years; the knowledge of the month may precede that of the year, 
yet the latter may have been celebrated in festivals centuries before 
the composition of the Iliad. The common Homeric word for year, 
évavtos, by virtue of its derivation carries its own proof of annual 
festivals; while the word é7os is of Indo-European origin. 

The great Babylonian festival was annual. Cf. Sayce The 
Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 473: “In the old days 
of Gudea of Lagas, circa 2500 B.c., the year commenced with the 
festival of the goddess Bau, in the middle of October.” This was 
the great festival of the Babylonians. The chief festivals of the 
Hebrews were also annual and are of great antiquity; Benzinger 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, p. 1510: “The foundation of the Passover is 
earlier than the Exodus; even before Moses the Hebraic pastoral 
tribes were accustomed to celebrate a spring festival with offerings 
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from their herds. The ancient Arabians observed a similar festival 
in the spring.”” Wellhausen Proleg. Hist. Israel, p. 89: “It is out of 
the simplest, most natural, and most wide-spread offerings, those 
of the first-fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions for which 
recur regularly with the seasons of the year, that the annual festivals 
took their rise.”’ It is just this simple annual festival in honor of a 
patron or founder of agriculture which is described in Homer, a 
festival originating in the early pastoral days of Attica; Peisistratus 
in later ages merely glorified and dignified an existing institution. 
Nothing in the Homeric description hints at more than a compara- 
tively simple celebration. 

There is no further mention of Athens in the Iliad. 

Athens is mentioned in the Odyssey as follows: 

ry 278: 

GAN’ dre Sovnov tpov adixopuel’, axpov "APnvéwv. 

Sunium must have been a prominent mark to all sailors of the Aegean, 
so that it could hardly fail in a description of a voyage along the 
eastern shores of Greece. 


y 308: MAvoe Sios ’Opéorys 


aw dx’ ’AOnvawv. 
This is at variance with Attic tradition, since in it Phocis is the seat 
of Orestes’ youthful exile. If Athenian pride inserted Athens here, 
why did that same pride retain Phocis in tragedy? If Athens ever 
controlled Homeric tradition, why was the word Athens not changed 
in conformity with Attic tradition? The answer seems to me simple: 
the word was in Homer in spite of Athenian tradition, and no man 
in Athens had power to change it. 

n 80: 

ws dpa dwvycac’ aréBn yAavKams *"AOnvyn 
movtov ém’ arpvyerov, Aime SE Syepinv épareavyy, 
ixero 8 és Mapaddva xal eipvdywav “AOnvyy, 
dive & “EpexOijos wunwvov dopov; 

to which Seeck Quellen der Od., p. 335: 

Dass die Géttin von Scheria, also aus dem diussersten Westen kommend, 
zuerst an die Ostkiiste von Attika gelangt, ehe sie ihr Haus auf der Akropolis 
aufsucht, ist héchst widersinnig. Wenn der Dichter trotzdem hier Marathon 
nennt, so kann es nur aus einem persénlichen Grunde geschehen sein; 
vermutlich war es seine Heimat. [The italics are his.] 
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That is to say, the poem contains a serious geographical blunder in 
regard to Attica; hence the passage must have been written by an 
inhabitant of Attica to please his own fellow-citizens. This very 
misstatement shows that it was composed by a poet with only a 
vague idea of the relative position of Athens and Marathon for an 
audience with the same vague ideas, hence it cannot have originated 
in Attica. This vagueness in geographical matters is of a piece 
with the statement of Nestor, Od. y 321, that birds of passage could 
not cross the Mediterranean in a single year, or the belief of Mene- 
laus, § 355, that the island of Pharos is a long day’s voyage from the 
mouth of the Nile. 

323: In the ‘Catalogue of Women” Odysseus tells that he 
saw Ariadne whom Artemis slew while going from Crete to Athens. 
There are no other verses which contain a direct mention of Athens. 
Such vague allusions as the mention of Theseus, A 265, or as Tovdecca 
for Aoveecoa, B 573, or an Aethra the daughter of Pittheus as the 
attendant of Helen, [ 144, or a Pandion as bearer of the bow for 
Teucer, M 372, or the mention of Hebe as the child of Zeus and Hera, 
» 604, or an allusion to Theseus and Peirithous, ’ 631, seem hardly 
qualified to satisfy the vanity of such people as the Athenians, 
especially if they had so complete a control of the poems that they 
could change or expand them. 

The second count in the indictment given above is that Peisistratus 
the son of Nestor was added to the Odyssey in order to flatter the 
tyrant; this presupposes complete control of the poems, so that 
changes could be made at will. 

Peisistratus is one of the least prominent actors in the Odyssey; 
he was created to accompany Telemachus to Sparta, and when that 
is done he is completely ignored. After he and Telemachus part, 
o 215, he is forgotten; no mention is made of his reception by his 
father, and there is no account of his version of the trip to Sparta. 
Far more striking is the fact that when Telemachus tells his mother 
of the trip to Pylos, and of that from Pylos to Sparta, p 107 ff., 
he never mentions Peisistratus nor refers to him in any way; clear 
proof that he was a person in whom the poet and hearer had but a 
secondary interest. Such a character is the creation of the original 
poet, not of a flatterer. How ready the critics are to grasp at every 
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name in Homer which reappears as the name of some character in 
Attic history or tradition! Suppose Eumelus of Corinth had been 
from Athens; then nothing would be easier than to assume that 
Eumelus and his fine steeds were added to the Jliad in order to 
flatter that city. 

The assumption that Athena owes her prominence in Homer to 
Athenian influence is far bolder and assumes that the poems them- 
selves were written in the interest of Athens, since the part taken 
by that goddess, even if not the leading part, is so vital and funda- 
mental that we can scarcely conceive of an Iliad or Odyssey in which 
she is not prominent.! Athena took no especial interest in Menes- 
theus, and the epithets "AXadKopernis, tpitoyévera show she was 
no local goddess; while the recurring phrase Zed te matep xal 
’A@nvain wat” A7rodXor has all the marks of an old religious formula. 
The Boeotian poet Hesiod makes Athena, not the subordinate of 
Zeus, but his equal in might and in wisdom, Theog. 896. Now 
Professor Hempl in Harper’s Magazine, January, 1911, and Miss 
Stawell in Burlington Magazine, April, 1911, see in the Phaistos 
Disk a song in honor of Athena, thus making her one of the great, 
if not the greatest, early Greek divinities. There is no reason for 
assuming that Athena is more prominent in Homer than in the life 
and religion of the peoples he describes. Whoever wrote Athena 
into the Iliad and Odyssey wrote the poems; her part does not show 
any traces of a later hand. 

An examination of all references to Athens and the Athenians 
gives no warrant for the assumption of interested interpolations. 

These are negative proofs; the positive are many. A few only 
will be given: Oedipus died at Thebes, VY 679, quite contrary to 
Attic tradition; Tydeus was buried at Thebes, = 114, while the Athe- 
nians prided themselves on his burial at Eleusis; Philomela is the 
daughter of Pandareus, t 518, not of the Athenian Pandion; B 107 
shows no traces of the strife between Atreus and Thyestes; II 718, 
Hecuba is daughter of Dymas, in Attic tradition of Cisseus; H 392 
and N 626 seem to show that Homer knew nothing of the relations 


1 Even in the Iliad, Athena is subordinate to both Zeus and Hera, whose commands 
she frequently follows. In the Iliad Zeus speaks 39, Hera 33, Athena 20 times.— 
Elderkin Aspects of the Speech in Later Greek Epic, p. 30. 
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existing between Theseus and Helen before her marriage with Mene- 
laus; y 307, Orestes returns to his home from Athens, not from 
Phocis; I 145 gives names for the daughters of Agamemnon different 
from the names given by the Athenians. How easily an Athenian 
could have substituted Iphigeneia for the form Iphianassa! Beller- 
ophon has no help from Pegasus, and Cassandra is no prophetess. 
The hero of the Odyssey reappears as the villain; while the kindly, 
gentle host and friend, Menelaus, becomes almost inhuman. See 
on this subject Lang The World of Homer 154 ff. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the Athenians had such control 
of these poems as to insert Peisistratus and to glorify Athena, yet 
never took the pains to reshape these traditions, so easily changed? 

To see how an Athenian who really had a free hand dealt with 
the Homeric tradition we must turn to Euripides, who in Iph. in Aul. 
247 substitutes another leader for Menestheus and in spite of the 
fifty ships of the Catalogue increases the Athenian contingent to 
sixty, while Argos is made inferior by changing her forces from eighty 
ships to fifty. 

How faint the praise of Athens in Homer! Yet even this faint 
praise is turne’! into a paean in the presence of the men of Syracuse, 
Herodotus vii. 161, and engraved on a monument near the Strymon, 
Plutarch Cimon vii. This was for foreigners. How little the praise 
in Homer satisfied the Athenians when among themselves is shown 
by the fact that Euripides changed both the numbers and the leader, 
and also by the significant boast of Pericles, Thue. ii. 41. 4, that 
Athens needs no Homer to sing her praises. Evidently Pericles 
failed to recognize tiva eis THY “AOnvaiwy ydpwv. 

CONCLUSION 

The prominence of Mycenaean Athens, the few and colorless 
references in Homer to Athens or the Athenians, and the differences 
between Homeric and Attic tradition warrant the belief that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were never under the control of the Athenians, 
and hence there are no interpolations in the interest of Athens. 

The vast literature on this subject is given by Mr. A. Shewan in his Lay 


of Dolon, pp. 131 ff.; the discussion of which properly belongs to a study of the 
external evidence of Athenian influence and will be a part of the second paper. 
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THE OMEN OF SNEEZING 


By ArTHUR STANLEY PEAS 


Of the numerous folk-customs and beliefs traceable from ancient 
to modern times few are more persistent or more widely diffused than 
those connected with sneezing. Among several short discussions! 
of the ominous sigificance of this act, there is, so far as I am aware, 
none that is based upon any very extensive collection of the instances 
in Greek and Roman literature. In this article I shall attempt to 
classify such data as I have been able to collect and to offer some 
suggestions as to their interpretation, frankly admitting at the outset 
that, in such a question as this, which extends through the folk-lore 
of many nations, it is well-nigh impossible to frame any certain 
theory of the ultimate origin of the beliefs under discussion, yet hop- 
ing that the explanations to be here offered may cast some light 
upon the attitude of the Greeks and Romans toward these rather 
interesting customs. 

The belief that sneezing possesses an ominous significance appears 
very early in literature. In the Odyssey,? Penelope, at the end of a 
speech to Eumaeus, declares: 

“ei 8 "Odvoeds EXOor kai ixour’ és warpida yaiav, 
alfa xe civ @ madi Bias drorioera dvdpav.’”’ 
&s paro. Tyréeuayxos St péy’ exrapev, audi 8 ddpya 
opepdaréov xovaBnoe yédAaooe St IInveddreaa, 
alya 8 dp’ Evpauov érea rrepdevta mpoonvoa* 
“Epxed por, tov Seivov evavtiov dde xaAecoov. 
ovx dpdas, 6 por vids éwéerrape waow erecow; 
TO Ke Kal OvK aTeANS Odvaros pvnoTHpot yevorTo 
maou par’, ovdé Ké tis Oavarov Kai Kypas aAvéou.”’ 

Among the Greeks of the classical period and even long after the 
spread of Christianity this belief in ominous sneezes remained in 
force. Protests against it by Greeks are comparatively few. The 

1 Especially Bouché-Leclercq Histoire de la divination dans la’ntiquité I, 160 ff., 


and Baehrens on Catullus 45. 8-9. M. Schookins De Sternutatione (Amsterdam, 
1664) has not been acsessible to me. 


2 xvii. 539 ff. 
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Roman writer Frontinus' tells us that Timotheus, the Athenian 
commander against Corcyra in 373, when he found that his pilot, 
alarmed by a sneeze of one of his rowers, had sounded a retreat, 
exclaimed, miraris . .. . ex tot milibus unum perfrizisse? A frag- 
ment of the comic poet Philemon? says: 

dtav d¢ raparnpovvt’ idw ris érrapev 

H tis €\dAnoew, } Tis éotw 6 zpoiwv 

oKoTovvTa, TwA® Tovrov evOis év ayopa.® 

aire Badia Kai AoA Kai mrapvuTa 

exacTos uav, ovxi Tots év TH mode. 

Ta mpaypal’ ds mépuxev ovtw yiyverat. 
And Plutarch, in his treatise De Genio Socratis,‘ after one of his 
speakers has related a theory (to which I shall later recur) that the 
Saiudmov of Socrates was only a sneeze, represents that speaker 
as feeling wonder that Socrates should have confused a divine spirit 
and sneezing, or that so reasonable and truth-seeking a man should 
have allowed his conduct to be influenced by anything so fortuitous.® 
But the general attitude of the Greeks was apparently more credulous, 
and even Aristotle, with the utmost gravity, describes and tries to 
explain the omen of sneezing. The hold which the custom had among 
the Romans is somewhat hard to estimate. Catullus,’ Propertius,’ 
and Ovid,’ in passages in lighter vein and perhaps in imitation of 
Greek models,’ refer to it but not in a way that necessarily implies 
belief upon their own part. That Pliny the Elder in several places’ 
catalogues sneezing among omens, of which he is an assiduous col- 
lector, indicates comparatively little for the belief of the educated, 
except in one passage," where, by the use of the first person plural, 
he includes himself or his social class in the number of those who salute 
one who sneezes. But Cicero in his treatise De Divinatione”® shows 
clearly that belief in sneezing as an omen was not only something 
which he and his friends" did not hold, but also a thing which it 


1 Strateg. i. 12. 11. 2 100 Kock. 

8 I.e., ‘‘I think him the equal of a mere slave.” ¢581B. 

’ For conflicting views as to the seriousness of sneezes cf. Plut. op. cit. 582B, 589F. 
645. 8-9, 17-18. ii. 3. 24. 8 Heroides 18. 151. 

* Cf. Theocr. 7. 96 and perhaps 18. 16. 

10 ij, 24; vii. 42; xxviii. 23, 26. ul xxviii. 23. 12 ji, 84. 


13 Except the Stoic ones (?). 
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would be preposterous to expect them to adopt. For the attitude 
of the common people, on the other hand, we have the testimony 
of Petronius! and Apuleius,’ as well as the cases collected by Pliny, 
and we may assume that the real belief in sneezing as an actual 
omen lived and throve, at any rate among the less sophisticated, 
all through the classical period. In the postclassical period it is 
also evident, and, not unnaturally, becomes the object of ecclesiastical 
censure. Thus St. Basil? mentions sneezing along with attention 
to ominous words, stumbling, etc. A sermon attributed to St. 
Ambrose‘ predicts the damnation of those who believe in phylacteries, 
written charms, sneezings, the song of birds, divinations, astrologers, 
or any other evil arts whatever. St. Augustine censures a form of the 
belief in sneezing.’ Much later, in 743, at a church council at Les- 
tines in Belgium, the practice was condemned.* A passage of doubt- 
ful authenticity in a letter of Alcuin’ advises his correspondent, an 
unknown bishop, to protect his flock from auguries, the songs of 
birds, sneezings, and many things of that sort. But superstition 
here, as on,many other occasions, maintained itself against ecclesias- 
tical censure and the ridicule of reason, and beliefs in the prophetic 
or ominous value of sneezing are at the present time widely diffused 
and very varied. I shall here, however, touch upon such only of 
these present-day beliefs as seem to have some bearing upon the 
explanation of Greek and Roman practice. 

An analysis of the material at hand appears to show that the 
significance and interpretation of sneezing depended chiefly upon one 
or more of the following factors: the position of the sneezer, especially 
with reference to the person who receives the sneezing as an omen; 
the time of the sneeze; and, in certain cases, the physical condition 
of the sneezer. 

The value attached to the position of the sneezer at the moment 
of the act, on which little stress is laid in modern practice, is without 
doubt due to the significance attributed by the ancients to left and 

198, 4-5. 2 Metam. ix. 25. 
tad Is. 12, quoted by Moser on Cic. De Div. ii. 84. 

« Appendix, Sermo 24. 6 (Migne Patrol. Lat. XVII, 653). 
5 De Doctr. Christ. ii. 20. 


¢ Smith Dict. Christ. Antiqg. 1545b. 
1 Ep. 179 (Migne Patrol. Lat. C, 450). 
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right in the observation of many other kinds of omens, such as 
thunderbolts, flights of birds, ete. The particular force of right and 
left varied with the omen itself, with the nationality of the observer, 
and according as he employed the popular or the official augural 
prescriptions.! In the greater number of cases of ominous sneezing 
known to us the position is not indicated, and we may believe that 
it was often disregarded. The difficulty of applying this principle 
when a person sneezed in the midst of a crowd surrounding him on 
all sides has been remarked by Bouché-Leclereq,? who also shows* 
that position in space can have no meaning when the sneeze is to 
be considered an omen for the sneezer himself. In certain cases, 
however, where some omen was especially looked for and where 
the direction allowed of no ambiguity, attention was paid to the 
quarter from which the sneeze came. Cases of sneezing on the 
right appear, in Greek usage at least, to have been lucky,‘ and to 
this ‘direction Plutarch® adds as favorable signs sneezes from in 
front or from behind, while his disputant represents Socrates as con- 
sidering sneezes from the left as unfavorable or deterrent.6 The 
most famous passage bearing upon this question is found in Catullus,’ 
and upon the famous crux there presented many scholars have come 
to grief. I must regretfully admit that for the textual and exegetical 
difficulties of the passage I have found no satisfactory solution, but 
one or two inferences which may be safely drawn from the text in its 
present uncertain state I shall later notice. With this notion of 
position, though by a rather different principle, may be classified 
a curious poem in the Palatine Anthology:® 
"Entapov adyxt tado.o, Kai nOeAov airtel’ dxotoa 
olamep wiodyv, poipay éuns aAdxov- 
éxtapov eis avepous: GAoxov S€ por ov Te Kixave 
Avypov év avOpwrois, od voaos, od Bavatos.° 
1 For a very brief summary of some of these customs see A. P. Wagener Popular 


Associations of Right and Left in Roman Literature (Notes from the Classical Seminaries, 
Johns Hopkins University [1910], 31-34). 


2 Op. cit. i. 162. 3 Ibid. 


4Plut. De Gen. Socr. 581B; Themist. 119A. 
5 De Gen. Socr., loc. cit. * Cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 48. 745. 8-9, 17-18. — * xi. 375. 


® In the island of Cos, at the present day, sneezing in the presence of a dead body 
portends the death of the sneezer and the freedom of the corpse from decay. W. R. 
Paton in Folk-Lore XVIII (1907), 331. 
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The temporal significance of sneezing appears especially at the 
beginnings of enterprises, as is clearly shown by Aristotle,! who says: 

Aw ri of peév ard péowv vuKrav dxpe péons Huepas oix dyaboi wrappoi, 
of 8& dard péons Hucpas axpt péowv vuKtav; 7 ore 6 pay mrappos paddov 
doxe? emuryxeiv Trois dpxouévous Kai év TH dpyy; 0d Grav péedAwow dpxopévors 
oupBinva, padiota dmwrotperoucba Tov mpdtrav. 7 pev ov Hus Kal TO dd 
péowv vuKrdv olov dpxy tis: 50 edAaBovpeba mrapeiv, py Kwriowpev dp- 
pnpevov. mpos SeiAns S& Kal émi péoas vixtras olov reAeuTH Tis Kal évavriov 
éxcivw wote év TO évavTiw Tavirov aiperéov. 

Several other passages in ancient authors attest this connection 
of sneezing and beginnings, a notion exactly paralleled by the extreme 
regard paid both in ancient and modern superstition to other kinds 
of omens observed at the commencement of any undertaking, 
particularly a journey.2, Thus the sneeze identified by the speaker 
in Plutarch*® with the Sa:uévov of Socrates is said to have confirmed 
him when hesitating (a positive character not usually assigned to 
this enigmatical spirit) or to have dissuaded and prevented him if 
he had begun. Among favorable omens immediately preceding 
the battle of Salamis and during the preparations for it Plutarch‘ 
mentions a sneeze on the right; to the unfavorable interpretation of 
a sneeze just at starting in the case of the fleet commanded by Tim- 
otheus® I have already referred. The famous Catullus passage® 
draws a favorable omen from a sneeze occurring at the commence- 
ment, or, as some infer, at the renewal of the love of Septimius and 
Acme. St. Augustine’ mentions the custom of returning to bed if 
one sneezes while putting on his shoes. So at the present day in 
Persia a single sneeze at the beginning of a journey is considered a 
bad omen.’ The same ominous relation between sneezings and 

1 Probl. 33. 11. 


2 Cumque in omnibus rebus vim haberent maxumam prima et extrema. Cic. N.D. 
ii. 67. For the connection of sneezing with other parts of journeys than the beginning 
see G. Taylor on the folk-lore of aboriginal Formosa in Folk-Lore Journal V (1887), 149. 

3 De Gen. Socr., loc. cit. 4 Themist. 119A. 

5 Frontinus loc. cit. 6 45, 8-9, 17-18. 7 De Doctr. Christ. ii. 20. 


8 ‘‘ Persians in such a case will stare hard at the sun in order to induce a second 
or third sneeze. If they are unsuccessful in doing this they can betake themselves 
to repeating a certain invocation to Allah; but most Persians will give up the expedi- 
tion. My brother’s Persian secretary always attributed a bad accident to the fact 
that someone had sneezed just as he was mounting his horse.” Ella C. Sykes in 
Foik-Lore XII (1901), 266-67. It may here be remarked that the method of producing 
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beginnings is found in various German folk-beliefs, as, for instance, 
that according to which if one of the couple at a wedding sneezes 
during the ceremony the match will be unlucky,'.or that which 
asserts that a child who sneezes before baptism will be clever.? 
Various modern customs connect favorable or unfavorable sneezings 
with the different days of the week® or hours of the day. To the 
age, sex, or personality of the sneezer, upon which modern folk-lore 
lays some emphasis (references to the sneezes of children being 
especially frequent*), I find no clear allusion in ancient customs.® 
To a somewhat different category belong cases of sneezing in 
illness. Here the belief in the ominous meaning of the sneeze is 
modified by its symptomatic tendency. Moreover while ominous 
sneezing in other cases usually points toward the future of someone 
else than the sneezer, that of a sick person is invariably indicative 
of the fortune of that person alone. Aristotle in his Problemata 


a sneeze by gazing at the sun, due to the strong stimulation of the optic nerve, is recog- 
nized by Aristotle, who says: dvaxiwrouev mpds Tov HLoOv, Bray Bovddpueda mrapetv.— 
Probl. 33.15. It would be interesting if we could know whether this voluntary sneezing, 
for which it is a little difficult to find a reason, may not be due, in Aristotle’s case as in 
the Persian example, to the desire to produce an omen ready to order for some par- 
ticular occasion. 


1A. Wittke Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 3d ed. by E. H. Meyer, 304. 
2 Ibid. 316. 


8 Ibid. 287; P. Drechsler Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube in Schlesien II, 195; 


W. H. Babcock in folk-lore notes collected near Washington, D.C., in Folk-Lore 
Journal VI (1888), 92. 


‘ Article ‘‘New England Superstitions” in Folk-Lore Journal II (1884), 24. Com- 
pare also Aristotle’s description cited above (p. 433). 


5 E.g., Wiittke op. cit. 287; R. Wossidlo Mecklenburgische Volksiiberlieferungen 
366; J. Sibree, Jr., in Folk-Lore Record II (1879), 36, for a custom in Madagascar; 
B. C. A. Windle in Folk-Lore XVII (1906), 250, for a Basuto custom, in which the 
child at birth is held in the smoke of a slow fire till it sneezes to show that it is not 
bewitched; cf. the sneeze of a new-born child received as an omen that it will live, 
noted by G. H. Kinahan in his remarks upon Connemara folk-lore in Folk-Lore Journal 
II (1884), 257. Does Propertius ii. 3. 24 perhaps belong here? For the sneezes of 
women see Folk-Lore XV (1904), 210 (a custom among the negroes of Jamaica). 
There may also be cited here the cases of unlucky sneezes noted by Pliny, N.H. vii. 
42, and repeated by Gellius, iii. 16. 24. 

* The reference in Photius to the sneeze of a woman (cited by Hiibner and Jacobitz 
on Diog. Laert. vi. 48) is probably not intended to emphasize the sex of the sneezer. 
Nor is importance to be attributed to the age of the tyrant Hippias at the battle of 
Marathon where he sneezed out one of his teeth and was unable to find it in the sand, 
though Herodotus (vi. 107) assigns his age as the reason for his sneezing so hard, a 
cause discussed by Aristotle (Probl. 33. 12) and Pliny (N.H. xxviii. 57), who inquire 
why old men have such labor in sneezing. 
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gives much physiological information in regard to sneezing, and 
among other things the statement! that while coughing and catarrh 
are naturally found in the sick, sneezing is not. Elsewhere? he adds: 

Grav yap Kpatnon Hy év TH Kepary Oepuorns tiv typoryTa, TO mvetpa 
Tore yiveros mrapyos: bd Kai rods éxOvycKovtas Kioto TrapmiKa, ws édv wy 
tovtw Sivwvta racyev, dowtovs dvtas: Hote ws onpciov byeias Tov dppwo- 
Tov Kat iepwrdtov Tdérov mpookuvodow ws tepov, Kal pyunv dyalhv movodvras. 


Similarly Celsus,* speaking of fevers, says: Sternumentum etiam inter 
bona indicia est et cupiditas cibi vel a primo servata vel etiam post 
fastidium orta.® Of course there were exceptions, and Celsus in 
another passage® remarks that in lung diseases coughing and catarrh 
are dangerous, as is also sneezing, which, in other diseases, is con- 
sidered a healthful symptom.’ In Iceland the custom of saluting 
a sneezer is said to have arisen during the Black Pest, of which, in 
its victims, a violent sneezing was a premonition, and for which the 
pious wish ‘God help you,” or “God help me,” as the case might 
be, was devised as a remedy. With this may be compared a similar 
belief among the Germans in Hungary, and one cannot but recall 
the description given by Thucydides” of the plague at Athens, in 
which sneezing was one of the earlier symptoms, although this disease 
appears somewhat different from any now known and is probably 
not to be identified" with the plague of later times. The use of pious 


133. 7. : 233. 9. 


3 For various herbs and other remedies used to produce sneezing see Pliny N.H. 
xxv. 52, 56, 135, 173; xxviii. 88; xxxii. 28, and for the clearing effect upon the head 
Pliny N.H. xx. 137; xxi. 142, and elsewhere. 

ii. 3. 

5So in Jerusalem at the present day the sneeze of a sick person is regarded as a 
favorable symptom. (Mrs. H. H. Spoer in Folk-Lore XVIII [1907], 72.) In the 
case of Elisha and the Shunammite’s son (II Kings 4:35) seven sneezes by the child are 
the sign of his restoration to life. For the method of cure there applied we may per- 
haps compare Tambornino De antiquorum daemonismo 81 fin. 

ii. 8. 

7 For sneezing at coition see p. 434, n. 5, above. Sneezes are also treated as 
a bad symptom by Gallaeus ad Lact. ii. 15 (Migne Patrol. Lat. VI, 332 n.): Rabbini 
volunt plures in sternutatione obiisse mortem, atque hinc natum ut sternutantem salvare 
(sic) itubebant. 

8 Powell and Magnisson Icelandic Legends, 2d series, 646. 

® Described by W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf in Folk-Lore Journal I (1883), 357. 

10 ii, 49. ; 

11 See the review of the question in Busolt Gr. Gesch. III, 943 (following Ebstein 
Die Pest des Thukydides). 
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formulas of address to a sneezing person is one of the most familiar 
phenomena of folk-lore, though its ancient origin is not, perhaps, 
very generally appreciated or made allowance for by the Icelandic 
and Hungarian beliefs already mentioned. The Greek phrase is 


Zed oo@oov, and is found in a curious epigram in the Palatine 
Anthology: 
Od divara TH xepi [pdxdros ri piv’ dropiooer: 
THs pios yap exe THv xépa puxporépyy: 
ovde A€yee Zed cHoov éav mrapy* ov yap aKover 
THS pds’ TOAD yap THs axons dmréxet. 
In Latin Petronius? seems to point to salve as the word used, and 
Apuleius’ appears to use a periphrasis for the same word. In modern 
times the custom is widely diffused, though often with little of its 
original meaning. In Greece ‘yea cov,' in Italy “Felicita’® is 
said; among German-speaking peoples “‘Gott hilf dir,’ ‘“Gesund- 
heit,” “Prosit,” or an equivalent;’? in France “Bonne Santé” ;® 
in Ireland “‘God bless you”’;* and corresponding phrases in Iceland,” 
Cairo," and Madagascar. In India a wish for one’s long life is 
uttered ;!* among Hebrews some pious wish; among the negroes of 
South Carolina, “‘Bless ’em’’;> among those of Tennessee, ‘‘Scat.’’! 


1 xi. 268. 

298. 4-5: Eumolpus conversus salvere Gitona iubet. 

2 Metam. ix. 25; salutem et fuerat imprecatus. 

«Cf. Pliny N.H. xxviii. 23. 

’ Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion 330. He states that 
there is sometimes added the facetious variant: Vodjon 7 mwebepd cov, ““may your 
mother-in-law die like a dog.” 

¢ Wordsworth on Theocritus 7. 96. 

7 Wittke op. cit. 768; Drechsler op. cit. II, 23; Wossidlo op. cit. 366; Schén- 
werth Aus der Oberpfalz. Sitten und Sagen III, 245-46; W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf 
in Folk-Lore Journal I (1883), 357; Mather and Hewitt on Xen. Anab. iii. 29 (p. 347). 

8 Mather and Hewitt loc. cit. 

*B. J. Jones in Folk-Lore XV (1904), 339; G. H. Kinahan in Folk-Lore Record 
IV (1881), 105. 

1 Powell and Magnisson op. cit. 646. 

11 Sayce in Folk-Lore XVII (1906), 198. 

12 J. Sibree, Jr., in Folk-Lore Record II (1879), 36. 

18 Kullavagga v. 33. 3 (in Sacred Books of the East XX, 152-53). 

4 Gallaeus on Lact. ii. 15 (in Migne Patrol. Lat. VI, 332n.). 

18 So I am informed by Dr. H. S. V. Jones. 

16 Professor G. R. Throop has communicated this item tome. It is doubtless 
said in order to drive away the evil influence thought to be at work in the sneezer. 
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In the island of Cos “people on hearing a sneeze utter some prayer 
or ejaculation in which the title of mepiSpouos (‘run-about’) is 
given to the Deity.”! German ghosts, according to Wiittke,? often 
sneeze purposely in order that the pious prayer “Gott hilf dir’”’ may 
assist to set them free from torment. 

To describe and classify the recorded cases of sneezing as an 
omen, is, of course, far easier than to suggest any general principles 
by which they are to be explained. I should like, however, to call 
attention to a point which has appeared but little in the passages thus 
far quoted, but which may contain a possible clue to the solution of 
many of the instances before us. In his Historia Animalium,* 
Aristotle, speaking of the nose, says: 


ve 4 N , s , > , ” _ 9 
kal 6 mrappos Sia tavrns yiverar, mvevpatos aOpdov eodos, onpeiov olwnt- 
oriKov Kai iepov povovy TOV mvevparwv. 


Elsewhere! he asks: 


da ri tov pev wrappov Ocdv Hyovpeda elvar, rv 8& Biya 7 tiv Kdprtav 
ov; 7%) Sidte ex tov Oaordrov trav rept juas THs Kepadijs, dev 5 Aoyopds 
€ore, yiverat;® 
The familiar account given by Xenophon in the Anabasis* shows 
how general was the belief in the sacred character of the omen. 
While Xenophon was addressing the army urging a retreat someone 


sneezed. 


dxovoavres 8 of orparirar mavres put Spun mpocexiynoay Tov Oedv, Kat 
6 Bevodav ere: “Aoxet wor, & dvdpes, eet wepi cwrnpias juav deydvrwv 
oiwvds Tod Avds Tod swrfpos épavyn, edfacba TO Oe@ TovTw Oioew cwrypu 
drov av mp@rov eis piriav xdpav adixwpea, xrr.? 
With this view of the sacredness of the omen Athenaeus also agrees.’ 
That the deity which communicated its future designs to mortals 
through so great a variety of mediums as were recognized by the 
ancients should have spoken in this particular form also need occasion 

1W. H. D. Rouse in Folk-Lore XI (1899), 181. 


2 Op. cit. 768. To the work of Morin: Sur les souhaits en faveur de ceux qui 
éternuent (1712), I have not had access. 


3i. 11 (p. 492b, 5 ff.). 4 Probl. 33. 7. 
5 Cf. Probl. 33. 9: tore 5¢ pica pev awd ris Kkdrw Kolas mvedua, epvyuds dé 


Ths dvw, 6 5¢ wrapuds THs Kepadfs. did 7d lepwrarov ody elvac rdv rémrov Kal 7d 
rvedua 7d évredOev ws lepdy mpooKuvotcry. 


6 iii. 2. 9. 7Cf. Plut. Themist. 119A. 8 ii. 66c. 
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us little surprise, and the learned explanations of Aristotle were 
perhaps sufficient for the curious of his day. I think it possible, 
however, that a somewhat different explanation may lead us nearer 
the real truth. The passage in Plutarch’s De Genio Socratis' is of no 
value to us for determining the nature of the Saudvov of Socrates, 
and in assigning to that spirit the réle of a positive as well as a 
negative mentor the author seems to misunderstand the character 
of its advice. Yet as showing what others had lighted upon as an 
explanation of the Sasuémov Plutarch’s passage is suggestive. In 
it one of the speakers narrates the view of Terpsion of Megara that 
the peculiar spirit of Socrates was nothing but a sneeze, either his 
own or that of another person favorable or unfavorable according 
to its position, as I have already stated. Now granting that Socrates’ 
demon was not a sneeze, yet does not the passage seem to indicate, 
from precisely the reverse point of view, that sneezing was recognized 
as having some connection with—perhaps being the utterance of—a 
demon? Otherwise the connection between the two things—demon 
and sneeze—is obscure, but if this view be correct, Terpsion, while 
trying to explain the demon of Socrates, selected a more or less 
generally recognized form of demonic manifestation and forthwith 
identified with it the unique inner voice of the Athenian philosopher. 
That a demon within the person might, according to certain beliefs, 
receive outside influences through the nose is shown by Aristotle,” 
who says: 

év TG Neidkw rotaya yervaoba Mov gaci Kvauw rapdpoov,? dv dv 
xwes idwow, ovx tAaKrotor. ouvredei SF Kal Tots daiuovi Tun -yevouevors 
KaToxows* dpa yap TO mpooreOijvar tats prov drépxerat Td Sarmonov.' 
That the nostrils are among the usual ways of ingress or egress of 
demons is perhaps more than we are justified in assuming,’ though 
as the principal entrances of breath into the interior of the body 
they might sometimes be appropriately so considered, and Bouché- 
Leclercq’ states that the Zulus explain sneezing as the entry through 


1581B. 2 De Mirab. Auscult. 166. 3 Probably some kind of fossil. 

«Many other references to similar customs, especially that of smoking out the 
demon by burning brimstone and such substances before the nostrils of the possessed 
person, may be found in Tambornino De antiquorum daemonismo 83. 


5 The mouth is the more normal route. 
6 Op. cit. i. 163. 
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the nostrils of a spirit on its way to the breast, this being ordinarily 
the spirit of an ancestor and a good counselor; but that as the nose 
is the medium through which influences may reach the demon within 
so it may also be the route by which the utterance of the demon may 
on occasion be sent forth seems not to be a harsh assumption, and 
this view would explain more adequately the sacredness of such an 
utterance than will Aristotle’s connection of sneezing with the mere 
sanctity of the head. Moreover possession by a demon is constantly 
used by the ancients as an explanation not only of insanity (which 
is naturally often associated with and localized in the head!) but 
also of the kindred prophetic frenzy of the vates or seer.2 That its 
significance might be realized by others or even by the possessed 
person himself would naturally demand either some duration in time, 
so that the possessed might gain a reputation for abnormality and his 
words or actions be consequently regarded as of especial meaning, or 
else the voluntary and evident seeking of the state of mania by means 
of some acknowledged method, such as intoxication or orgiastic rites. 
Neither of these courses would be readily available in the case of a 
demon who was to make one immediate and isolated prophetic 
declaration (such as, for example, that at the speech of Xenophon 
referred to above). What then could be more natural than that, where 
a single articulate speech of the possessed might pass unnoticed from 
his not having acquired the character and reputation of a vates, the 
demon should resort to the immediate, conspicuous,’ and somewhat 
uncanny device of a sneeze? 

Thus far I have discussed the phenomena of ominous sneezing 
and have suggested a theory which may be adequate to explain many 
of them. It remains that I should consider the interpretation of 
these signs. Omens, upon analysis, may be seen to be of two sorts, 
the one pointing backward and corroborative of what has taken 
place, the other pointing forward and prophetic of the future. The 


1 Cf. Plato Tim. 90A for the demon’s dwelling in the head. 


2 For examples of such év@ove.acuds or possession by the god see Rohde Psyche 
II, 18 ff. 

3 In this respect sneezing is rather exceptional among the movements of the wak- 
ing body, which are usually, as Aristotle says (De Div. per Somn. 1, p. 463a, 7 ff.), 
less conspicuous than those in sleep. Sneezing never occurs during sleep, according to 
Aristotle, Probl. 33. 15. 
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former follows, the latter precedes some action or word of especial 
significance. Furthermore, in order that the act to which the omen 
refers may be better discerned and appreciated among an infinite 
number of other acts, the space of time elapsing between act and 
omen or omen and act tends to be reduced to a minimum, and this is 
particularly the case with corroborative omens. It very often happens 
that the corroborative omen, whether thunder or bird or sneeze, 
follows immediately upon its corresponding act or word, and if 
that act or word be not a complete whole in itself but a part of a 
larger and as yet incomplete series of acts, then the omen which is 
corroborative of the correctness of the single act may become prophetic 
of the success of the entire policy, and in this way the apparent 
gulf between omens pointing backward and those pointing forward 
is easily bridged. Sneezing, like other omens, is found in both of 
these forms, and in several passages it may be explained as being 
either one of them. In the Anabasis passage! the sneeze occurs while 
Xenophon is speaking, in such a way as to point, as he and the army 
interpret it, to his words just uttered. But it is also treated by him 
as an omen of the success of the policy he had been urging upon the 
soldiers. Again, in the Catullus passage,? the sneeze of Love follows 
immediately after and approves the speeches of Septimius and 
Acme, but it is also, as Catullus makes clear, a good omen for the 
continuance of their love, of which these speeches are but a part. The 
idea of corroborative favorable sneezing is most exactly expressed in 
Greek by the compound émimrraipw. In German the corresponding 
word is beniesen, and all through Germany the belief is found that 
if one sneeze while another is speaking the sneeze is a confirmation 
of what has been said.4 This idea may be carried a step farther, 
and the sneeze be regarded as the confirmation of an unuttered wish. 
“Persians believe,” says Ella C. Sykes,’ “. ... that if they are 
desiring anything ardently and someone sneezes at that moment 

1 Loc. cit. 2 Loc. cit. 

Cf. Basil on Is. 12; Theocr. 7. 96; 18. 16; also a parody of the idea in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes 294 ff. The custom, though not with this particular word, 
is found in modern Greece, where, if a sneeze be heard as one is speaking, those who are 
present say dd#Oea és (or Ader). Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion 330. 


4 Wittke op. cit. 309; cf. Drechsler op. cit. II, 23. 
5 Folk-Lore XII (1901), 266-67. 
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their wish is sure to be granted. My brother’s Persian secretary 

. assured me that he owed the schooling he had had in England 
to the fact that when, as quite a child, he was wishing to go to that 
country, someone had sneezed.’”’ The same notion is to be seen in 
the epigram from the Palatine Anthology! already cited, where the 
wish of the husband to hear of the death of his wife is connected with 
his sneezing near a tomb and into the wind, though whether the wish 
is antecedent or consequent to the sneeze is not absolutely clear. 
It may perhaps be that the idea of corroborative sneezing will explain 
the view of Aristotle? already cited that sneezes between midday and 
midnight are lucky, because that part of the day is associated with the 
end rather than the beginning, and, consequently, a sneeze at that 
time marks approval of what has been done.’ 

When we turn to omens that point forward we find an even greater 
interest on the part of the observer, a greater uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the omen, and, quite naturally, more apprehension of evil 
and tendency to interpret the omen in an unfavorable sense. Like 
all other forms of divination these omens of sneezing were largely 
determined in their meaning by the mental attitude of the observer. 
Quick-wittedness and cleverness on the part of an interpreter could 
often turn an ambiguous omen into one clearly good or clearly bad.‘ 
To determine to what person’s words or actions the chance sneezes 
of a third person might refer would at times demand a, large degree 
of penetration, but this difficulty is not one peculiar to the omen of 
sneezing. 

Carelessness or undue haste or neglect in observing an omen 
sometimes led to a special significance in its repetition. Petronius® 
refers to sneezing thrice in succession; Apuleius® to a sneeze repeated 
again and again till it excited alarm.? In Germany at the present 
time ghosts are said often to sneeze thrice. In Persia, by a principle 


1 XI, 375. 2 Probl. 33. 11. 

3 Here should perhaps be classed the belief found in South Germany (according 
to Wiittke op. cit. 287) that if the youngest child in the house sneezes in bed on Satur- 
day night a lucky week will follow. In this case the prediction would be a consequence 
inferred from the confirmation of the week just ended. 

‘Pliny N.H. xxviii. 16. 698.4-5. 6 Metam.ix.25. 7Cf. also Photius loc. cit. 

8 Wiittke op. cit. 768; cf. also Drechsler op. cit. II, 268; Goodrich-Freer in Folk- 
Lore XIII (1902), 50. 
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Y have not elsewhere noted, repetitions of sneezes negative the bad 
omen of a single sneeze.! 

Through many of these omens of the future we find recurring an 
undefined dread, for there is always the chance that by the mis- 
interpretation of the observer that may be considered as favorable 
which is in reality the portent of disaster. Of such misinterpretations 
Greek and Roman literature furnish many examples, and they 
could hardly have failed to awaken fear. Menander voices this 
apprehension when he says:? 

Avrovpel’, Gv wrdpy Tis, av ern KaKas 

opylopued’, dv iy tis evirvov opodpa 

poBovpel’, dv yAadf dvaxpdyy Sedoixaper. 
Hence, he says, the brutes are far better off than men, for they are 
free from omens.’ 

The power of analogy in folk-customs is very great, and those 
cases in which we have seen a considerable extension of the 
principles of beginnings and of right and left may suggest the possi- 
bility that various other modern sneezing customs may be derived 
by equally natural extensions and admixtures, from the same origins, 

1E. C. Sykes in Folk-Lore XII (1901), 266-67. In Japan, as I am informed by 
Mr. S. Sekine, one sneeze denotes that someone is praising, two that someone is blam- 
ing, and three that someone is loving the sneezer, while four are an indication of a cold 
in the head! The seven sneezes by the Shunammite’s son I have already noted (II 
Kings 4:35). Aristotle (Probl. 33. 3) thinks we normally sneeze twice, rather than 
once or more than twice. 

The term sneezing may also be applied metaphorically to other things than per- 
sons, still retaining its ominous force. In the Palatine Anthology (VI, 333) is an epi- 
gram by one Marcus Argentarius addressed to a lamp and running as follows: 

"Hon, pidrrare NbxvE, Tpis Exrapes’ h Tdxa TEprvhv 
els Oadrdwous Hieav Avrvydynv mpodéyes; 
el yap, dvak, ely 765’ értruuov, olos ’Awé\\wy 
Ovnrois pdvtTis on Kal od mapa Tplrod:. 
With this passage, naturally not to be taken too seriously, may be compared one in 


Ovid (Heroides 18. 151), where Hero writes to Leaader: 


Sternuit et lumen (posito nam scribimus illo), 
sternuit et nobis prospera signa dedit. 


For this notion of the ominous sputtering of lamps in Greece today see Lawson Modern 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion 328. The ominous principle in the case 
of lamps is doubtless different from that of sneezing but has been by analogy and meta- 
phor confused with it. 

? Frag. 534, 9 ff. Kock. 

*A hymn in the Atharva-veda (x. 3. 6, in Sacred Books of the East XLII, 82) 
declares that a certain amulet will afford protection to its possessor in case of his 
beholding an evil dream, seeing an inauspicious animal, or hearing an ominous sneeze 
or the evil shriek of a bird—a kind of insurance against omens not without parallels 
among the Greeks and Romans. 
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to which, in their final forms, their relation appears obscure. We 
must be on our guard, however, against overlooking the possible 
influence of the other, symptomatic explanation of sneezing in illness, 
which may equally well have been extended by analogy. The theory 
of demonic obsession in illness might be adduced to apply even to 
these cases and so reduce them to the same fundamental principle 
as the cases of ominous sneezing, but we shall probably be on safer 
ground if we are content to suppose that in the eyes of the Greek 
and Roman medical systems these sneezings of the sick possessed 
at bottom physiological causes, such as those which Aristotle, in 
various purely physiological passages which I have not here cited,? 
labors to set forth, or, in the unfavorable cases, such as those which the 
folk-lore of Hungary and Iceland assigns.2 From this physiological 
conception is to be derived, as I have already indicated, the use of 
prophylactic phrases like salve.* 

In this brief sketch I have attempted to show that belief in the 
significance of sneezing is a very ancient superstition, appearing in a 
well-developed form as early as Homer and extending ever more 
widely to the present day; that its purposes, like those of many other 
forms of omen, are both corroborative and prophetic; that many of 
its phenomena may be most easily explained by assuming the tem- 
porary presence in the sneezer of a divine power as the agent of the 
sneeze, whose very presence makes the sneeze, his form of revelation, 
itself divine; that other cases appear to be drawn from the rather 
distinct side of therapeutic practice; and, finally, that these notions 
probably became, in their interpretation, confused, not only with 
each other, but also with other fundamental conceptions, such as 
those of beginnings and of right and left. 

THe UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 
1 See the index by Bonitz, s.vv. rralpev, rrapyds. 


2 P, 435, notes 8, 9, supra. 


3 Certain additional references to sneezing in ancient usage not cited in the pages 
above are these: Schol. ad Pind. Ol. 12. 10; Ar. Aves 721 ff.; Dio Chrysost. Orat. 
33 (vol. II, 19. 5 Dind.); Sen. De Ira, ii. 25. 3; Pliny N.H. xix. 39; xxviii. 26 (for a 
custom at banquets). For some additional modern references see the following: 
Wittke op. cit. 378, 770; Drechsler op. cit. II, 268; R. C. Temple in Folk-Lore X 
(1899), 435; Folk-Lore XV (1904), 94. 

4Cf. F. W. H. Myers, ‘‘Greek Oracles’’ (in his Classical Essays 77), who does not, 
however, treat the subject in detail or attempt any proof of the demonic theory as 
applied to sncezing. 





THE STOIC USE OF AEZIZ AND ®PASIz 


By Rate Hermon TUKEY 


In his discussion of the rhetorical theory of the Stoics (De Stoi- 
corum Studiis Rhetoricis, Breslauer philologische Abhandlung, Vol. I) 
Francis Striller has atttemped to show that the Stoics gave to the 
word Aééis a different meaning from what it had in the writings of 
the Peripatetics—that among the Stoics it was uniformly used in 
sense of “word” and consequently was sharply differentiated in 
meaning from ¢pdois, which was used to denote expression as a 
whole. As an illustration of this distinction in the use of the two 
terms he quotes the Stoic list of the qualities of style given in 
Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Zeno (Diog. Laer. vii. 40. 59, quoted below) 
where ¢paars is used in the definition of “EAAnuopds, and Acks 
in the definition of the other qualities. Recent writers on rhetorical 
subjects, and notably Smiley in his dissertation on Latinitas and 
“Erarnuopos (Bull. of the University of Wisconsin, No. 143), have 
accepted Striller’s conclusions and have used this passage in support 
of a theory that the Stoics used the word ‘EAAnuopds as a general 
term to include all the desirable qualities of style and to designate 
the goal of all of their rhetorical practice and theory. The study 
of the use of Ads and dpaous in the writings of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus has led me to doubt the accuracy of Striller’s conclusions 
and to deem it worth while to examine anew the evidence upon which 
they are based. 

A considerable portion of the materiai that is pertinent to such 
an investigation is found in the above-mentioned Life of Zeno by 
Diogenes Laertius, sections 56-60. These sections form a part of a 
larger passage in which he gives a brief statement of the Stoic teach- 
ing in the various fields of knowledge. The whole account is largely 
in the form of definitions and distinctions in the use of related terms, 
and is derived confessedly from several distinct sources. However, 
to the compiler at least, it must represent a tolerably consistent 
treatment of the subjects under discussion, own Sé mept mdavtrwv 
(CLASSICAL ParILoLoey VI, October, 1911] 444 
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Tav ctaxav Soypatwv édokd wou ev t@ Zyvwvos eireiv Bid, da 7d 
TouTov Ktictny yeveoOa THs aipécews . . . . Ta Se Soypata Kouwdas 
éote Tade, vii. 32.38. 

The corner-stone of Striller’s argument is the definition of A€&s 
which is here attributed to Diogenes of Babylon: Adés b¢ éotuv, 
as dnot 6 Avoyévns, pwovn eyypauparos, olov ‘Huepa, loc. cit. vii. 
38. 56. From this it is an easy and apparently safe inference that to 
the Stoics A¢Eis meant a single word. For this assumption he finds 
further support in the fact that, while the Peripatetics, e.g., Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus, used the title epi AdEews, the Stoics, Zeno 
and Chrysippus, used the title epi X¢£ewy, i.e., concerning words.”’ 
Striller then very properly shows that these Stoic works were largely 
concerned with defining and distinguishing similar terms. At this 
point, however, he inadvertently introduces evidence that contra- 
dicts his own contention as to the Stoic usage of this term. In order 
to show the nature of the contents of the Stoic works just mentioned, 
he refers to the Iepi AdEws (sic) of Poseidonius, quoting from that 
work the distinction between ofnua and rofnows as given in Diog. 
Laer. vii. 41. 60, roinua 8é éotiv, ws 6 Tlocedads pnow év ty Tepi 
rAdEews eloaywyn, A€Eis Euperpos 4 eUpvOpos peta oKxevts Td Aoyoesdés 
éxBeBnxvia: 70 edpvO mov Selvar 76 


Taia peyiorn wat Ards aidnp. 


toinow Sé éott cnpavtixdyv troinua, piunow tepiéxyov Oeiwv xa 
avOpwreiwv. Here are two instances of the use of A¢éis by a Stoic 
writer that demand explanation. How does it happen that the title 
of Poseidonius’ work reads Ilept A€fews instead of epi AcEewv? 
Surely A€E& cannot be interpreted here as meaning “word.” Even 
more difficult is the task of harmonizing such a definition of A€£s 
with the other use of the term in the passage quoted, woinua dé 
€oTt . . . . AEs Eupetpos 4 evpvOuos, xTrA. What sort of a word 
would be evpvOuos? If soma is restricted to a single word, 
does it not follow from the definition that mo/noiw has the same 
limitation ? 

Let us now return to the Stoic definition of A¢&is, which we have 
already quoted, AdEis 5¢ éotw Kata Tos Xtwixots, B: nor oO 
Atoyévns, pov éyypdpparos, olov “Hyudpa. Adyos bé éote havi) 
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onpavtixn amo duavoias éxmeutrouevn, olov ‘Hudpa éoti. Evidently 
it is the example that has given rise to the notion that A€£s is 
here restricted to a single word. There is no such limitation 
in the formal definition. The presence of @wv7 in the singular 
number as a predicate appositive is not to be taken as evidence for 
such a restriction, because it also appears in the same way in the 
definition of Adyos. In fact, the only distinction between AEs 
and Adyos that is suggested by the definitions themselves is qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative. This distinction is expressly stated 
in the succeeding section: Adis 5€ Adyou Siapeper, Ste Adyos ael 
onuavtixes éott, rékis 5€ Kal aonpavtos ws % BrLtupL, Adyos Se 
ovdapas. Aééis then according to the Stoic definition is speech 
without regard to its content, i.e., it may or may not convey meaning. 
It, is speech viewed from its formal side, be it a single word or a group 
of words. Ad¢yos is speech considered as a medium for conveying 
thought. So too zrodnua is metrical speech viewed from its formal 
side, and zroénows is metrical speech conveying a certain content of 
meaning. It is at once apparent that by taking these terms at their 
minimum limits a quantitative distinction may also be drawn. Thus 
moinua will then mean a single line of poetry and zro/nows a complete 
poem; in like manner A¢&s will mean a single word and Adyos a 
complete sentence. Such in fact is the author’s use of the two terms 
in the definition of barbarism and solecism: 6 8¢ BapBapiopos éx 
Tav Kakiav réEis éotl mapa To Bos Tav evdaipovovvtwv ‘EXXAjvwv. 
gororxicpos bé éott AGyoS akaTaAdyHrAwWS ouVTETAypEVOS, loc. cit. 40. 
59. But this limitation of meaning does not apply to the use of 
rAeEis in the definition of zro/nua, nor to the use of woénpua in the 
definition of zroijow. In both of these cases the words are free from 
all quantitive restrictions. 

With this extension of the meaning of A¢£:s we still leave its use 
in the title [epi X€Eews outside of the limits of our definition. For 
the A€Eis that we have defined is a concrete dwvy, be it one word 
or more, while A¢£is as used in the title evidently denotes expression 
in the abstract, i.e., the use of words. That the Stoics felt no incon- 
venience in such a twofold use of a single term is well illustrated by 
the definition of duaAexTos in this same passage (loc. cit. vii. 38. 56.): 
Sudrexros bé dotw AEs Keyapaypevn COuKas Te Kai ‘EXAnuKas 
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h AEs trotamn, todréoT: Tod Kata SidreExTOoVv, olov Kata pév 
thy ’ArOida, Oaratra, Kata dé tHv "lada, ‘Hyepn. Here duddexros 
in the first instance means a dialectical form, and in the second 
dialectical usage. The first is concrete, the second is abstract. In 
like manner Herodian entitled one of his works [epi povnpous 
reFews, using Ad~s abstractly, but began its opening sentence 
with trav A€Fewv al wey wANBovar Kal’ ouoidtnta, at dé ov, where 
reEewy is used concretely to denote “words.” 

Inasmuch as the study of grammar was largely developed among 
the Stoics, it is quite probable that they were the first to use Aé£is 
in the sense of ‘“‘word’’—in order to avoid the ambiguity in the use 
of dévoya, which otherwise denoted both “noun” and ‘word.’ 
Moreover it is not unlikely that some Stoics used A¢€és in that sense 
alone, employing ¢paors to express the corresponding abstract mean- 
ing. But the assertion that the Stoics as a class used Adés only 
in the sense of “word” is not supported even by the evidence 
presented by Striller himself. 

®pacis as a rhetorical term seems to have been of Stoic origin, 
and may well have been introduced into their vocabulary in connec- 
tion with the adoption of Ads to denote “word.” It is not used 
by Aristotle, Anaximenes, or Demetrius, and appears in Dionysius 
principally in phrases that suggest Stoic influence. From its use 
with certain adjectives it would appear that it came into the vocabu- 
lary of Dionysius (or of his source) in the technical expressions, 
kupia ppdows and tpomixy dpacis. While the distinction between 
simple and metaphorical language was not the invention of the 
Stoics, it is natural that they should give to it greater emphasis in 
their rhetorical works and that for this reason their terminology 
should be accepted by non-Stoic writers. 

In the list of the qualities of style given in Diogenes Laertius, to 
which reference was made at the beginning of the article, dpdars is 
used in the definition of ‘EAAnuopes, and Aékis in the definition 
of the other qualities: apetal 5¢ Adyou eioit mévte ‘EXAnucyEs, 
cadyjvera, cuvTopia, mpérov, KatacKkeuvn, ‘EXAnvc MOS pév Od éoTL 
dpdos adiarrtwros év TH TexviKy Kal wi eixaia cuvnOeia. cadyvea 
dé dors AéEts yvwpiyws Tapictaoa Td voovpevov. cuvtopia dé éort 
reEis avta Ta avayKaia Tepiéyovoa mpos SHAwoLY TOD TMpaypuaTos. 
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mpérrov S€¢ éote A€Eis oikela TH TpayuaTt. KatacKevn dé gore reEus 
éxtredevyvia tov idvwticpov. Striller, assuming that the presence 
of the two different terms dpdois and A€—is was due to a desire 
on the part of the author of the definitions to indicate a funda- 
mental difference between ‘EAAnuopds and the other qualities, 
states that ‘EAAnvopues was concerned with expression as a whole, 
while the other qualities had to do with single words. Smiley fol- 
lows him in differentiating between dpdoiws and Adés, but makes 
EAAnuopes include all of the other qualities here mentioned. 
Against the latter assertion it is sufficient to call attention to the 
fact that the author has taken pains to state that there are five 
qualities, not one with four subdivisions, nor four that make a single 
composite. Whatever may be the teachings of the Stoics elsewhere, 
the writer of this paragraph, for the time being at any rate, had five 
separate qualities in mind, of which ‘EAAnwopes was only one. 
There still remains the possibility that ‘EAAnvicpes was thought 
of as being more comprehensive in its scope than the other qualities 
and that the two terms were used as we find them later in the writers 
on figures of speech: viz., @pdous referring to a group of words and 
reEts to a single word. There is no question but that in an appropri- 
ate context A¢~is may mean a single word, or the use of a single word, 
but to give it such a meaning in the definition of ocvvrouéa, for 
example, is absurd. It were better even to reverse the distinction 
between dpaow and Adés, and to argue that their presence was 
indicative of the fact that ‘EAAnuopds is concerned with single words 
—a thesis for which considerable support might be found—while 
cuvtouia and the other qualities are concerned with groups of words. 
But it is evident that Diogenes Laertius did not understand that 
any distinction whatever had been intended in the use of the two 
terms. For otherwise he would have prepared the reader by giving 
a formal definition setting forth the difference between them. Such, 
at least, is his practice elsewhere in this passage. He has already 
distinguished A€€is from Adyos and dwvy (loc. cit. 38. 57), but he 
gives no hint of any distinction between ¢paow and Adis. More- 
over where it is essential for him to make the distinction that Striller 
seeks to find here, we have not ¢pacws but Adyos contrasted with 
Aé€Eis, as in the definition of barbarism and solecism, which was 
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quoted above. The presence of ¢pacvs in the passage under dis- 
cussion may be explained without assuming any distinction in mean- 
ing between the two terms. ‘EAAnwopes as a rhetorical term is 
undoubtedly of Stoic origin and consequently received its first formal 
definition from Stoic teachers. The other qualities of style had 
already been defined by the Peripatetics. In the definitions before 
us the original terminology has persisted in each case. pdow and 
Adis are here equivalent terms, but are derived from separate 
sources. 
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STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Srratron, and prepared 
under the supervision of Cart D. Buck! 


LABIAL TERMINATIONS 


Words in -7 or -$a (ALso -fa)—in -ys or -fas, gen. -pov—and 
in -fos and -ov, gen. gov. 


By E. H. Sturtevant 


WORD-LISTS? » 
Worpbs IN -$7 AND $a 


adn, Hdt.,+ 
“Adn, P. 
tBada: Lwpos. Adxwves, Hesych. 
Bay, Aesch.,+ 
xataBadpy, Theophil. (Th.). 
xidadyn, Hesych. [p. 201. 
oxdadpy, Herodian 1. 346. 7, 2. 456. 
3 L. [p. 201. 
xwdady, Hesych. [p. 201. 
ready, Apocalyps. Anastasiae 9. 9 
Homb.,+[p. 207. 
cada, Hesych. , 
Kada, P. 
xépxada, Hesych. 
oxadn, Aesch.,+ 
Sxady, P. 
oxady, App.,+[p. 210. 
dvacxady, Strabo, + 
xata-, Aesch.,+ 
téx, pap. Tebt. 2. 342. 27, 28. 
tdzo-, Choerob. ad Theodos. 103. 
12 Hilg. 
tro-, Diosc. 


1 See introductory note, CP. V. 323 ff. 


téAdda = €Xados, Corona Pretiosa 
(Du Cange). 
(é)oxadrdgn, CGL. 2. 209. 39, 211. 
56 [p. 201. 
dvaxokagy, CGL. 2. 191. 14. 
’"Avadn, P. 
-agij 
ovv-, Arist.,+ 
émucvv-, Bacchius Isagoge 311 Jan. 
trocuv-, id. ib. + 
teé-, CGL. 3. 310. 63. 
ém-, Aesch.,+ 
pada, Epich. 204 Kaib. (?), Hesych. 
8. V. padavis [p. 210. 
pady, Hom.,+[p. 210. 
tdpady (or *A-?), Herodian 1. 346. 
4L. 
mapadai, Philes (Koum.). 
yeapy, Aesch.,+; ypopda, IG. 4. 
1487. 271. 
dua-, Plat.,+ 
tavridia-, Wilcken Ostr. Gr. 1509, 
etc. 


2 For the method of arrangement, the meaning of abbreviations, etc., see footnote 


in CP. V. 343 f. 


‘The only important deviation from the practice there described is 


the addition of references to the discussion of words in -¢y, -¢ys. and -gos, CP. VI. 
197-215. These references follow the citations of Greek authors and are set off by the 


sign [, e.g., xeSdg@n, Hesych. [p. 201. 
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~ypahy) 

oxw.-, Poll. 7. 128. 

dva-, Lys. 30. 17, 25,+; &yypodd, 
IG. 4. 1485. 141, 177, 1492. 10, 
etc. 

mapa-, Dem., Arist.,+ 

avturapa-, CGL. 2. 230. 12. 

xata-, Autolycus Sphaer, 8. 25 
Hultsch, pap. Rev. L. 34. 4,+; 
xay-, SGDI. 1614. 34. 

pera-, Aristeas ad Philocr. 528. 5 
Macauley,+ 

ay-, see dva- 

Kay-, See KaTa- 

éy-, Dem., Arist.,+; éyypopd, IG. 
4. 1485. 136. 

yevdey-, Arist. Athen. Pol. 59. 3,+ 

perey-, Georg. Pachym. 1. 269. 18 

Bekk.,+ 

ovy-, Hdt.,+ 

mapacvy-, Dem. ap. Poll. 8. 140, 
pap. Tor. (Mayser). 

ém-, Thuc.,+ 

tovvem-, pap. Oxy. 2. 273. 23, 373. 

mapem-, Schol. Ar.,+ 

tperem-, pap. Tebt. 1. 113. 4, 5,4 

aept-, Aesch.,-+ 

avtt-, Lys. 23. 10,+ 

téx-, SGDI. 1615. 5. 

amo-, Andoc. 1. 23,+ 

tro-, Aesch.,+ 

mpov7o-, Plotin. 

xetpo-, VV. LL. (Th.). 

mpo-, Xen.,-+ 

*Iao-, Antisthenes ap. Diog. L. 

tiwep-, inscr. in Rev. d. Etudes 
Gr. 19. 246 1. 10. 

éo-, Cass. Dio. 

mapeao-, Plut. 2. 756 D. 

mpoo-, SGDI. 304 A 50, pap. Berl. 
3. 776. 2. 19, Eust. 

éxavw-, Du Cange without ref., 
Modern Gk. 

‘Iepady, Hecat. ap. Steph. Byz. 
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xpada, Hesych. 
-pady 
t&a(p)-, Soranus Gynaec. 2. 40, 
pap. Archiv 2. 2. 
avap-, Aét. (Th.), + 
xatap-, Jo. Lyd. 179. 4,+ 
tpoxatap-, Apophth. 192 C Migne. 
oaxkxop(p)ada, Cosmas Hieromon. 
(Du Cange), Modern Gk. 
tro-, CGL. 2. 190. 58, 191. 13, 
467. 34. 
ovp-, Ps.-Hipp. 23. 55. 3 Kiihn,+ 
Trpadyn=radpn, Ditt. Syl. 531. 27. 
Tpagy, P. 
mpocady, E.M. 
tapy, Hdt.,+ 
Tad, IG. 3. 4282. 
témrady, LXX Sirach (Hatch and 
Redp.). 
écipeoo-, Ps.-Appul. (Th.). 
év-, SGDI. 311, 3502. 
vexpo-, pap. Grenf. 2. 71. 1. 8, 75. 
1. 22. 
Wada, Hesych. 
Tyr€qy, P. 
tha, Aq. (Hatch and Redp.). 
dxadynoy, Ar.,+[p. 201. 
xvngon, LXX,+[p. 204. 
trapydn, Hesych. [p. 205. 
T¥nda, Anon. Antiqu. Cpol. (Du 
Cange). 
1? Aatda, Hesych. 
Aaidy, Call. 
?oeia, Hesych. 
oxidn, sign. inc., Crantor ap. Diog. 
L. 
-adipy) 
trept-, IG. 2. 834 b 61 Add. 
ovv-, Epiphan. (Th.). 
témovv-, Donat. 4. 396 K.,+ 
am-, CGL. 2. 554. 46; 4. 24. 
txar-, Ditt. Inscr. Gr. Or. 2. 737. 
10. 
éidn, Hesych. 
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éAoupy, Hom.,+ 
ovv-, Ps.-Dem. Phal. 70, Dion. 
H,+ 
jémuovv-, Diomed. 442. 20 K.,+ 
tiroouv-, Tryphon. in Nauck Lex. 
Vind. ix. 
da-, CGL. 2. 232. 47. 
tér-, Moschn. (Soph.). 
t-, IG. 2. 803 f 4. 
pup-, Poll.,+ 
Txpvo-, Liber Chymicus MS. (Du 
Cange s. v. xoAdBados), Modern 
Gk. 
pudy, Lye. [p. 210. 
TAypiga, Hesych. [p. 205. 
aypipyn, Herodian 1. 345. 32, 2. 456. 
3,+[p. 205. 
"Epign, Fr. 
dvappipa, Pratinas 1. 16 Crusius. 
émippipy, (Tougard, Quid ad Pro- 
fanos Mores Dignoscendos Conf. 
Acta SS.). 
droppipy, Schol. Eur. Hee. 673 
Schwartz, Theod. Stud. (Th.),+ 
1? otpy, Herodian 1. 108. 14. 
Lipa (Sipy, Herodian 1. 345. 32 
L) = Tiga, P. 
rin, a kind of spelt, Arist.,+ 
tidy, Sign. inc., Ar. [p. 201. 
Tida= Sida, P. 
tWida, IG. 4. 823. 35, 60. 
aA, Lye. [p. 212. 
tysarpy, Gramm. in A.B. 382. 6. 
ddeAgy, Aesch.,+ 
-adéAgy | 
tTpc-, Mummy-ticket ap. Spiegel- 
berg, Aeg. u. Gr. Eigenn. 
yvvacx-, Niceph. Greg. 1. 203. 6 
Schopen,+ 
gur-, P. 
eé-, Justin M. 584 C Migne,+ 
dioeé-, Ps.-Jo. Jejun. 1893 D Migne, 
Theod. Balsam. 1201 B Migne. 
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apwreé-, Georg. Acropolit. 98. 13, 
100. 12 Bekk.,+ 

yvvaixo-, Eccl. (Th.) 

tporpo-, Lambros Romans Grecs 4. 
355. 

dvdp-, Anton. Mon.s. v. yaAowvn.+ 

matp-, Gl. (Th.). 

pytp-, Gl. (Th.), Manass. Chron. 





2619. 

avr-, Schol. Eur. (Th.), Anna 
Comn. 12. 7. 

tdvervy-, Lambros Romans Grecs 
4. 692. 


pirdat, Diose.,+ 
ciddn, Arist.,+[p. 200. 
tiAdy, Lue. [p. 201. 
téyxoAdn, Anon. Astron. (Du Cange). 
t’Apoy, Herodian 1. 345. 21 L. 
yaudai, Lyc. 
? yvapeai, Lyc. 358, Hesych s. v. 
yappat. 
papy, Polyb.,+ 
ody, “voice,” Hom.,+ 
épda: dopyn. Adxwves; 
Hesych. 
poudy, Aesch., Pind.,+[p. 212. 
éripoupa, Pind. 
vippyn, Hom.,+ 
Nupoy, P. 
Trapaviudy, Isid. Or. 9. 7. 8. 
peddo-, Poll. 3. 45,+ 
adOopo-, Anon. h. in Virg. (Th.). 
Txperro-, Act. SS. Mai. 6. 365 B. 
Tug, P. 
Sripody, P. 
BatGpda, Hesych. [p. 201. 
Aody, Diod. 
yopyoAoda, Ar. 
EvpvAcdgn, P. 
ypoda, see ypady, dva-, éy-. 
épop7, Hom.,+ 
toroaopody, inscr. BCH. 28. 78. 
tpopy, Aesch.,+ 


dpi: vor, 


1 The tradition sometimes gives -aded > 4. 











-tpody, oxytone and paroxytone, the 
latter written out. 
dia-, Xen.,+ 
ava-, LXX Mace. 2. 6. 23,+ 
tovvava-, Ps.-Dem. Phal. Typi 
Epistolares 1. 
"Emcrpogn, P. 
éx-, Eur. fr. 317. 5 Nauck,+ 
? twrex-, Eur. fr. 282. 6 Nauck 
ap. Galen. 1. 23. 
ovvtpopn, CI. 3857 i Add. 
Suvrpddy, P. 
dzo-, Dion. H.,+ 
to-, Max. Tyr.,+ 
tfwo-, Du Cange without ref. 
otpopy, Aesch.,+ 
totpodpai: dorpazai, Hesych. 
tirpody, IG. 2. 836. 63. 
ducrtpopy, Hipp. Fract. 2. 74. 4 
Kihlew.,+ 
mpodua-, Clem. Al. 2. 216. 26 Dind. 
ava-, Aesch.,-++ 


ovvava-, LXX Sap. 8. 16, Mace. 3. 


2. 33,+ 


éruva-, Theon Progymnastica 2. 
87. 12 Spengel, Hermog. Rhet. 


2. 336. 18 Spengel. 


mapa-, Greg. Nyss. (Th.), CGL. 2. 


396. 26, 531. 49. 
xata-, Aesch.,+ 


pera-, Aesch. (?Meineke, Phil. 19. 


224), Plat.,+ 
Oiorpody, P. 
émuotpopy, Aesch.,+ 
"Emotpoda, P. 
maperatpopy, Plut. 
avrem-, Plut.,+ 
aept-, Soph. fr. 399. 8 Nauck,+ 
dvturepi-, Plut.,+ 
avtt-, Arist.,+ 
dudu-, Hesych. 
éx-, Plut.,+ 
mapex-, Malch.,+ 
dzo-, Aesch.,+ 
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avraro-, Strabo. 
tro-, Soph., Hdt.,+ 
avOuro-, Theod. Stud. 


(Th.), 
Georg. Pachym. 2. 331. 16 Bekk. 


tioo-, Ammonius ad Arist. 71 
Busse,+ 
ov-, Hdt.,+ 
Sogn, P. 
drgoa, Gramm. in A.B. 441. 11, Sui- 
das,+ 
T’Ardn, CIG. 4122. 
kapoy, Xen.,+[p. 214. 
Sxdpon, P. [p. 211. 
vapoy, Hesych. 
tapdn  arodos, téppa, Hesych. 
trapdy “ BAacrds,’”’? Hesych. 
Tapdy, P. 
Skippau, P. 
popdy, Hom.,+- 
tMop¢y, Herodian 2. 1.8 L. 
igy, Aesch.,+ 
d&vdy, Aristeas ad Philocr. 534. 
18 Macauley. 
kuda “head” (Cretan), Hesych. 
[p. 215. 
xugy, a kind of shrimp, Epich. 64 
Kaib.,+[p. 201. 
oxvoy, Gl. (Th.). 
txadvgy, pap. Berl. 2. 640.7. [p. 212. 
tdxaAvdy, Poll. 6. 51, Symeon Seth 
Aliment. Fac. 126 Lank. [p. 201. 
meptxarvpy, Plat. 
yAvoyn, LXX Ex 25. 6, 28. 21,4+ 
TAvdai, P. 
duayAvgy, Aristeas ad Philocr. 531. 
4 Macauley,+ 
dva-, id. ib. 530. 3,+ 
xata-, Hipp. Art. 2. 229 Kiihlew. 
téy-, Philodem. (Gomperz, Philo- 
dem u.d. asthetischen Schriften 
d. Hercul. Bibliothek 60). 
Trept-, Paul. Aeg. (Soph.). 
éx-, Ael. 
dzo-, Alex Trall. (Th.). 
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?TloAvdy, P. 
? ywigy, Hesych. 
ovv-vpy, Plat.,+ 
txaSovdy, Hesych. [p. 201. 
map-vpy, Plut.,+ 
dpvdy, Herodian 1. 345. 29 L., 
Hesych. 
txpvdy, Georg. Pachym. 2. 249. 
Bekk. 
xataxpupd, Soph. 
drroxpypy, LXX,+ 
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xopuvpy, Hom.,+ [pp. 204, 214. 

Kopv¢y, P. 

tpvdy, Eur.,+ [p. 198. 

Tpv¢y, P. 

Kooovdy, P. [p. 206. 

tudy, Theophr.,+ 

jorvdy, sign. inc. CGL. 2. 439. 32. 
mpovro-orupy, Theano Ep. (L. and 

8.) 

ép- vpy, Plat., + 

“Addy, P. 


Worps IN -$7s AND -$das, GEN. -gov! 


t”’Adas, Herodian 1. 57. 15, 2. 654, 
32 L. 
txovrdAadas, Portius (Du Cange) 
[p. 200. 
*Avadys, P. 
-digns 
duxo-, Luc. 
vonodipas, Galen (L. and 8.), CGL. 
2. 122. 2. 
pnxavo-, Ar. 
mpaypato-, Ar. 
diArothas, Theocr., Eust., E.M. 
tMarpidas, IG. 12. 2. 646, 19 [p. 206. 
t’AAdas, Herodian 1. 57. 15, 2. 654. 
32 L. 


TAéAdas, id. ib. 
Svapdas, P. 
xeudas, Hesych. [p. 200. 
TKAvovdas, IG. 12. 3. 1181 [p. 206. 
TExove¢ys, IG. 12. 3. 1187 [p. 206. 
arovippys, Poll. 
-hodas 

yopyo-, Ar. 

Aevxo-, Eur. 

Aevxo-, P. 
"Ovddas, P. [p. 207. 
? arpas, Herodian 2. 936, 28 L. 
"Axigas, Herodian 2. 655. 1 L. 
xovxovgas, Horapollo [p. 199. 


Worbs IN -$os AND -fov; GEN. -dov 


Substantives in -gos are masculine unless otherwise stated 


-Bados, ov, 
paroxytone. 
a-, CGL. 2. 215. 9. 
mapa-, Phot. 8. v. apadoupyis. 


paroxytone and pro- 


xoAy-, Aretae. 
&i-, Cic.,+ 
xorAoi-, Nic. 
tpi-, Jo. Lyd. 


1Not included are words which are clearly o-stems with forms showing the well- 


known transfer to the vowel declension, e.g., ‘Epyorpépys, gen., -rpépov, Coins Brit. 
Mus. Ionia, p. 141, No. 214, or Aeol. edpuvédns, acc. -vépnv, Choerob. 4. 1. 384. 3 
Hilg. (cf. Lesb. dayoréAny, etc.). Among names in -gas there is danger of including 
some which belong with Ilepigas, gen. -¢avros, and the like, but nearly all those given 
in the list either occur in the oblique cases with vowel declension or are so classed by 
Herodian. 

Included are a few forms in -¢ns and -¢gas which occur only in the nominative and 
may possibly belong with words in -ns, -ous; or -ns, -n7o0s. 














-Bados, ov 
xpvoeu-, Cod. Antiq. Cpol. 29, 34, 
39 Bekk., Anon. in Combef. 
Orig. Cpol. (Th.). 
avOo-, Plut.,+ 
tévOo-, Caesarius 981 Migne. 
tivdixo-, Christianus Chymicus MS. 
(Du Cange). 
Koxko-, Simoc. 7. 9. 4. 
WAo-, Vv. l. rrAo-, CGL. 2. 152. 18. 
xoAo-, Aretae.,+ 
xoxxwvo-, Schol. recent. Pind. 
povo-, edict of Diocletian in CIL. 
3 suppl. 3 p. 1951 1. 31. 
6fdBadov = dévBadov, pap. Berl. 
781. 1. 3, 17, 3. 5, ete., Phryn. 
in A.B. 56. 21,+ 
tpoBepo-, Niceph. Presb. Cpol. in 
Act. SS. Mai. 6. 18* B. 
ovdypo-, Jo. Lyd. de Mens. 4. 25. 
épvOpo, MS. anni 1286 (Th.). 
mopvpo-, Ion ap. Ath. 604 B,+ 
txapvo-, Nicolaus Notaras (Du 
Cange). 
éyoBadov,' Epiphan. de Mens. et 
Pond. 263. 27 Hultsch, Suid. 
8. V. dppovia. 
é&0Badov,! Cratin. 2. 83 Mein., 
Ar.,+ 
t *édados, 5, [p. 203. 
poyraedados, a, ov, Luc. 
xidagos, Hesych. [p. 201. 
tdpdidados, ov, pap. Oxy. 2. 298. 9, 
10 [p. 211. 
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oxivdapos (MS. cxwvdaxds), 9, Ael. 
{p. 201. 

Béados (réapos in Ducas 273. 11 
Bekk., Oetados [Th.]), CGL. 2. 
326. 58, Jo. Camen. 530. 9 
Bekk.,+[p. 207. 

?aiadoi, Hesych. 

? xaos, E.M. 499. 38 [p. 211. 
éyxados, Philocles 5 Nauck (?), 
Eupol. 2. 565 Mein. [p. 210. 

Képxados, P. [p. 206. 

oxados, Hes.,+[p. 210. 

-oxados, ov, paroxytone and pro- 
paroxytone. 

a-, Strabo,+ 

dvd-, Chron. Pasch. 700, 729 
Dind.,+ 

mupyo-, Lyc. 

Dirdoxados, P. 

gvro-, Ps.-Theocr. 25. 27, Philipp. 
in Anth. P. 

gvro-, E.M. 803. 13. 

et-, Hesych. 8. v. Ade, Apollon. 
Lex. Hom. 107 Bekk. 

?Aadds, Hesych. [p. 203. 

xdAados, Hesych. [p. 201. 

doxdAagos, Arist.,+[p. 201. 

*AoxdAados, P. [p. 206. 

édados, Hom.,+[p. 197.: 

*Edados, P. [p. 206. 

torpaBédadgos, inscr. Wood Dis- 
coveries, etc. Append. 4 No. 13. 

tpay-, Aesch. fr. 444 Nauck,+ 

immotpay-, Philem. 4. 30 Mein. 


1’Oyd8agor and dBagor do not harmonize with the other words in -Ba¢os, all of 
which show the ordinary meaning of the verb Bdwrrw, whether active or passive. In 








fact the meaning of df¢Badoy does not fall under any of the types usually presented by 
compounds with a verbal root as final member. Probably it is a regressive formation 
from the synonymous dfuBdduy (ef. deddn from Oedgiov, CP. VI, 207), which is, in 
that case, a primary derivative in -wy like éuBdgiov. Petersen Greek Diminutives in 
-tov, p. 125, points out that d&vBdgiov seems to have deteriorative force in its one 
occurrence (Antiphan. fr. 3. 89 Mein.), and consequently he considers it a secondary 
derivative. That connotation, however, may be due entirely to the attributive 
xepauéwv, which there accompanies it. In any case é6yéS8agov was formed on the model 
of d€0Bagor. 
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"EXados 
txpad-, Nicet. Acom. 718. 10 Bekk. 
txpt-, Leont. Byz. 1616 A Migne. 
év-, Callixinus ap. Ath. 200 F. 
iwn-, Arist. 
xoup-, Cosm. Ind. 444 C Migne. 
tavp-, Cosm. Ind. 441 C Migne,+ 
téyx’AAagov, Hesych. [p. 205. 
xoAados, Plaut. Pers. 294, 846, 
etc.,+ [p. 203. 
KoAados, P. 
WwpoxorAagos, Diphil. 4. 399 Mein. 
ovAados, Hesych. [p. 205. 
yvadhos = xvados, Plut. 2. 858 E. 
[p. 198. 
dyvados, ov, N.T. Matt. 9. 16, 
Marc. 2. 21, pap. Lond. 2. 
246,+ [p. 198. 
émi-, ov, Poll., CGL. 2. 90. 19, 26, 
etc. 
trpwro-, ov, pap. Tebt. 2. 406. 14. 
Ajvados, Menand. Colax 21 Kérte, 
+ [pp. 203, 207. 
xvados, Hdt.,+ [p. 198. 
dxvados, ov, Achmet 158,+ 
dveruoivapos, ov, Clem. Rom. ap. 
Orig. 2. 85. B Migne. 
Tlados 4, P. 
arados, Hesych. [p. 199. 
*Exados, P. 
dvérados, Menand. 4. 189 Mein., + 
"Eééragos, Epiphan. 2. 141. 4 
Dind. 
Iladairados, P. 
pado., Hesych. [p. 201. 
~ypaos, ov, paroxytone and propar- 
oxytone; proparoxytones which 
occur only as substantives are 
written out; dialectic -ypodos. 
a-, Thuc. Andoc. 1. 86, 89,+ 


tdaypadpov, pap. Oxy. 127. 2, 9, 
Abbo Floriacensis 559 B Migne. 

oxu-, LXX Sap. 15. 4,+ 

BiBrAw-, Cratin. 2. 159 Mein.,+ 

témcroXua-, Polyb. 1. 26 ap. Ath. 
195 b. 

maryvia-, Ath. 

ticropia-, Ditt. Syll. 259. 13, 929. 
93, Attici ap. Anton. Mon. Lex. 

t dvaypados, Mart. Cap. 6. 715. 

mapa-, CGL. 2. 156. 3, 3. 23. 27, 
Salmas. Solin. 643. 

mapaypapos, 7, Hephaest. 73 ff. 
Consbruch, Herodian 1. 234. 
27 L.,+ 

drapa-, Polyb.,+ 

dvtirapaypados, 7, Montefale. Pa- 
laeogr. (Th.). 

dvorapa-, Polyb. 

xata-, Alex. Mynd. ap. Ath.,+1 

téyxara-, Ephraem. 8841 Bekk. 

veoxata-, App. 

duera-, Theod. Stud. (Th.). 

éy-, Arist.,+: &yypodos, 4, SGDI. 
5101. 43; éyypopov, SGDI. 5149. 
16, 31, 35, 36. 

Wevdey-, Cic. 

dvéy-, Schol. Plat. Apol. p. 330 
Bekk. 

érey-, IG. 3. 1112, 1127. 12, 1189. 
8, 1144. 10, 1160. 50. 

mapéy, Posidon. ap. Ath. 211 F,+ 

mpwréy-, IG. 3. 1110, ete. 

tovyypadov, pap. Lond. 2. 162. 

avyypados, 4, SGDI. 1222. 40, 
BCH. 21. 575. 16. IG. 7. 3171. 
6, 3172, 34, etc.; ovyypodos, 
IG. 4. 742. 2, 823. 49, 1485. 159, 
BCH. 26, pp. 42, 52, 65. 

dovy-, Diod. 


1 Kaibel, Ep. Gr. Add. 459 a 5, reads Kardypados in place of the earlier editor's 


xardypagos. But proper names in -ypagdos are unknown, except for Pde:poypddos, 
which is also doubtful. 











-ypaspos, ov 

fwy-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 

pedt-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 

xaAAt-, Ps.-Herodian (Th.)., Simoc. 
8. 13. 8,+ 

t rpwroxaAXu-, Theod. Stud. 1740 
D Migne. 

npi-, Menand. 4. 313 Mein. 

Aefi-, Lex. in A.B. 1094. 

éwi-, Greg. Nyss. (Th.), Nemes. 
584 A Migne. 

Yevderi-, SGDI. 3758. 123, Po- 
lyb.,+ 

dveri-- Tab. Heracl. 1. 84 
(-ypogos), Polyb.,+ 

trepi-, CGL. 3. 327. 37. 

mepi-, Greg. Naz. 3. 406 A, 1574 
A Migne,+ 

drepi-, Dion H.,+ 

éuepi-, Ps.-Athan. 4.45 A. Migne, 


+ 

tidiorepi-, Jo. Damasc. 752 Migne. 

avrozepi-, Damascius (Th.). 

evrrepi-, Strabo,+ 

txAnoi-, S. Methodius ap. Symeon 
Magist. 643 Bekk., Georg. Cedr. 
117 Bekk., etc. 

avri-, Dem.,+; avriypodoy, IG. 12. 
3. 248, SGDI. 5155. 

fAao-, Wilcken Ostr. Gr. 1052 
Suppl., pap. Berl. 2. 14,+ 

Tt ?dxpeBo-', Act. SS. Sept. 8. 348 E. 

iayBo-, Eudoc. M. 514,+ 

d:OvpapBo-, Tzetz. 

Aoyo-, Thuc.,+ 

oxedo-, Euchait. 1149 B Migne,+ 

xuvaido-, Choerob. in A.B. 1389,+ 

eido-, Schol. Pind. Pyth. p. 31. 13 
Drachm., E.M. 295. 52. 

dudodo-, pap. Lond. 3. 30, 31. 

Wevdo-, Arist.,+ 

wevdo-, Hieron. ad Isai. prol. 4. 21. 
1 Migne. 


1 The editors write dxp:Boypadgels. 
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kwpwdo-, Diose. in Anth. P. 
{6co-, Pisid. Hexaem. 1816. 
6e0-, Philostorg. 513 A Migne,+ 
veo-, Mel. in Anth. P. 
welo-, Diog. L. 
dAvfo-, Schol. Nic. 
790-, Arist. 
6p00-, Jo. Charax ad Theodos 2. 
413. 6 Hilg.,+ 
tép60-, Mart. Cap. 1. 65. 
émo60-, Plin. Ep. 3. 5. 17,+ 
pv60-, Polyb.,+ 
yato-, Marcian Peripl. Maris Ex- 
teri 1. 1, Hesych. 
toxao-, Conc. Nic. 2 (Soph.) 
xehadao-, Mauric. Strateg. (Th.). 
ovpBorao-, Aster. 229 C Migne,+ 
tapao-, Naucrat. de Obitu 
Theod. Stud. 1829 A Migne. 
dpxawo-, CGL. 2. 21. 8. 
éy.o-, Epiph. 4. 7. 24, Dind.,+ 
ido-, LXX Ps. 151 tit., Gell.,+ 
tpaywoo-, Polyb.,-+- 
Téwdo-, Eust. Ant. 669 D Migne. 
kwpwo.o-, Polyb.,-+ 
?tapBeo-, Dem. 
éXeyero-, Anth. P.,+ 
oixeo-, JO. Hierosol. Vit. Jo. 
Damasc. 453 B Migne. 
onpeo-, Plut.,+ 
oxo-, v. l. in LXX Sap. 15. 4, 
Hesych. 8. v. oxuypadiav. 
BiBrXo-, Antiph. Com. 3. 114 
Mein. ,+ 
cxodo-, Schol. recent. Ap. Rh. 
érBarapuo-, Tzetz. 
tagwo-, Theoph. Chron. 440. 8 de 
Boor. 
mapoyuo-, Th. without ref. 
ioropio-, Polyb.,+ 
éyxwpuo-, Artemid., M. Aurel. ap. 
Front. Ep. 31. 5 Naber, IG. 
1773. 10 
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~ypados, ov 

tépoo-, Vett. Val. 74. 19 Kroll,+ 

épo.d-, Apol. Dysc. 258. 14 Schn.,+ 

ioropio-, Polyb., SGDI. 3758. 
107,+ 

pupvo-. Jo. Geom. 

xaxo-, Phot. Bibl. 1092 B Migne. 

tovAaxo-, Nicon Mon. (Du 
Cange). 

mwvaxo-, Steph. B.,+ 

¢Avaxo-, Ath. 

diabyxo-, CGL. 2. 271. 11. 

tow/@nxo-, Ditt. Syll. 177. 31, 38. 

duxo-, Hyperid. fr. 234 Blass,+ 

thowxo-, IG. 12. 2. 96. 10, 97. 2. 

Aekixo-, Jo. Lyd. 125. 4 Bekk.,+ 

trumxo-, Theod. Balsam. 28. 13, 34. 
4 Horna. 

peyado-, Did. Al. 396 B Migne,+ 

txado-, M. Attal. (Koum.). 

metaXdo-, Ephraem. (Th.). 

B.Bdo-, Phryn. 158 Ruth. 

pedAo-, Lucill. in Anth. P.,+ 

mouxtAro-, Diog. L. 

xuxAo-, Procl. ad Hes. p. 6 Gaisf.,+ 

oAdo-, Ath.,+ 

6A0-, Eus. H.E. 572. 9 Schwartz, 
Athan. 1. 296 A Migne,+ 

ovpBoro-, Greg. Nyss. (Th.). 

émurtodo-, pap. Par. 70, pap. Tebt. 
1. 112. 87, CIG. 4896 A, Cyrill. 
Al. 10. 1037 A. 

tro-, Ps.-Manetho. 

tdavdo-, Tzetz. in Ritschl Opusc. 
1. 211=Nauck Lex. Vind. 
XXXII. 

tBwroypadop, SGDI. 1172. 37. 

modeuo-, 1G. 4. 1153. 3. 

donpo-, Sgurop. (Th.). 

pvOpo-, Tzetz. 

pypo-, Philodem. (L. and &., 
Herw.),+ 

Wadpo-, Tert. (Saalfeld),+ 

dopatowaApo-, Anon. (Th.). 
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opuo-, Ps.-Herodian in Cram. An. 
Ox. 3. 234. 27. 

vopo-, Plat.,+ 

touo-,  Ps,-Phot. 
(Koum.). 

dacpo-, Greg. Naz. (Th.). 

Gecpo-, Apollin. Psalm. 9. 39. 

T? xetpeopo-, pap. Lips. 102. 1. 9. 

xoopo-, Did. Al. 693 A Migne,+ 

oreyavo-, Schneider without ref. 
(Th.). 

masavo-, Apoll. Hist. Mirab. 40. 

Opavo-, Polyb., Hesych. 

pnxavo-, Tzetz. Hist., 2. 152. 

oxnvo-, Diog. L. 

xawo-, MS. (Th.). 

txouBwo-, Theoph. cont. 198. 19. 

xpnuvo-, Tzetz. ad Hes. p. 9 Gaisf. 

tuvo-, LXX Macc. 4. 18. 15,4+ 

{rvpavvo-, Acta Philippi (8d _ re- 
cension) 54. 23 Bonnet. 

eixovo-, Arist.,+ 

povo-, pap. Magd. 12. 5,+ 

xpovo-, Strabo,+ 

mopvo-, Ath. 

texvo-, Anaximines 
Rhet. Al.,+ 

mapadogo-, Tzetz. Hist. 2. 151. 

amo-, Cic.,+ 

dvarro-, Hyperid.,+ 

évaro-, Conc. Chale. (Soph.), 
Justinian Novell. 48. 17 Zacha- 
riae,+ 

roro-, Diod. Excerpta Vat. 96. 5 
Dind., Modern Gk. 

trd-, Augustus ap. Donat. Vit. 
Verg. 12,+ 

avuro-, pap. Greco-Egizii 1. 16. 
38 (?), CGL. 2. 231. 12, Memn. 
1465 C Migne. 

évuro-, Agatho Epil. ad Conc. 6 
(Th.), Theophan. Chron. 390. 
12 de Boor,+ 

pwro-, E.M. 705. 55. 


Nomocanon 


(Ps.-Arist.) 
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~ypacos, ov 

avOpwro-, Plin. N.H. 

jvmopo-, Plin. N.H. 

ddAvapo-, Schol. Nic. 

iepo-, Caesarius 1100 Migne,+ 

iepo-, Max. Conf. 2.57 A Migne,+ 

npepo-, Marin. Vit. Procl. 64. 36 
Cousin. 

xnpo-, Th. without ref. 

épv0po-, Nicet. Acom. 793. 20 
Bekk.,+ 

+? BOapo-, Galen 13. 913 K. 

Txepo-, pap. Tebt. 1. 209. 

xetpd-, Polyb., pap. Reinach 7. 8, 
14, 22, SGDI. 2146. 6, 7,+ 

dxepo-, Andr. C. 1304 A Migne,+ 

trpoxepo-, pap. Tebt. 1. 112. 116. 

tWevdarAnyopo-, Tzetz. (Koum.). 

tWevduyyopo, Tzetz. (Koum.). 

dopo-, Greg. Naz. 3.1177 A Migne. 

xopo-, Luc. Alex. 6, Modern Gk. 

txpoypadov, Lambros Romans 
Grecs glossaire; mpdly]po[plos ? 
IG. 4. 506 (cf. Am. J. Arch. 
1901, p. 170). 

dmpo-, Hyperid. fr. 231 Blass. 

xompo-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. Ox. 
3. 365. 14. 

garvpo-, Diog. L.,+ 

dpo-, pap. Oxy. 4. 710. 3, Plut. 

xXwpo-, Strabo,+ 

tpeco-, Plut. Marcell. 14. 

peodypagov, Eratosthenes Cyr. ap. 
Eutocius ad Archim. 3. 114 
Heib. 

tSenoo-,1 Porph. Cer. 758, 774 
Reiske. 

igo-, (or ivoxpayos?), Timon 30. 
2 Diels. 

Ticdypapov, Men. P. 
Nieb.,+ 


364. 7 


1Koum., Sylloge, writes dena(e)o-; 


suggest deno(t)jo-. 


gadroo-, Leont. Byz. 2. 1852 A 
Migne,+ 

yAwooo-, Ath.,+ 

papovoo-, Tzetz. (Th.). 

xpvoo-, Cedr. 1. 787. 22 Bekk.,+ 

tovvadAayparo-, pap. Tebt. 1. 42. 
6,+ 

Tovvrayparo-, Vett. Val. 150. 6, 
etc., Kroll. 

{8oyparo-, inser. Mitth. 3. 165. 1, 
SGDI. 238. 15, 16. 

mounpato-, Schol. Il. 

Tyevnparo-, pap. Lond. 2. 320. 

tropvnpato-, LXX, pap. Lond. 1. 
42,+ 

émypapparo-, Anth. P. (?), Tzetz. 
Prolog. Lye. 

épuparo-, lon 25 Nauck. 

évoparo-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. Par. 
1. 62. 2. 

doparo-, Theod. Stud. 389 A 
Migne,+ 

mAacpato-, Doxopatres in Walz 
Rhett. 

Yndioparo-, Anon. in Arist. Rhet. 
26 Rabe, Argum. Ar. Av. 

frounro-, inscr. Mitth. 9. 61 f. 

fAuro-, Mich. Attal. (Koum.). 

trodro-, Dittenb. Inser. Gr. Or. 
528. 5, etc. 

¢vAaxto-, Nicon Mon. (Th.). 

deAro-, Aesch. 

dvacxuvto-, Polyb. 

Aerro-, Luc. 

xapto-, CGL. 2. 475. 51. 

wAaoro-, Ptol. (Soph.). Artemid., 
Vett. Val. 16. 11 Kroll,+ 

xprord-, Porph. (Th.). 

pvoro-, Jo. Lyd. 212. 1 Bekk.,+ 

Gararro-, Tzetz. 

avro-, Posidon. ap. Ath. 5.214 E,+ 


but cracwods, yeveroupyés, etc., would 
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-ypados, ov 

épwro-, Mel. in Anth. P. 

tpwro-, Tzetz. in Ritschl, Opusce. 
1, 211=Nauck Lex. Vind. 32. 

apwro-, Nicet. Byz.748 B Migne,+ 

doado-, Georg. Plethon in Walz 
Rhett. 

roxo-, Edict. Dioclet. 7.8 in CIL. 
3 Suppl. 3 p. 1935, Adam. 204. 
10 Bakh. 

otixo-, Anon. Epigr. in Anth. P. 
append. 321 = Menag. ad Diog. 
L. 5. 35. 

fwo-, Theocr. 

npwo-, Tzetz. (Th.). 

mpoo-, pap. Goodsp. 8. 3, Dion. 
H.,+ 

tBpadv-, Pisid. Heracl. 2. 153. 

ev-, Paul. Sil. 

Ei-, P. 

moAv-, Cic.,+ 

égv-, LXX,+ 

ovpBoraov- (=avpBorao-), pap. 
Grenf. 1. 58. 25. 

taxv-, Origen 4. 108.5 Preuschen, 
+ 

yeo-, Amm. Marcell. 22. 15. 4,+ 

tWevdoyew-, Sarisb. (Saalfeld). 

fw-, Hdt.,+ 

t dafo-, Gromat, Vet. 7. 21, 26. 
26. 

xatalw-, Lex. MS. (Th.). 

dpxi~w-, Eust. de Capt. Thess. 
512 Bekk. 

év€w-, Epiphan. 1. 69. 11 Dind. 

trolw-, Ps.-Basil. 3. 617 D Paris. 

(o)xépados also oxépados, Hesych. 

[p. 198. 

Tt Onpados, late medic. (Du Cange) 

[p. 207. 

t *cipados, [p. 201. 

xipados, Hesych. [p. 200. 

oxipados, Hipponax 86 Bergk,+ 

[p. 204. 
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yvio-pados, CIG. 9175 (lap., INIO-), 


CGL. 2. 144. 43, 3. 307. 64. 


xopados, Hesych. [p. 199. 
-pados, ov, paroxytone and propar- 


oxytone. 

tBedro-, CGL. 3, 271. 62. 

medXo-, CGL. 2, 144. 46. 

tdppevo-, Porph. Cer. 1. 764. 17 
Reiske. 

tT? xooxwo-, pap. Tebt. 2. 540. 

tBedrovo-, CGL. 3. 202. 7. 

txevrpwvo-, CGL. 3. 308. 24, 525. 
49, 

? NeBpo-, P. 

mpayparo-, CGL. 2. 415. 1. 

toayparo-, pap. Goodsp. 30. 38. 
19. 

depparo-, CGL. 2. 268. 30. 

tBatro-, CGL. 2. 144. 50. 

a(p)-, N.T.,+ 

xatap-, Luc. 

twevdop , Eust. Ant. 645 C Migne. 

maXo.o(p)-, Hippol. Haer. 130. 45, 
CGL. 3. 307. 65. 

ioto(p)-, Ar.,+- 

xaxop-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 

dexop-, Poll. 4.36, Phryn. in A.B.,+ 

medtAop-, Nicet. Acom. 411. 17 
Bekk. 

Sodrop-, Tzetz. 

pnxavop-, Soph.,+ 

axnvop-, Ael.,+ 

{xavop-, Theo. Stud. (Koum.). 

xaAwvop-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 

tpovop-, Theod. Stud. (Koum.). 

vevpo(p)-, Ar.,-+ 

Txpvadp-, Eus. Al. 444 C Migne. 

brrodypartop-, Herodian 1. 225.21,+ 

téo@nrop-, Philes (Koum.). 

oxvtop-, Oribas. (Th.). 

moAvp-, Soph.,+ 


tpapos=rtappos, 7, Tab. Heracl. 1. 


130,+ 


t larpada, Alem. 136 B Bergk. 














Kot pados = xpotadgos, Pappus Collect. 
1062. 8,-+ 
éy-xorpados, late medic. (Th.). 
tBovpados, Niceph. Cpol. Hist. 49. 
6 de Boor. 
xpvoados, Marcell. Sidet. 
Schol. Dion. Thrac. 
Hilg.! [p. 200. 
tados, Hom.,+ 
Tados, P. 
a-tados, ov, Hdt.,+ 
Brai-rados, ov, IG. 14. 943. 4. 
Téxrados, P. [p. 206. 
-rados, ov, paroxytone and propar- 
oxytone. 
ow-, Plat. 
TtiBw-, pap. Grenf. 2. 15. 2. 7. 
BiBro-, Isid. Pelus. 268 B Migne. 
txpwo-, pap. Tebt. 1. 61 b 401, 72. 
411. 
xaxo-, Schol. Opp. (Th.). 
opo-, Aesch.,+ 
xowvo-, Palladas in Anth. P 7. 686. 
azo-, Dinarch., IG. 12. 1. 656,+ 
KynTotrados 6, inscr. Papers Amer. 
School at Athens 3, No. 621. 
kpotados, Hom., [pp. 203, 208. 
éy-xporados, Etym. Gud. 158. 32. 
vexpo-ragos, pap. Tebt. 2. 589, 
Ps.-Manetho,+ 
mupt-Kpdtados, ov, Hesych. 
moX\o-Kpotados, ov, Hom.,+ 
KowAo-Kpdtados, ov, Aretae. 
tdorArxo-xpdrados, ov, IG. 2. 1310. 
téw-rados, ov, Act. SS. Apr. 3 
XXXII D=Iun. 4. 218 F. 
t’Aorados, Liban. Ep. 140 [p. 206. 
?’I6- aos, Hesych. 
TaAtepos, Gl. Botan. (Du Cange). 
TydAepos, Interpol. Diose. 4. 93 
[p. 205. 
? xooaAedos, Hesych. 


(Th.), 
196. 10 
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xeXehos, Hegemonius 15. 9 Beeson,+ 
[p. 202. 
oxéXehop (MS. oxéAehep), Hesych. 
[p. 202. 
aoréXepos, Hesych. 
TyAedos, P. 
xata-vepos, ov, Jul. Afric. Cest. 
970 E Meurs. 
avv-vedos, ov, Joseph.,+- 
trap-Bpepos, ov, Georg. Codin. 
155 Bekk. 
€u-Bpedos, ov, Anth. P. 
a-oredos, ov, Apoll. Dyse. 1. 31. 
15 Schneid. 
tipuod-oredos, ov, Steph. Diac. Vit. 
Steph, Iun. 1185 B Migne. 
timd-orpedos, ov, Pisid. Hexaem. 
605. 
T’AAOndov or “AAOndos, IG. 4. 757 
B 26 [p. 205. 
Aingos, n, ov, Hesych. [p. 203. 
? pAndos, Hesych. 
Nios, P. 
tempés, CGL. 2. 192. 23. 
Yjoos, 7, Aesch.,+ 
-nos, ov. 
a-, Artemid. 
mepi-, Hesych. s. v. pumapds, Schol. 
Ar. 
avri-, Ps.-Plat.,+ 
éu-, Inse:. Or. Sept. Pont. Fux. p. 
104, Schol. Dion. Thrac. 465. 
8 Hilg. 
ovp-, Plat.,+ 
tvedynpov, Anon. ap. Suet. Nero 
39; see Biicheler RhM. 1906. 
307 f. 
Tt? dpouo-, LXX Mace. 2. 14. 20. 
opo-, Hdt. 
povo-, Aesch., Pind. 
a7o-, Phryn. in A.B. 9. 20. 
imo-, Synes. 1221 A Migne,+ 


1 This conjecture of R. Schneider's is certainly correct, although Hilgard does not 


admit it into his text. 
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-Wnhos, ov 
ioo-, Aesch.,+ 
Xerro-, Plin. 36. 57; ef. CGL. 3. 
568. 14. 
moAv-, Luc.,+ 
Aayadddos, P. 
TyeyaddAaos, ov, Manass. in Annu. 
de l’Assoc. 9. 61. 620. 
oxipds, 4, ov, Interpol. Suid. (Th.), 
Anon. Interpres Rhamplii (Du 
Cange). 
NaArrdos, P. 
t*oxedidos, [p. 202. 
dvnAupos, ov,! Cass. Dio,+ 
dvurnAdos, ov,! Phryn. in A.B. 21. 
- i 
TvAudos, P. [p. 206. 
Musdyuidos, P. 
kivipos, y, ov, Suid., Anton. Mon. 
[p. 203. 
oxudds, 7, ov “niggardly,’’ Phryn. 
486 Ruth.,+ [p. 210. 
oxudos 7, ov, “dim-sighted,” He- 
sych. [p. 210. 
Tid-, pap. Petr.? 7. 26,+ 
ayav-vidos, ov, Hom.,+ 
dvo-, Nonn. 
mwoAdv-, E.M. 7. 9. 
-Eubos, ov 
a-, Lyc., Choerob. ad Theodos. 
Canon. 1. 166. 25 Hilg. 
t’Avagupos (from *Avagi-Eudos ?), 
Tzetz. Lye. 451. 
éy-, Schol. Dion. Thrac. 465. 11 
Hilg., Theodos. Diac. Cret. 1.51. 
tovy-, Schol. Dion. Thrac. 465. 11 
Hilg. 
pupo-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 1. 6, 
2. 116. 
xpvod-, Lex. MS. (Th.). 
ev-, Apollon. de Synt. (Th.). 


1 For the spelling, see Herodian 1. 472. 
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toides, Theocr. 5. 43, Schol. ad loc. 
dipOepdArordos, inser. Jour. Hell. St. 
12. 330, Cyprii ap. Hesych. 
dir-ordos,? Herodian 2. 450. 2, 
Hesych. 
Kop-opos (xdépo- in E.M. 531. 22), 
Schol. Theoer. 4. 62. 
Kopodos, P. 
oxapipos, Hesych.,+ [p. 209. 
oxdapipov, Georg. Codin. Antiq. Cpol. 
147 Bekk.,+ [p. 209. 
Tt? Sxapupos, CIL. 4. 1892. 
ypigos “riddle,” Ar.,+ [p. 210. 
? ypidos “‘ creel,” Plut., Opp. [p. 210. 
t T'pigos, IG. 12. 8. 84. 4. 
dypipos, ‘wild olive,” 
[p. 205. 
t dypupos, “grapple,” Porph. Cer. 
670 Reiske [p. 205. 
Spipos = dippos, Sophron 10 Kaib.,+ 
épipos, Hom.,+ [p. 197. 
*Epidos, P. [p. 206. 
prrepidos, P. 
TNépidos (v. 1., -uros), Pliny N.H. 
4. 74. 
cépipos, 7, ov, Hesych., Suid.,+ 
[p. 202. 
Sépidos, P. [p. 202. 
téxarovt-€pidos, inscr. Musée Belge 
11, 33. 
orépupos “barren,” Ar.,+ [p. 203. 
orépipos “firm,” Thuc.,+ [p. 203. 
av’ro-orépipos, ov, Hesych. 
+ Br-ypidpos, IG. 2. 1208. 14. 
Naprdos, P. 
tdvardpidos, ov, pap. Keny. 282. 13,+ 
?rpidos=tpiBos, Gl. (Du Cange) 
[p. 213. 
tAynoupos, CIG. 2561 d 3, e 3 Add. 
"Avtidos, P. [p. 206. 
Yudds, 7, ov, Hesych. 


Hesych. 


32 ff. 


2 The word is probably proparoxytone, like the great mass of o-stem compounds 
with gio as first member. 














aAdos, Hes. fr. 29. 2 Rz.2,+ [p. 197. 
Povyadpot “dpwvor,”’ Hesych. [p. 199. 
avyadpot “ dypu. rérreyes,’’ Hesych. 
[p. 199. 
tdaArghos = ddeAgds, pap. Tebt. 1. 104. 
11. 
?éAgos, Hesych. s.v. Amos [p. 210. 
BeAdés= Addis, P. 
TSeAdds= ddeAGds, pap. Par. 23. 13. 
Adds, AerAdoi, P. 
adeAdos, Aesch., Pind.,+ 
"AdeAdos, P. 
-ddeApos,! ov; also 7, ov, cf. words in 
-ddéAGn. 
TorAty-, Vett. Val. 123. 7, 8, 17 
Kroll. 
yevd-, N.T.,+ 
Ge-, Theod. Stud. 785 C. Migne,+ 
@e-, P. 
TAc-, pap. Berl. 1. 15. 1. 4, 9. 
tpt-, Orac. Sib. 5. 215,+ 
Tpt-, P. 
yevax-, Chron. Pasch. 561. 2 
Dind.,+ 
pur- (yn, ov, Ditt. Inse. Gr. Or. 1. 
30), Soph.,+ 
P.r-, P. 
agid-, Vett. Val. 18. 21 Kroll,+ 
Tépyp-, Theod. Stud. 1644 C 
Migne. 
op-, inser. BCH. 21. 593, Schol. Ar. 
Ran. 768 Dind.,+ 
av-, Eur.,+ 
omav-, Vett. Val. 17. 10 Kroll, 
Sext. Emp.,+ 
texv-, Apophth. 101 B Migne. 
ovv-, Xen.,+ 
éé-, LKX Tobit 1. 22,+ 
av8poeé-, Schol. Basilic. (Th.). 
} rerrapefadeApor, Theod. Balsam. 
1201 C, 1204 Migne. 
Sevrepeé-, Georg. Acropolit. Ann. 
106. 19 Bekk. 
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d&oeé-, Schol. Ap. Rh. 3. 359,+ 
tpreé-, Poeta ap. Schol. Thuc. 3. 2. 
apwreé-, Georg. Acropolit. Ann. 
15. 19 Bekk. 
yvvatxo-, Eccl. (Th.). 
+ ?’Ez-, ef. Fick-Bechtel. 
dur-, Kaib. Ep. Gr. 241. 9. 
avip>, Theophan. Chron. 454. 21 
de Boor,+ 
matp-, Eur. (?) Oeneus in pap. 
Hib. 1. 4. 5, Isae.,+ 
pytp-, Plut. 2. 312 B,+ 
io-, Eur. 
puo-, Dion. H. Ant. Rom. 3. 21,+ 
mepoo-, Vett. Val. 18. 33 Kroll. 
dvo-, Aesch.,+ 
xpior-, Pisid. 
avr-, Aesch.,+ 
dtAavr-, Genes. 81. 15 Lachm. 
fed-, Vett. Val. 16. 26, 17. 20 Kroll. 
moAv-, Vett. Val. 16. 29, etce.,+ 
bpddeAgos, ov (or sua-? ef. Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta 2. 202), Call. fr. 168 
Schneid. 
pmAdds, 7, ov, CGL. 2. 123. 45, 3. 86. 
62, 180. 39, ete. 
SoAdds (4 ?), Hesych. 
TxdAdos=xoAmos, IG. 14. 189,+ [p. 
211. 
moAos, Ar. fr. 798 BI. 
{TavdotAdos, CIG. 8726 b. 
IlavdoiAdos, P. 
KarovAdos, P. 
2papdés, 7, ov (MS. fayapov, Hesych. 
TuaxpooKeXdppaydos, ov, Manass. in 
Annu. de |’Assoc. 9. 56. 507. 
TAwdvpaydos, Kretschmer Vasen- 
inschr. 152. 
A€udos, n, ov, Menand. Epitrep. 344 
Korte, ete.,+ 
A€udos, Liban. (Th.). 
Timdpenhos, ov “tributary to Mem- 
phis,” pap. Berl. 2. 460. 3. 
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Auphos, Hesych. [p. 215. 
yopuos, Hom.,+[p. 201. 
Topdos, Toudos, P. 
~youdos, ov. 
xaAXi-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 
trepi-, inser. BCH. 1890. 468. 
tpi-, Soph. fr. 293. 2 Nauck. 
davri-, Pisid. Hexaem. 1707. 
Sepp.d0-, Hesych. 
xaAxed-, Simon. 22. 7 Crusius. 
owxpato-, Telecl. 2. 372 Mein. 
ev-, Eur. 
moAv-. Hes.,+ 
?veoppos, 7, ov, Anon. Definitt. 
(Th.). 
Sxopdos, P. 
poudos, Eur. fr. 634 Nauck. 
dpoudos, ov, Aesch. 
xara-, ov, Aesch. 
éxi-, ov, Aesch.,-+ 
tiv-, ov, inser. Buck Dialects 16.35. 
moudos, Ps.-Hipp. 22. 286, 775 Kihn, 
Galen Lex. Hipp. [p. 209. 
t’Azoudos, SGDI. 2580. 49. 
coudos, 7, ov, Alexis 3. 440 Mein., 
Ps.-Hipp.,+[p 213. 
Xavvocopdos, ov (or xatvov Kai 
ooudov?), Erotian (Th.). 
tro-, ov, Erotian (Th.), Galen 6. 
571 K.,+ 
oropdos, Anon. de Sublim. 3. 1, 32. 
7, Modern Gk. [p. 213. 
oroupos, 4, ov, Schol. Hermog. in 
Walz Rhett. 7. 2. 963. 
T? elougos, ov, “dvopacros (MS. 
évopara),’’ Hesych. 
evou.dos, ov, Arcadian for ebocpos, 
Timachidas ap. Ath. 682 C. 
(cod. evoudados, corr. Nauck). 
Nupdos, P. 
-vup.os, ov. 
a-, Soph.,+ 
mapa-, Acta Thomae 7, 11, 12, 124 
Bonnet, Poll.,+ 
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terpavupgov, Chron. Pasch. 474 
Dind. 
tpivuppov, Jo. Mal. 244. 9 Dind. 
kAeypi-, Lyc. 
ow-, LXX Ruth 1. 15,+ 
Cevyo-, Porph., Cer. 379. 17 Reiske. 
t6eo-, Jos. Hymnog. 1024 B 
Migne,+ 
veo-, Parthenius op. Plut. 2. 310 
E,+ 
kako-, Kur. 
girco-, Jo. Damasc. 3. 781 A 
Migne. 
peddo-, Soph.,+ 
épo-, Orac. Sib.,+ 
arro-, Poll. 
Aabpo-, Lyc. 
drepo-, Theod. Stud. (Th.). 
puod-, Lyc. 
mpwro-, Theod. Stud. (Th.). 
dvo-, Eur.,+ 
moAv-, Poll. 
logos, Hom.,+ 
peAdadvlodos, ov, Simon. ap. Schol. 
Dion. Thrac. 346. 27 Hilg., E.M. 
mav-, Steph. Diac. Vit. Steph. Iun. 
1129 D Migne,+ 
tizo-, Mich. Acom. (Koum.). 
tBa6u-, Miller Journ. d. Sav. 1868. 
251 fn., without ref. 
Troxdpos=*roxigos, pap. Tebt. 1. 
5. 170. 
Addos, Hom.,+ 
-Aodos, ov 
tetpa-, Paraphr. Il. (L. & 8.) 
éxta-, Cic.,+ 
dpyéAogpot, Ar., Phryn. in A.B. 8. 
14, 443. 4. 
yy, Xen.,+ (See note on yed-.) 
davy- (or ravy-?), Hesych. 
dpyi-, Pind. fr. 140 b 58 Schr. 
&i-, Soph. 
tpi-, Polyaen.,+ 
depoi-, Ap. Rh.,+ 











-Aodos, ov 
*Avri-, Bechtel Ion. Inscr. 19. 158. 
dudi-, Soph. 
tyi-, Pind.,+ 
aA-, Hom.,+ 
?yopyo-, Lex. MS. (Th.). 
—_ Hesych. s. v. powixoAdporo, 


yed= yew-, Ps.-Herodian (Th.). 

gowxo-, Eur.,+ 

Aevxo-, Ar.,+ 

Aevxo-, P. 

tymAo- = tyi-, Ps.-Hipp. 23. 791 
Kihn. 

TTiwo-, IGA. 372. 368. 

doxuo-, Aesch. Sept. 114 (MSS. 
-hogwv; Brunck and others 
-odav). 

xuvorodor, Poll. 2. 180. 

opiso-, Hesych. 

twmo-, Ar.,+ 

éypo-, Mich. Mon. Vit. Theod. 
Stud. (Th.). 

Enpo-, P. 

axpo-, Plut.,+ 

dpyvpo-, Ideler Phys. (Th.). 

MecdAodgor, P. 

? ceo-, Hesych. 

muprordopo, Antim. ap. Hesych. 
(MS. zvpwAodpor), Phot. 

mepiooo-, Opp. 

xpvod-, Ar., Hesych. 

ToAodgos, P. 

trép-odos, ov, Nonn.,+ 

dvo-, Aesch.,+ 

ev-, Soph.,+ 

aimv-, Nonn. 

yew-,! Xen. (?), Theophr. Physic. 
Opin. fr. 12. 23 Diels,+ 

mapwAoga ta, Hesych. 
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yvogos, Aesch. (?) fr. 464. 4 Nauck, 
Arist. 392 b 12 Bekk.,+ 
trvpavvoyvedos, Acta Philippi, 2d 
Recension, 116, 133, 134. 
Babityvodos, ov, Ps.~Greg. Naz. 4. 
257 A Migne,+ 
tovyvodov, Corona Pretiosa 
(Meurs), Anon. de Nupt. Thes. 
(Du Cange). 
dvédos, Simon. 22. 8 Crusius,+ 
dypodgos, n, ov, Galen Lex. Hipp.,+ 
[p. 203. 
~ypopos, see -ypados, éy-, avy-, 
dveri-, dvti-, mpo-. 
@crépodos, P. [p. 206. 
TOpopds, = tpodds, Kretschmer 
Vaseninschr. p. 150. 
dpodos, Hom.,+ 
-dpodos, ov; see also -«podos. (See 
Herw. s. v. épodd.) 
&-, Eus. (Wyttemb.), Hippol. 632 
£ Migne. 
rpt-, Hdt. 
ép-, Ath., 437 E. 
av-, Eur. 
ta-, Eur. 
metp-, Ps.-Herodian (Th.). 
terp-, Hdt. 
perewp-, Lex. MS. (Th.). 
{0ac6-podov, Theoph. Nonn.(Koum.). 
kurapiso-dpopos, ov, Eur. Hypsi- 
pyle fr. 58. 10 in pap. Oxy. 6 
(?), Mnesim. 3. 568 Mein. 
xpvo-, Philox. 11 Crusius,+ 
trevr-, Anna Comn. 15. 11. 
avr-, Dion. H.,+ 
ev-, Antip. in Anth. P.,+ 
woA-, Strabo 17. 1. 6,+ 
Yux0-podos, ov, Hesych. 
ty-opodos, -ov,? Hom.,+ 


It occurs as an attributive of 8pn 








in Strabo 16. 2. 16, and the substantive is of the neuter gender in Theocr. 1. 13, 5. 
103, CGL. 3. 260. 37, and Nicet. Acom. 669 Bekk. Cf. y#dogov 76, Joseph. B. J. 1. 
420, beside y#Aogos, Xen. An. 1. 10. 12, ete. 

?So also in Luc. Dom. 9. As L. was quoting Homer, he certainly did not write 
*ipwpopor. 
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“ppodos, ov 
aipo-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 4. 59. 
aiparo-, Aesch.,+ 

tpodos, ov, Hom.,+- 

tpopoi: Opéupara, Hesych. 

-Tpopos, ov, paroxytone and propar- 

oxytone. 

a- “not nourishing,” Arist.,+ 
a- “not nourished,’’ Xen.,+ 

ovvava-, Hesych. s.v. owrpodov,+ 

evava-, Schol. Lyc. 

mapa-, Polyb. 

téyeAn-, Poll. 1. 181. 

oraxvy-, Antip. in Anth. P., Orac. 
Sib. 4. 74. 

t {wy-, inser. CR. 24. 12. 

?dpet- (MS. dpecai-; 
épo-), Anth. P. 

t dd-, Const. Rh. Apost. 666. 

aX, Opp.,+ 

dxpiBopedi-, 
(Koum.). 

defi-, Orph. H. 

avgi-, Orph. H. 

épi-, Babr.,+ 

wvpt-, Philipp. in Anth. P. 

woeou-, Opp. 

épeoi-, Hom.,+ 

"Ovnoi-, P. 

mwoptt- h. Hom. Ap., Bacchyl. 10. 
30. 

éx-, Kaib. Ep. Gr. 872. 6. 

ovvex-, LXX. 

mav-,' Aesch., Mel. in Anth. P., 
Ditt. Inser. Gr. Or. 383. 52,+ 

év-, Soph.,+ 

ow-, active, Plat.,+ 

ow-, passive, Soph.,+ 

Xw-, P. 


Stadtm. 


Christoph. Patric. 


dowrtpopov, Interpol. Diosc. 4. 


37,+ 
Aao-, Pind. 
yAayo-, Lyc. 


tpayo-, Rembertus Dodonaeus 
(Th.). 

éXtyo-, Ps.-Hipp. 21. 189 Kihn, 
Diph. ap. Ath. 120 E. 

édyd- “taking little nourish- 
ment,” Arist., Theophr. CP. 3. 
13. 4, etc. 

gdroyo-, Greg. Nyss. 3. 737 D 
Migne. 

Cevyo-, Plut. 

éptvyo-, Plat.,+ 

ma.do-, Simon 7 Crusius, + 

{Iad0-, Dumont Inscr. céram. d. 
Gréce 160. 

domdo-, Galen 11. 143 K. 

Aovdo-, CGL. 2. 120. 51. 

} 6eo-, Anast. Sin. 1053 B Migne,+ 

{@eo-, IG. 1504. 2. 25. 

veo-, Aesch.,-++ 

épveo-, Ps.-Jo. Chrys. (Th.), CGL. 
3. 371. 36, pap. Berl. 3. 725. 7. 

6pviBo-, Diod., Modern Gk. 

avOo-, Hesych. s.v. dvOoBocxov. 

taxav6o-, Philes. (Koum). 

tiaxvvOo-, SGDI. 3502. 13, 3512. 4. 

Bv60-, Manass. Chron. 6655. 

oxv6o-, Pisid. Bell. Av. 204, Heracl. 
2. 73. 

t erpovOo-, Philes (Koum). 

fio-, Bacchyl. 19. 6. 

dyeAato-, Max. Tyr. 26. 6. 

Buo-, Pisid. Hekaem. 718. 

t&o-, Eur. Hypsipyle fr. 1. 3. 23 
in pap. Oxy. 6. 37. 

idio-, Plat. 

ido-, Arist. 

éAeo-, Archestr. 

oaxxoyeveto-, Hegesand. ap. Ath. 
4.162 A. 

movio-, Aq. Regg. 4. 3. 4. 

movo-, Opp. 

TporoBpio-, Philes (Koum.). 

@npro-, Strabo 2. 5. 33, 17. 3. 1,+ 


1 The traditional proparoxytonesis is surely incorrect. 
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-Tpopos, ov 

Onpio-, Galen 11. 143 K. 

pvpio-, Pisid. Hexaem. 1809. 

Tt €orio-, Philes (Koum.). 

éqguo-, Theod. Stud. 1489 A Migne. 

} xaxo-, Th. without ref. 

oxvdaxo-, Opp. 

dovaxo-, Theogn.,+ 

igpaxo-, Eunap. Excerpt. 95. 18 
Bekk. 

yevaixe-, Suid., E.M. s.v. rn6ad- 
Aadois. 

mepoixo-, Strabo. 

dowxo-, Strabo. 

? oixd-, Dio Chr. 1. 97. 26 Dind. 

apxo-, Conc. Chale. (Soph.), Pro- 
copius 3. 56. 15 Haury. 

oupxo-, Ideler Phys. (Th.). 

Aevxo-, Ar. 

xado-, Hesych. s.v. xadoriOnva. 

duredo-, Bacchyl. 6. 5,+ 

pyAo-, Archil. fr. 31 Crusius,+ 

T kapyAo-, pap. Berl. 607. 12, 697.9. 

mmdo-, Opp. 

puro-, Vett. Val. 18. 34 Kroll, IG. 
12. 8. 472. 3,+ 

trAo-, Ps.-Theocr. 24. 

évdo-, Chrestom. Strabonis (Th.). 

mwdo-, Anth., P., CGL. 2. 426. 57. 

? dvewo-, Anacreont. 36 Crusius. 

dppo-, Mel. in Anth. P. 

épo-, h. Hom. Ap.,+ 

xoopo-, Ps.-Manetho 1. 2, Procl. 
ad Plat. Crat. 93. 27 Pasquali, 
IG. 14. 1108 C. 


t AuBave-, Philes (Koum.). 
TxotpoBadavo-, Const. Rh. 
(Koum.). 


Boravo-, Schol. Eur. Phoen. 647, 
1541. 

éppavo-, Eus. Al. 425 D Migne,+ 

éevo-, VV. LL. (Th.). 

+? evoxyvo-, Buecheler’s conj. in 
CGL. 2. 126. 58. 


xtnvo-, LXX,+ 

mpoBatoxryvo-, inscr. in Archiv f. 
Papyrusforsch. 2. 430, pap. 
Lond. 3. 79, 84, 86, 141. 

xnvo-, Herodian 2. 848. 25 L., 
Wilck. Ostr. 2. 304 (written 
-Tporos). 

Tt dvoxAavo-, pap. Lond. 3. 191. 

oivo-, Anth. P. 

muwvo-, Tzetz. Lyc. 

tdxrwo-, Theod. Balsam. 28. 1. 
Horna. 

tox.vd-, Philes (Koum.). 

texvo-, Ps.-Jo. Chrys. (Th.). 

oxvpvo-, Manass. Chron. 5861. 

Tévo-, pap. Lips. 97. 8. 20, 16. 1, 
21. 16. 

} wAeovo-, CGL. 2. 199. 4. 

t puropBove-, G. Melit. (Koum.). 

xvovo-, Eur. 

aXextpvovo-, Aeschin. 

mopvo-, Philo 3. 116. 17 Cohn. 

xuvo-, Galen 14. 170. 6 K.,+ 

Boo-, Dion. P.,+ 

amo- “‘ alibi educatus,’’ Hdt.,+ 

tdwo- = drp-, Ideler Phys. 
(Koum.). 

immo-, Hes.,+ 

iturrd- (or -tpdgos ?), Ps.-Phalar. 
Epist. (Th.). 

teOpurmo-, Hdt. 

xapmo-, Eur. Ion. 475 (?), Lye.,+ 

two-, Eur., Kern Inscr. von Magn. 
117. 10. 

dv@pwro-, Hesych. 

BapBapo-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 
1. 180. : 

} devdpo-, Max. Tyr. 31.7. 

xAoepo-, Eur. 

érepo-, Synes. 1089 C Migne. 

iBnpo-, Manass. Chron. 5965,+ 

ynpo-, Pind. fr. 214 Schr.? 

@npo-, Eur.,+ 

@npo-, Eur., Schol. Eur. 
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-Tpodos, ov 


knpo- (xyp), Nic. 

xnpo- (xypos), Philipp. in Anth. P. 
6. 236. 

éraipo-, Ps.-Manetho, Athan. 1. 
717 B Migne. 

xepo-, Philes. 

xetpo-, Philes. 

Txopo-, Cosmas Hierosol. ad 
Greg. Naz. Carm. 62,+ 

t BopBopc-, Philes (Koum.). 

oropo-, Psellus (Th.). 

xovpo-, Hom.,+ 

Ko(v)po , P. 

mupo-, Pisid. Hexaem. 1362,+ 

Tyxpo-, Plin. 25, 84,+ 

épo-, Orph. H., Anth. P. 9. 524 
(? Stadtmiiller’s conjecture). 

tWaco-, Opp. 

vooo-, Lex. MS. (Th.), Modern Gk. 

8poc0-, Manass. Chron. 4630. 

peduwoo-, Eur. Tro. 799,+ 

muoo-, Plut. 

mpoBaro-, Schol. Pind. P. 12. 1, 
CGL. 2. 144. 50. 

tdaro-, Manass. Chron. 192. 

TAyuro-, Cod. Theod. 5. 13. 38 
H., Cod. Just. 11. 60. 

xuparo-, Joseph Rhacend. in Walz 
Rhett. 

xyto-, Eust. 

mevyto-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 

onro-, Isid. Pelus. 268 B Migne. 

peduro-, Eust. (Th.) 

vyptro-, Aesch. fr. 285 Nauck. 

yaAaxro-, Philox. 2. 29 Crusius. 

} doapxro-, Conc. Chal. (Soph.). 

mavro-, Aesch. fr. 192. 4 Nauck,+ 

} cxoro-, Theod. Balsam. 37. 31 
Horna. 

kAerro-, Suid. s.v. Servoroxov. 

veorro-, Manass. Chron. 4973. 

av’ro-, Phryn. 285 Ruth. 

gvro-, Ap. Rh.,+ 
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Awro-, Eur. 

épwro-, Orph. Arg. 

apwro-, Manetho,+ 

mpwtd-, Ptol. (Soph.). 

gwro- (or -popos), Manass. Chron. 
3887, 4484. 

Towrd-, Sophrns. 3228 C Migne. 

ix4vo-, Plut. 

éyxeAvo-, Arist. fr. 294 Bekk., etc. 

Borpvo-, Orph. H. 29. 5. 

avo-, Joseph.,+ 

aitvo-, Alcaeus in Anth. Plan. 8. 

oraxvo-, Orph. H. 

Bpedo-, Cod. Just. 1. 3. 41. 20,+ 

povopaxo-, OGL. 2. 120. 51. 

pooxo-, Hesych. 8.v. reOnvn. 

yoxo-, Orph. H.,+ 

Yuxérpodov (or puxpd-?) Diose.,+ 

atwxo-, Cod. Just. 1. 3. 41. 20,+ 

fwo-, Clem. Al. 1. 111. 7 Stahlin, + 


atpodos, Hom.,+[p. 212. 
-stpopos, ov, paroxytone and pro- 


paroxytone. 

a-, Aesch.,+ 

a- “without strophes,’’ Hephaest. 
69. 5 Consbruch. 

*Aya-, P. 

da-, Aesch.,+ 

édd-, Ps.-Arist. Probl., LXX 
Mace. 3. 3. 3,+ 

évdua-, Basil. 1. 513 B. Migne,+ 
(Adv., Eus. H.E. 10. 5). 

evdua-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 

paotpodds = pactpores, Hesych. [p. 
206. 

avactpoduws, Nicom. Isag. 1. 23. 
10,+ 

tovvava-, Germ. 357 A Migne. 

égavaorpoda, adv., Theoph. Chron. 
408. 16 de Boor,+ 

xaxoava-, Procl. (Th.) 

evava-, Ptol. (Soph.), Procl. (Th.). 

trerpa-, Serv. 468. 21 K.,+ 

dxata-, Dion. H.,+ 

















































—— 








-oTpopos, ov 
eixatactpodws, Ps.-Dem. Phal. 10. 
dpera-, Plat.,+ 
éxra-, Hephaest. 74. 19 Cons- 

bruch. 

TtAvyi-, Const. Rh. Apost. 76. 

&-, pap. Berl. 590. 9, 11 (? ef. 
Herw.2 392 f.), Meges ap. 
Orib. 3. 638. 12,+ 

det-, Pisid. Van. Vit. 144,+ 

€XeAx-, Hesych. 

émi-, Hom.,+ 

"Eni-, P. 

gireri- (or diAvro-), Nilus (Th.). 

dveri-, Procl. ad Plat. Remp. 69. 
19, 70. 7 Kroll,+ 

Svoemi-, App. 

avremt-, Olympiod. ad Plat. Alcib. 
2. 209. 1 Creuzer. 

evert-, Agath. 296. 12 Niebuhr,+ 

dmepi-, African. Cest. (Th.), Anast. 
Sin. 1076 A Migne, Cram. An. 
Ox. 3. 277. 22. 

eirepi-, CGL. 2. 318. 62, Leo 
Grammat. 125 Bekk.,+ 

tpt-, Meges ap. Orib. 638. 12. 

tpi- “with three strophes,” Schol. 
Pind. (Th.). 

avri-, Plat.,+ 

eavtistpopus, Act. SS. Aug. 2. 
440 F. 

dudi-, Aesch., inser. in BCH. 32 
pp. 13 f. 3A 115, f. 

ayxi-, Theogn.,+ 

év-, Comicus Anon. 5. 124 Mein. 

maXi(v)-, Ps.-Opp. C. 2. 99,+ 

meAayo-, Opp. 

Aoyo-, Theod. Metoch. (Th.). 

modo-, Jo. Chrys. (Th.), Theoph. 
Ceram. 816 Migne. 

xopdo-, Dio Chrys. 1. 276. 28 
Reiske,+ 

veo-, Hom. 
qvo-, Soph. 
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? quo-, Aesch. Cho. 1022. 
oxowo-, Poll.,+ 
? cxouwd- = oxowd-, Interpol. Diosc. 
4. 46. 
iwono-, Ar.,+ 
ddAowo-, Hephaest. 69. 15 Cons- 
bruch,+ 
épord-, Schol. Eur. (Th.) 
dvopo.d-, Hephaest. 69. 6 Cons- 
bruch. 
pvpwo-, Eust. (Th.). 
oiaxo-, Pind., Aesch.,-+ 
xaXdo-, Tzetz. (Th.). 
rouxtAo-, Naucratius (Th.) 
diAo-, Poetae ap Poll.,+ 
éAo-, Hesych. s.v. éAeAiorpode. 
tavrapxtixoroAo-, Theod. Lasc. 767 
A Migne. 
dyxvAo-, Jo. Phoc. 952 D Migne. 
? dveno-, Anacreont. 36 Crusius. 
tyyavootpépov, Hesych.  s.v. 
Alor piov,+ 
téAevo-, pap. Petr.2 59 a 2. 10, 
CGL. 2. 199. 18, 29. 
duwé-, Plin. 20. 241,+ 
oxowvo-, Plut.,+ 
toxowoorpodov, Diose. 3. 155. 
odevdovo-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 
3. 173. 
povo-, Theophr. H.P. 5.7. 6 (?), 
Pappus Collect. 1110. 2, 12 
Hultsch,+ 
povo- “with one strophe,”’ He- 
phaest. 73. 16 Consbruch,+ 
ézro-, Soph.,+ 
*Arootpoda, P. 
giraro (or diAvro ), Simoc. 2. 17. 
12 de Boor. 
travraro-, Manetho 6. 295. 
‘Inro-, P. 
tro-, Themist. (Th.), Hesych. 
giAvro-, Hipp. 2. 267 Kiihlew.,+ 
dvuro-, Ps.-Hipp. Epidem. 23. 596 
Kihn,+ 
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-oTpodos, ov 
édpo-, Ps.-Theocr. 
évdpo-, Ps.-Manetho. 
txovdpo- (or xopdo-), Ptol. (Soph.). 
oBepo-, Leont. Mag. Carm. 4. 47. 
érepo-, Hephaest. 69. 14 Cons- 
bruch,+ 
tvevpo-, Porphyr. Gaur. 12. 1. 
mupo-, CGL. 2. 76. 50, 79. 45. 
ioo-, Nicom. Harm. 247.2 Jan,+ 
avico-, Tzetz. Hist. 10. 563. 
xpvoo-, Soph. 
dppato-, Manass. 
jadro-, inser. (Koum.). 
yoxo-, Apollinarius (Th.). 
Nav-, P. 
dva-rpodos, ov, Theophr. C. P. 1. 8. 
4,+ 
€v-atpodos, ov, Hom.,+ 
Ei-, P. 
moAv-, Pind. fr. 214 Schr.,+ 
tavv-, orac. ap. Eus.,+ 
Bov-, Philipp. in Anth. P. 6. 104, 
Antiphilus ib. 6. 95. 
Bov-, Lye. 
ov-, Olympiod. (Th.), CGL. 3. 474. 
14; adv., Menand. Cith. 92 
Korte (?). 
aov-, Ps.-Hipp. 21. 499 Kiihn,+ 
avriov-, Philes (Th.). 
Aogoov-, Tzetz. in Bekker’s Thuc. 
p. 584. 
evov-, CGL. 3. 372. 63, Doroth. 
(Soph.). 
taxv- Theodos. Diac. Cret. 1. 240. 
xadw-, Plut. 
-rpopos, ov, paroxytone and propar- 
oxytone. 
ev-, Theophr.,+ 
ev-, Ps.-Hipp. 21. 482 Kiihne,+ 


peOv-, Ps.-Simon. 183 B.‘, Anth. 
P. 7. 24. 

moAv-, Matro Pitan. ap. Ath. 134 
D,+ 

modv-, Theophr. C. P. 4. 3. 5, 5. 
15. 4,+ 

Bov-, Poll.,+ 


-@podos, ov; see also -opodos. 


&-, pap. Petr.2 20. 3. 10, 12 
(-wpudos), LXX Gen. 6. 16,+ 

tpt-, LXX,+ 

évA-, IG. 12. 3. 1102. 

ou-, Babr.,+ 

av-, Lye., 

pov-, Eust. (Th.). 

tovv-, Luc. Amor. 12. 

éé-, Dion. H. Rhet. 1. 3, Diod.,+ 

tr-, Eur.,+ 

merp-, Tzetz. Lyc. arg. 6. 2 Scheer. 

terp-, Diod. 1. 45,+ 

xpvo-, Plut. 2. 329 E,+ 

mevt-, Dion. H., Diod. 

ért-, Diod. 

avr-, Greg. Naz. 3.31439 A Migne. 

moAv-, Eust. 


coos, 7, ov, Archil. 44. 1 Crusius,+ 
Logos, P. 
fBddov, IG. 2. 988. 2. 3, 3. 2474. 


-copos, ov 


a-, Theogn.,+ 

{ xara-, Jo. Mon. 309 B Migne. 

?mpooron-, Ptol. (Th., Soph.). 

KXe-, P. 

nuz-, Lue. 

éi-, See ériacopos. 

xepi-,! Lesbon. ap. Luc. Salt. 69,+ 

Xepi-, P. 

tpi-, Tzetz. Hist. 5. 177. 

toi-, ov0- (Xicvdos), Gl. in Cram. 
An. Ox. 2. 260. 


1 This rare word usually appears in the MSS as xepédcogos, and the latter form is 
usually adopted by scholars (cf. Lobeck Path. Elem. 1. 557, Thesaurus, s.v.), but the 


proper name Xeploogos makes it probable that the rarer MS spelling with « is the 
correct one. 























-goos, ov 


oinat-, Philo 1. 156. 5 Cohn.,+ 

Soxnoi-, Ar.,+ 

gvoi-, Anon. in Walz Rhett. 3. 
530. 

kAeyi-, Method. 52 B Migne. 

mav-, Aesch-,+; mao-, Plat. 

?roAvrav-, Orac. Sib. 

év-, Ps.-Manetho 4. 549, IG. 14 
1020. 

Wevdo-, Philostr. 1. 306. 4 Kayser. 

6e6-, Porphyr. (Soph.). 

1 @eo-, IG. 3. 1478. 

Sofouarad-, Hegesand. ap. Ath. 
162 A. 

dypouxo-, Philo 2. 283. 4 Cohn.,+ 

peyado-, Theod. Met. (Th.). 

€0edo-, Epiphan. 2. 577. 28 Dind. 

duro-, Pythag. ap. Cic.,+ 

} ®.Ao-, inser. BCH. 14. 392, IG. 3. 
1179. 

-pror0pos, ov 

a-, Plat.,+ 

éu-, Philo 4. 34. 13 Cohn.,+ 

tovp-, Syntipas 1. 140. 24 Eberh. 

T Wevdo-, Nil. 182 B Migne. 

€Oedo-, Thuc. ap. Phryn. in A.B. 
95. 19,+ 

pwpo-, late medic. (Th.). 

puco-, Eunap. (Th.). 

-copos, ov 

66aApo-, Luc. 

Oupo-, Ar.,+ 

Ovpo-, P. 


xevo-, Th. without ref., ModernGk. 
txavo-, Scriptor metr. in pap. Oxy. 


2. 220. 6. 3. 
Sagvs-, Tzetz. (Th.). 
dof0-, Plat.,+ 
iro-, Philostr. 1. 305 Kayser. 
Anpo-, Jo. Chrys. 4. 561 Migne. 
éveipo-, Tzetz. (Th.). 
axpo-, Pind.,+ 
puxpo-, Diod. 
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pwpo-, Luc.,+ 
puco-, Plat. 
apwxto-, Aristaen. (Th.). 
mavto-, Plat. com. 2. 646 Mein. 
avro-, Tzetz., Anon. in Walz 
Rhett. 3. 530. 
fwo-, Anth. P. 
trép-, Ar.,+ 
mwac-, see mav-. 
éricados, ov, IG. 12. 3. 330. 200, 
203, 209, 224, 234, etc. 
mwoAv-, Philostr.,+ 
Txpvrogos, CGL. 2. 26. 37 [p. 200. 
Srdprodpos, P. 
t’Acrogos, pap. Tebt. 2. 343. 14, 
67 [p. 206. 
Wodos, h. Hom. Merc.,+ 
-podos, ov 
a-, Soph.,+ 
dia-, Conc. t. 4 (Th.). 
éu-, Paul. Sil. in Anth. P. 5. 243. 
modo-, CGL. 2. 410. 56, 3. 172. 55, 
240. 15. 
peyadd-, Hesych. s.v. épiBwaos, 
Schol. Ar. Nub. 284 Dind. 
gurc-, Justin M. Apol. 2. 38. 
povo-, Ephraem. Syr. 1. 58 F. 
ev-, Dio Chrys. 224. 20 Dind. (7), 
Ephraem. Syr. 3. 44 C. 
moAv-, Philo (Herw.), Vett. Val. 15. 
24 Kroll,+ 
t Sardoi ai, pl. of Sarda, Herodian 
2. 146. 25, 757. 4 L. 
xéergos, Ar.,+[p. 199. 
oxvrgos 6, oximpov 70, Hes. fr. 165, 
166 Rz.?,+ 
-Kapos, ov 
Mvoi- (or -xapdys), Apolloph. 2. 
881 Mein., P. 
pvoo-, Diose. 
Aerro-, Diosc. 3. 24. 4. 180. 
moAv-, Schol. Aesch. (Koum.). 
Tadeppds-ddeAgos, IG. 3. 3531, Mod- 
ern Gk. 
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oéppos, Cratin. 2. 224 Mein., Ar.,+ 
[pp. 202, 203. 
tpeAdvoreppos, ov, Aesch. fr. 370 
Nauck. 
éphos=dphus, Nic. fr. 18 Sch.,+ 
[p. 200. 
Avopdov, Aiopdos, P. 
~poppos, ov 
d-, Mimn. 5. 5 Crusius,+ 
évvea-, pap. Reuvens Lettres, etc. 
3. 154. 
dud-, Emped. 21. 7 Diels. 
dwdexd-, Olympiod. ad Plat. Phaed. 
110 B. 
mouxtAoxapa-, Ps.-Julian Ep. 75. 1. 
retpa-, Eur. fr. 943 Nauck,+ 
tpera- (Dind. reads peré-), Jo. 
Mal. 120. 2 Dind. 
tapera-, Simoc. 4. 8. 4. 
mevra-, Simplic. ad Epict. 269 
Schweighiuser. 
téwrd-, Method. 73 C Migne. 
téorpamy-, Archelaus (Koum.). 
di-, Lyc.,+ 
xaAXi-, Eur.,+ 
KoadX-, P. 
trepi-, Germ. Act. SS. Iun. 2. 
XXXIX D=Sept. 8. 395 A. 
tpi-, Aesch.,+ 
{Tp:-, Phot. Bibl. 187. 
mvpi-, Cyrill. Al. 10. 1052 D 
Migne,+ 
vuxri-, Eust. 729. 64. 
dvri-, Ps.-Luc. Amor. 44. (Adv., 
Plut.). 
wau-, lambl. Theol. Ar. 7,+ 
éu-, Plut.,+ 
ovp-, Nic.,+ 
éyAao-, Orph. H. 61. 1,4 
¢ao-, h. in Virgin. (Th.). 
yevdo-, Achmet. 
6eo-, Strato in Anth. P. 
épved-, Procl. (Th.). 
torepeo-, Acta Io. 29 Bonnet. 


travpeo-, pap. in Denkschrift. d. 
Wien. Akad. 36. 21. 2548. 

TéAao-, Apoc. Paul. 54 Tischend. 

wpawo-, Jo. Chrys. 6. 628 Ed. 
Par, 1. 

Tpougpao-, Anast. Sin. 1076 A 
Migne. 

ido-, Polyb.,+ 

#Auo-, Castorion 1 B.‘ 

T8apovo-, Jo. Damase. (Koum.). 

aé.o-, Ps.-Manetho. 

éAXow-, Hanno Peripl. 7,+ 

épo-, Diog. L. 

capxopnow-, Jo. Damasc. 2. 336. A 
Migne,+ 

aypwo-, Orph. Arg. 

Onpo-, Athenag. 2.71. 29 Dind.,+ 

pupto-, Anth. P., Interpol. Diosc.,-+- 

xpvo-, Schol. Recent. Ap. Rh. (Th.). 

é¢gud-, Irenaeus 1. 232 Harvey. 

xaxo-, M. Argentarius in Anth. P. 
5. 88,+ 

iepaxo-, Philo ap. Eus.,+ 

mOnxo-, Lyc.,+ 

yevaixo-, Eur. 

eiduxo-, Ps.-Opp. 

dpxo-, Jo. Mal. 120. 4 Dind. 

Aevxo-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 1. 
227. 

Avxo-, Lye. 

TOnAvko-, MS. (Koum.). 

évredd-, Germ. II. Cpol. 653 C 
Migne. 

mouktAo-, Ar.,-+ 

é\Xo-, Ps.-Hipp. 22. 14. 16 Kuhn. 

aiodo-, Orph. H., Nonn. Paraphr. 
10. 15,+ 

tdxA0-, Const. Rh. Apost. 561. 

dovdo-, Greg. Naz. (Th). 

eidwAo-, African. in Geop. 10. 9,+ 

fovpavo-, Const. Rh. Apost. 735,-+ 

dpoevo-, Orph. H. 

yaAnvo-, Jo. Damasc. 3. 833 A 
Migne,+ 

















“pophos, ov 


«tnvo-, Pisid. Heracl. 2. 51. 

Avxatvo-, Lyc. 

devo-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 5. 8. 

tavOpwromeretvo-, Mich. Glyc. 
Ann. 507 Bekk. 

t oxorewo-, Niceph. Presb. Cpol. 
in Act. SS. Mai. 6. 52* B. 

t#Avoaxrwc-, Anon. MS. (Koum.). 

deAgwo-, Tzetz. Hist. 1. 413. 

xuxvo-, Aesch. 

eixovo-, Ps.-Manetho 4. 343. 

povo-, Lexx. Gr. (Th.). 

xuvo-, Interpol. Diosc. 

xAoo-, Orph. H. 

dzro-, Soph. fr. 918 Nauck. 

dotpamy-, Niceph. Presb. Cpol. in 
Act. SS. Mai. 6. 52* B. 

xpvooAapro-, Const. Rh. Apost. 
439. 

imo-, Plat. 

kvwro-, Lyc. 

dvOpwro-, Strabo 17. 1. 28,+ 

gadpo-, Epiphan.,+ (Th.). 

avdpo-, Apollod.,+ 

nepo-, Orph. H. 

iepo-, Germ. II Cpol. 661 A Migne. 

éorepo-, Tzetz. Hist. 11. 226. 

érepo-, Philo 3. 254. 14 Cohn.,+ 

veptepo-, Ps.-Manetho. 

dorepo-, Leont. Mon. in Act. SS. 
Tul. 3. 541 D,+ 

txypo-, Const. Rh. Apost. 653. 

épvOpo-, MS. (Th.). 

opapo-, Pisid. Hexaem. 86,+- 

Oearpo-, Lyc. 

twevracrpo-, Const. Rh. Apost. 
458. . 

tavpo-, Eur.,+ 

otavpo-, Pisid. Hexaem. 1892. 

aidovpo-, Horapollo 1. 10. 

Tupco-, Jo. Damase. 3. 836 A 
Migne,+ 

Aaprporupco-, Greg. Naz. (Th.). 
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yAwooorvpoo-, Sophrns. in Anth. 
Gr. Carm. Christ. 46,+ 

xpvao-, Soph. (?) fr. 1026 Nauck, 
+ 

dAaBacrpoxpvocd-, Leont. Mag. 
Carm. 4. 14. 

tdxpoxpwvoxpvoo-, Sophrns. in Anth. 
Gr. Carm. Christ. 46. 

téAaBaorpoxpvac-, Leont. Mag. 
Carm. 4. 14. 

towparo-, Anast. Sin. 963 C Migne. 

tepato-, Cass. Probl.,+ 

tdero-, Procl. ad Plat. Remp. 
319 Kroll,+ 

éprero-, Epiphan. 2. 254. 8 Dind. 

{ Gcoyapiro-, Phlor. et Plaziaphl. 
(Koum.). 

dpxto-, Tzetz. Lyc. 481. 

mavro-, Soph. fr. 561 Nauck,+ 

Aeovro-, Horapollo,+ 

Spaxovro-, Lyc.,+ 

Bporo-, Modest. 3297 B Migne. 

toerro-, Jo. Damasc. 2. 333 C 
Migne. 

{BAacro-, Const. Rh. Apost. 726. 

xpioro-, Jo. Damasc. 3. 657 A 
Migne. 

yAwrro-, Porph. Cer. 59. 17 Reiske. 

avro-, Eur. fr. 125. 3 Nauck. 

dwro-, Jo. Damase. 3. 836 A 
Migne,+ 

ixOvo-, Syncell. 28. 14 Dind. 

ovo-, Jo. Mal. 120. 3 Dind. 

fwo-, Plut.,+ 

dvo-, Eur.,+ 

ev-, Sappho 76 B.‘,+ 

Ei-, P. 

mavev-, Tzetz.,+ 

mwavrev-, Tzetz. 

yAvxi-, Jo. Gaz. (Th.). 

Ondv-, Eur.,+ 

moAv-, Hipp. Aer. 54.19 Kiihlew.,+ 

6&u-, Jo. Damasc. 3. 836 Migne. 

fo-, VV. LL. (Th.). 
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avphos, Hesych. [p. 201. 

aos, 7, ov, Hom.,+ [p. 197. 

Air hos, n, ov, Att.=Aioros ap. Moer., 
Tzetz. Hes. Op. 156; subst. 
E.M. 567. 20 [p. 202. 

irodogos, ov, Philostr. de Gymn. 
35 p. 162. 29 Jiithner, Hesych. 

ypoo dos (xp-, Eust.), Polyb.,+ 

dpyvgos, ov, Hom.,+ [pp. 198, 203. 

+? darid-vgpos=sq., Wilcken Ostr. 
Gr. 1395 Suppl. 

tramd-vdos, pap. Par. 5. 19, 
Wilck. Ostr. 2. 1213. 

d&iLvdov=sq., Palladas in Anth. P. 
9. 503, pap. Oxy. 6. 920. 1. 

lilugov, Col. 9. 4. 3,+ 

xudos, 7, ov, Hom.,+ [pp. 211, 212. 

Kudos, P. 

-Kupos, ov 

way-, Ar. fr. 811 BI. 

émi-, LXX,+ 

mepi-, E.M. 549. 14,+- 

tro-, Strabo, + 

ypappato-, Method. 368 C Migne. 
oxvdos, Hom.,+ 

Sxvdos, P. 

a-axvdos, ov, Hippoloch. 
i6v-Kudos, y, ov, Hipp. Art. 2. 173. 
11 Kihlew.,+ 
-xaAvdos, ov 
é-, Diog. L. [p. 218. 
émo-, Philo 1. 174. 5 Cohn. [p. 213. 
~yAvdos, ov, paroxytone and propar- 
oxytone. 
d-, Schol. vet. Soph. O.C. 101, 
CGL. 2. 216. 37. 
&a-, Greg. Nyss. 3. 1100 A Migne, 
+ 
édd-, Adamantius Physiognom. 2. 
29,+ 
dva-, LXX Regg. 3. 6. 18 (?), 
Clem. Al. 3. 18. 14 Dind.,+ 
xatd-, Hipp. Mochl. 2. 269 
Kiihlew., CIG. 3922. 


éy-, CGL. 3. 367. 74, Priscus Hist. 
194 Bekk. 

opiAn- (lap. omA-), Kaib. Ep. 
Gr. 402. 3. 

&i-, Greg. Nyss. 1. 192. C Migne,+ 

mepi-, LXX Regg. 3. 6. 27 (2), 
Aq. Regg. 3. 6. 18. 

tpi-, Eur.,+ 

THuetptyAvdos, H, Vitruv. 4. 3. 8. 

tpovorpi-, Vitruv. 4. 3. 7. 

t6co-, Eust. (Koum.). 

AiGo-, Philemon ap. Didym. ad 
Dem. Phil. p. 45 Diels,+ 
Cwdo-, Plut. 

daxrvAwo-, Critias, Plat. ap. Poll. 
7. 108. 

Sovaxo-, Leonidas in Anth. P. 

toxo-, Lucil. 497 Marx,+ 

tlovxado-, Wagner Carmina Graeca 
Med. Aev. 145. 130. 

fdaxrvAoxouWo-, inser. BCH. 7. 503. 
4, 

otpoyyvdo-, Hero Autom. 1. 430. 
22 Schmidt. 

€vdo-, Hesych. s.v. orumoyAvdos. 

2ervAo-, Philo Byz. de VII Mir. 1. 

xapdayo-, Hesych. s.v. xvpuvo- 
mpiorns. 

KupuvorpioroKapoapo-, Ar. 

kadapo-, E.M. 

éppo-, Lue.,+ 

foavo-, Eust. (Th.). 

Teixovo-, Niceph. Cpol. in Spicil. 
Solesm. 1. 500. 

IIrepvo-, P. 

tAvxvo- 4, Theod. Prodr. Catom. 
35. 

xapdoro-, Crates (?) 2. 234 Mein. 

otvuro-, Hesych. 

T pappapo-, Const. Rh. Apost. 693. 

iepo-, Ptol. (Th.), pap. Leid. U. 
1.9, 4. 2,4 

tovvepo-, pap. Oxy. 7. 1029. 6, 7. 

Tvpo-, P. 

















-yAvdos, ov 
xpvoo-, Hesych. s.v. xpvcoropevra. 
dyadparo-, Vett. Val. 4. 12 Kroll, 
+ 
xeparo-, Ps.-Didym. ad II. 4. 110, 
E.M. 505. 11. 
dovparo-, Lyc. 
dvdpuavro-, Tzetz. Lyc. 
ddovroyAvgov, Th., without ref. 
avro-, Ps.-Plut. Fluv. 12. 2. 
droyAvdov, CGL. 3. 368. 8. 
fwo-, Mel. in Anth. P. 
ev-, Ambros. ad Psalm. 118 Serm. 
16. 42,+ 
fw-, pap. Lond. 1. 46. 15. 
&-KéAvdos, ov, Theophr. 
xoowAvgos, Hesych. 
Kiw¢os, P. 
Aw-vos, pap. Tebt. 1. 5.249, Cod. 
Theod. 10. 20. 8,+ 
t* ceArvdos, [p. 203. 
Bovdos, Anton. Mon. Lex. [p. 200. 
6p00-U gos, pap. Grenf. 2.79. 1,3 
_ (see Wilcken Ostr. 1. 173 f.n.). 
xovdos, 7, ov, Hom.,+ 
TKoidos, Act. SS. Sept. 8. 45 C. 
txoddov, Wilcken Ostr. Gr. 43, etc., 
pap. Goodsp. 30. 14. 22,+, 
Apophth. 257 C Migne [p. 211. 
{xawvoxodgov, pap. Wilcken Ostr. 
Gr. 1. 766 f.n. 2. 
trroxovdos, ov, Plut., CGL. 2. 466. 41. 
kapvoxovgos, ov, Antioch. Pandect. 
1573 D Migne. 
tpourAoyaLovocxovdos, Theod. Prodr. 
(Du Cange). 
Txovxovdos, Coeranis MS., Anon MS. 
(Du Cange) [p. 199. 
Twemdo-v gos, pap. Tebt. 1. 5. 250. 
Awo-i dos, AB. 302. 24, CGL. 2. 
361. 24. 
?rovgos, Hesych. 
?”Apudos, P. 
map-vdos, Poll.,+ 
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-1dapupos, ov 
a-, Ps.-Plut. Pro Nobil. (Th.). 
dowrxo-, Dion. H. 
Aevxo-, Antip. ap. Plut. 2. 180 E. 
xpvao-, Plut. 
ev-, Nicostr. 3. 282 Mein.,-++ 
typvdos, Mela 2. 1.1, 3. 7. 2 [p. 200. 
Spvdos, Hesych. 
dudidpudos, ov, Hom.,+ 
kpvdos, Pind.,+ [p. 213. 
-Kpu@os, ov 
way-, Justin Mart. 
éy-, Nonn. 
émi-, Pind.,+ 
amo-, Hdt., Eur.,+ 
évarro-, Acta Thomae 123 Bonnet,+ 
tro-, Schol. Ar. Ach. 96 Dind. 
xopudos, IG. 4. 929. 17, 18, 19, etc., 
Herodian 1.225. 18 L.,+ [p. 204. 
Kopv¢or, P. [p. 204. 
-Kopupos, ov 
a-, Dion H. 
mevra-, Theod. Stud. 1417 C 
Migne, Niceph. Presb. Cpol. in 
Act. SS. Mai. 6. 47* F. 
peday-, Ar., 
ovy-, Ps.-Arist. Probl. 
&-, Eur.,+ 
tpt-, Strabo,+ 
Tp, P. 
peyado-, Lyc. Orator ap. Arist. 
axpo-, Georg. Plethon (Th.). 
ico-, Dion. H. 
ev-, Dion. H.,+ 
-Tpudos, ov 
a-, Alem. 18 Crusius. 
tetpa-, Hes. 
gir0o-, Ptol. (Th.). 
aves, Lye. [p. 203. 
toéavdos (or Sicvdos), Hesych. 
Siovdos, P. 
TKuxAo-Kooovgos, Edict. 
Eph. Arch. 1899. 153. 27. 
twerpo-xoaavdos, CGL. 3. 436. 11. 


Diocl. 
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topos, Ps.-Hipp. 22. 496 Kiihn, 
Antiph. 3. 110 Mein.,+ [p. 204. 
-Tupos, ov 
a-, Plat.,+ 
tra-, Timon 60. 1 Diels. 
éx-, Oenom. ap. Eus. 
év-, Tatian. Or. ad Graec. 4. 10 
Schwartz,+ 
Twevde-, Interpol. Argum. 4. Av. 
Ran. 
éABio-, Bion ap. Diog. L. 
gA0-, Philo 3. 274. 26 Cohn.,+ 
tzo-, Ion ap. Plut.,+ 
puco-, Luc. 
otudos, 7, ov, Arist.,+ [p. 203. 
orvgos, Greg. Nyss. 3. 185 B Migne, 
Hesych. 
aorudos, ov, Alex. Trall. (Th.). 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Trvppoorigoy, CGL. 3. 478. 41. 
xortugos, Arist.,+ [p. 199. 
Korrvdos, P. [p. 206. 
t?Xapqos, CIG. 1927. 
xwdos, 7, ov, Hom.,+ 
TK@¢os, pap. Oxy. 7. 1050. 15. 
-KwWOs, OV 

éxi-, Sym. Metaphr. (Th.). 

Aacwd-, Synes. 1176 B Migne,+ 

€6eXo-, Suid. 

tao-, Ar.j+ 

érepo-, Lex. MS. (Th.). 

dvo-, Ps.-Hipp. 21. 263 Kihn, 

Arist.,+ 

tAwdos, 7, ov, sign. inc., Man. Ma- 
laxus (Du Cange). 

dAwdds, 7, ov, Hesych. [pp. 198, 
203. 
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EMENDATION OF CHRYSIPPUS FRAG. 574 (VON ARNIM) 


Stobaeus Florilegium 7.21: xpvoiwmov- “EXeyev 8 6 Xpvourmos dAyeiv 
pev tov copdv, py BacavilerOa Sé- pH yap évdddvar TH Yuyy. Kai deiobar 
peév, pn mpoodéxecOa dé. In the last sentence it is hardly possible to find 
a satisfactory meaning for zpoodéxer9ar. To say that the wise man needs 
(things) but does not expect them is not very pointed, and, moreover, it is 
not true of the Stoic sage. An alternative would be to take rpoodéxerPar 
in the technical sense of rpooAapBavev, AapBaveav, sumere. But there is, 
I believe, no authority for that use of the word, and, again, it is the reverse 
of the truth to say that the Stoic sage needs things but does not take or 
accept them. On the contrary, his way is to take things while denying 
that they are good or necessary to his happiness (Cic. de Fin. iv. 30). 
There is no authorized meaning of zpoodéxerOar which yields a suitable 
sense here under analysis. The word is corrupt, and it is easy to find the 
word which it has displaced. It is wpocdeicAa. The chief obstacle to 
the acceptance of this reading is the fact that we think in English, not in 
Greek. To say that the sage needs but does not need in addition seems 
pointless. But Seiofa: here does not mean precisely “need,” but rather 
“have use for,” both in the serious and the slang sense of the phrase illus- 
trated in my note on ovdéy Sdéouai (Classical Journal II, 171-72). The 
meaning then becomes “the sage has use for things, but does not need or 
lack anything more than he has”—a distinction quite in the Stoic manner. 
This yields a good sense, is true of the Stoic sage, and, in the Greek, is epi- 
grammatic. It is further confirmed by the fact that the converse is true of 
the ordinary man, the idiwrys, patAos, or dppwv. He “‘has no use” for things 
because he cannot use them rightly, but feels the need of something more be- 
cause he is not, like the sage, sufficient unto himself, or complete and content 
with what he has. Cf. Plutarch de Stoic. repug. 1038: “rots davAos ovddey elvat 
xpyorpov”’ 6 Xpvourmds pyow “ovd’ exev xpeiav Tov paddAov ovdevis ovde Seiaar.”” 

de comm. not. 1068a: rovti yap A€yee Xpiourmos, ds “ov Séovra peév, 
évdeovrar S€ of padAou.”’ 

Seneca Ep. 9.14: Volo tibi Chrysippi quoque distinctionem indicare. 
ait: “‘sapientem nulla re egere et tamen multis illi rebus opus esse. contra 
stulto nulla re opus est, nulla enim re uti scit, sed omnibus eget.” 

The idea that underlies these sentences is also found in the distinction 
between xpyyara and xryjyara. Hense, Teletis relliquiae, p. 27; cf. also 
[Plato] Eryxias 402C: as ra ye dypea juiv dvra ovd€ xpnpata gon, and 
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the conclusion (406B) that the rich are the most wretched elxrep dvayxn tov 
xpnoipwv mavrwv mpooddicba. The ultimate source is Plato (Huthydemus 
and elsewhere) or Socrates (Xen. Econ. 1.14). The use of mpoodcicbau 
which I postulate may be illustrated by Plato Tim. 34B: xai ovdevds 
érépov mpoadedpevov, said of the universe, which, like the sage, is sufficient 
unto itself, and Aristotle Ethics 1099a 15: ovdev 8) mpoadetrar tHs Hdovas 6 
Bios airav domep repiartov Tivos, GAN’ exer THY BOovyv év EavT@. 

Lastly, for the rhetorical antithesis of ddéo6a: and mpocdeio Oat, cf. Séovrar 
and évdeovrac above and Demosthenes Olynth. 1.19: ei 3 pH, rpoodet, waidXrov 
8 dmavros évdet tov wopov. 


Pau. SHOREY 


“BENE UTI” 


Quintilian’s chapter de Risu (Inst. Orat. vi. 3) and Macrobius’ imitation 
of it (Sat., Book ii) are of unique value to us in determining finesses of Latin 
idiom. In a joke, you must either see nothing, or see the point—which is 
everything: and the point of the joke is usually contained in an idiom of the 
language. 

Quintilian tells us (vi. 3. 90), as an instance of ironical rapa rpoodoxiay 
(opinionem decipere), this story: C. Cassius, seeing a soldier parading at the 
decursio with no sword, said to him “ Heus, commilito, pugno bene uteris!”’ 

Exactly to appreciate this witticism, you must have an exact sense of 
what bene uti means. Besides the various meanings which are distinguished 
in the great Berlin thesaurus (s.v. ‘‘bonus”’) there is one which is not recog- 
nized there: it is the one which this story requires. Bene uti does not here 
mean ‘‘to make a good use of,” but “to have the full use of, the unimpeded 
control of.” 

This sense is established by the following collection of passages: 


Cie. Tusc. i. 106: ‘‘metuit ne laceratis membris minus bene utatur; ne com- 
bustis, non extimescit.”’ 

ibid., iii. 15: ‘“‘Munus animi est ratione bene uti; et sapientis animus ita 
semper adfectus est ut ratione optime utatur.”’ 

Pro rege Deiotaro 28 (the only place in Cicero’s speeches where the phrase is 
found): “‘bene ut armis, optime ut equis uteretur.”’ 

de Off. i. 133: “optime uti lingua Latina putabantur” (not, to make the 
best use of, but to have the best command of, the Latin language). 

Corn. Nepos Hann. 4. 3: ‘“‘hoc itinere adeo gravi morbo adficitur oculorum 
ut postea nunquam dextro aeque bene usus sit.” 

Livy xliv. 35: “‘ipsi natura et operibus insuperabilis ripa videbatur et 
praeterquam quod tormenta ubique disposita essent missilibus etiam melius et 
certiore ictu hostis uti audiebat.’”’ This does not mean that the enemy were 
better shots, but that they could bring their artillery more freely into action and 
so make better practice. 
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Seneca de Jra I. xvii. 1: ‘Aristoteles ait affectus quosdam, si quis illis bene 
utatur, pro armis esse.” Not: “if you can turn them to a good use,” but “if 
they be instruments well in control, of which you can freely avail yourself.” 


Finally there are two passages in poetry, which only take their full 
significance if this idiom of bene uti be recognized in them. 


Horace Epist. I. ii. 50: 
valeat possessor oportet 
si comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti. 
Not: “‘if he means to put to a good use’’ but “if he means to take full advantage 
of, to avail himself of.” 
And Catullus x. 31, 32: 
verum utrum illius an mei, quid ad me? 
utor tam bene quam mihi pararim. 


“T have absolutely free use, take full advantage of, the litter and bearers 
tamquam mihi pararim.” 


So Cassius’ jest, a humorous irony in the style of rapa mwpoodoxiav, was 
“You keep your fist free, mate—you know better than to encumber your- 
self with a sword! You know how to avail yourself of your fist.” 


J. S. PHILLimore 


NOTE ON THE HAIR-DRESSING OF ATHENIAN GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 


In a review of Tucker’s Life in Ancient Athens (Classical Philology IV, 
342), Professor O. M. Washburn announces this thesis, which he attributes 
to Professor Loeschke: ‘‘It seems to have been a custom [in ancient Greece] 
for married women to appear with their hair hanging loose, . . . . while 
a girl would use the net.’’ For a contradictory doctrine see Furtwiingler 
Meisterwerke 39, n. 4, and Conze Die attischen Grabreliefs, text to No. 873: 
“eine weibliche Gestalt, . . . . deren Haar nach Art der Jungfrauentracht 
lang in den Nacken fallt.” 

Although Mr. Washburn has stated his doctrine without qualification, 
I do not suppose that he would maintain it for the earlier historical period, 
or say for the period of the Francois Vase. In the idea that even later 
there may possibly have been local and temporal differences of fashion in 
the matter in question, I have tried to ascertain the facts for Athens during 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. My search has been far from thorough, 
but it appears to warrant certain conclusions. 

That in the place and during the time indicated married women did 
not always wear their hair hanging loose is clear; witness Deianeira on two 
vases in Boston (Furtwingler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmalerei, Pls. 
128-29) and Eurydice in the relief, presumably Attic, representing Orpheus, 
Eurydice, and Hermes. Indeed the grave-reliefs appear to prove that the 
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contrary was usual; for, apart from the cases of hair cut to a moderate 
length and hanging loose—according to the common explanation, in sign 
of mourning—the female figures on these monuments, many of whom must 
surely be married women, usually have the hair done up in one way or 
another. Asia (Conze 58 = Athens 767), whose son is at her knees, Archestrate 
(Conze 290=Athens 722) and Melite (Conze 803=Athens 720), who are 
characterized as wives in the accompanying inscriptions, may serve for 
illustrations. It is unnecessary to labor this point. 

Cases of long hair hanging loose are not very numerous on Attic monu- 
ments of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., and among these the cases where 
no doubt is possible as to the age and status of the wearers are very few 
indeed. So far as I can see, the persons so represented may be either matrons 
or maidens. This is certainly the fact in the earlier half of the fifth century, 
when we find on the one hand Hera and Clytemestra, on the other hand 
Athena, Oreithyia, and Pandrosus with long, loose hair (F.-R., Pls. 65, 72, 
5, 94). There seems to be the same absence of distinction later. The 
figures in swings (F.-R., Pl. 125 and Abb. 11 in text) are probably girls. But 
the chief witness on this side of the argument is Athena (Athena Parthenos 
of Phidias, F.-R., 70, 96, 109, 2, 127). True, the frequency with which 
Athena is represented with unconfined hair might be due to the inconvenience 
of wearing a helmet over a chignon. The difficulty, however, was not 
insuperable, and the maiden goddess could hardly have followed a practice 
which on earth was confined to married women. Convincing cases of mar- 
ried women with loose hair are hard to find. Theophante on her grave- 
monument (Conze 309= Athens 1055) may be a case in point, but her status 
is in some doubt and her hanging locks may mean nothing but the disarray 
of illness. If the figure rising from the earth on the Eleusinian pelice from 
Kertch (F.-R., Pl. 70) is Ge, as Furtwingler thought, this would be relevant 
evidence. The most unmistakable case I can find is that of Medea in 
F.-R., Pls. 38, 39; but Medea is a barbarian. If we go outside Attica, we 
find more satisfactory evidence afforded by the head of Hera on coins of 
Argos, Croton, ete. 

The foregoing paragraph deals with cases of hair unconfined or at most 
confined by a band around the head. It remains to consider the various 
fashions in which the hair is drawn together behind the ears or somewhere 
lower down, but is not massed upon the head. In the earlier part of the 
period under consideration a favorite mode with Athena (e.g. on the Orvieto 
crater, F.-R., Pl. 108) and others (e.g. Europa and Artemis [F.-R., Pls. 114, 
115]) is to tie the ends of the long hair intoa bunch. This is scarcely found 
after 450 B.c. We are, therefore, concerned chiefly with cases where the 
hair is drawn together at the back of the neck or thereabouts. This is the 
coiffure of the “maidens” of the south porch of the Erechtheum. It is 
given to Athena, as on a relief at the head of a decree (Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellénique, 1878, Pl. XII) and two reliefs in Le Bas (Voyage archéologique, 
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Mon. fig. 47, 1, and 48, 1); also on vases (F.-R., Pls. 40, 69); not to speak 
of statues of presumably Attic origin, like the Athena of Velletri. On the 
grave-reliefs, among the figures whose hair is thus dressed, Eurynoe (Conze 
1021), by reason of her size, and the two who hold their dolls (Conze 817, 880) 
are certainly girls. Mynnion (Conze 896=Athens 763) is a probable case. 
On the stele of Lysarete (Conze 755) the figure at the extreme left, not 
full-grown, has long hair, perhaps braided. 

Within the limits set to this inquiry I have not found an unquestionable 
instance of a matron with hair similarly arranged. I am inclined to think, 
therefore, that this arrangement was adopted principally by unmarried 
girls. In view of the Florentine statue of Niobe, cited by Mr. Washburn, 
and the figure of Mnemosyne (?) on the Chigi relief (Rémische Mittheilungen, 
1893, Pls. II, III), works of unknown provenience, I do not dare to make a 
more sweeping statement. 

F. B. TarBELL 


LYSIAS 19. 22 


Kal TOD ddeApod Tod Suorarpiov dmroKeméevas Tap’ a’To TeTTapdKovTa pvas 
cimay KaTexpyoaro. 

This son of Nicophemus and half-brother (éuorarpiov) of Aristophanes 
is not elsewhere referred to in the speech, but there is abundant evidence to 
prove that there was no such person. In §36 we read: ér: 8 daivovra (Kove 
cal Nixdgnpos) ovdev wurrore duevexOevres, wor’ eixds Kal wept Tov xpnyatuv 
TavTa yvavat, ixava pev evOdde ra be Exadrepov Katadimeiv, Ta SE GAAa wap’ 
abrois exe: hv yap Kove pev tids ev Kimpw xai yuvy, Nixopypw 8 yun) xai 
@vyarnp. The other son is evidently neither in Athens nor in Cyprus, and 
it would seem that he had no share in his father’s property, for “the rest” 
(ra ddAa), that is not given to Aristophanes, is held in Cyprus. Compare 
with this the calculation in §§ 42-43 that Aristophanes had expended about 
fifteen talents, and the closing words (§44): xai od rpocdoyifopefa doa 
airés év Kimpw oye Nixddypos, ovens air@ éxel yuvaixds xai Ovyarpds. 
Again, take these words from § 12: &¢76 Sodvar rv <éunv> ddeAdjy airotvTs 
To be TO Nixopyjpov. It may be fairly argued that, if Nicophemus had two 
sons, the proper expression here would be ‘Apuroddve to Nixodypov. 
Further evidence is to be deduced from the fact that on the death of 
Aristophanes his children do not become the wards of his brother, but their 
mother’s family is ‘compelled to take care of them” (jvayxacpévor tpéepev, 
§9; cf. §33), and the speaker says that he is “deprived of relations by 
marriage”’ (é€orepnuevar xndecrov, §9), and talks of his sister’s dowry as a 
loss suffered by his own estate, whereas, if the children of Aristophanes 
had a paternal uncle, their mother’s dowry would naturally have been held 
in trust by him for their benefit. And, finally, it should be recalled that 
the chief aim of the speaker is to prove that the estate of Nicophemus and 
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Aristophanes has been fully accounted for. He claims that the outlay of 
fifteen talents by Aristophanes, together with the presumably larger amount 
(§ 37) retained by Nicophemus for his own use, make up a sum far in excess 
of what they could have been expected to possess, considering that Conon 
had left but forty talents (§ 40). If, then, there had been a second son, to 
whom a proportional share would naturally have gone, the speaker would 
not have failed to utilize the fact to strengthen his argument. 

The sum of forty minas, said (§22) to have been deposited with 
Aristophanes by his brother, is exactly the amount of his wife’s dowry; 
and, since the dowry did not become the property of the husband, the 
phrase droxeevas wap’ aire could be properly applied to it. It will take 
no great change in the text to rid us of the suspected brother. Instead of 
Tov ddeApod Tod Spowatpiov dmwroKxapéevas map’ ait@ TeTrtapaxovta pvas I 
suggest that we read ris ddeAdis Cras trd> rod éuod warpds dmoxepevas. 
Supposing ras io! to have dropped out and éyuod watpds corrupted to 
éporarpiou, the change of ris ddeApis to rod ddeApod would naturally follow. 

This change not only removes the brother, but gives us a reasonable 
explanation of the loss of the dowry. Dowries were not subject to confis- 
cation, and were usually secured by mortgage on the husband’s estate. 
The speaker twice (§§ 9, 32) refers to the loss of the dowry, but does not 
refer to the illegality of its confiscation, though he does say that the children 
have been illegally deprived of their father’s property (§ 8). It is not 
improbable that Aristophanes induced his father-in-law to let him venture 
his wife’s dowry, relieved of mortgage, since he required control of all his 
real property to give security to the friends from whom he borrowed 
(rovs hirous éree Sedpevos kai éyyvopevos). In § 22, immediately following 
the clause in question, we are told that Aristophanes borrowed seven minas 
from his father-in-law and ‘‘this also he took and spent” (6 8 xat ravras 
AaBwv xatexpyoaro). It is not pressing the point too far to suggest that the 
xai before ravras indicates that the forty minas had also come out of the 
speaker’s pocket. Compare the connection of these two sums again in 
§ 32: €OéAomev wiotw dovva ... . pydty éxav trav “Apwrropavous xpnudruv, 
évode’AcoOan St rHv mpoixa THs ddeAis Kai Era pvas,? as wWxeTo AaBwy mapa 
Tov marpos Tov éuov. A request for permission to use the dowry would be 
likely to precede one for a further loan. Before xarexpyoaro in our sentence 
X has eixwv, which has been variously corrected. I am inclined to read 
Heads weiBwv (cf. rois pidrovs érabe), the jas being easily lost after pas. 

The failure of the speaker to emphasize the illegality of the confiscation 
of the dowry suggests that the lost speech of Lysias, cited by Harpocra- 
tion—Kar’ Aicyivov wepi ris dyuetoews tOv “Apirropavovs xpnudtwv—was 


1The number of omissions in this oration is very large. For twé after xetuac and 
various compounds cf. Dem. 24. 62; Isocr. 4. 168; Thuc. 7. 77; Plato Apol. 30 E. 


2If the emendation of § 22 is correct the antecedent of ds will include ry mpotka. 
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made in an attempt to save the dowry and the seven minas. In that case 
the xai mporepov mpds Tovs cvvdixovs of § 32 will refer to the former trial and 
not to the preliminary hearing (dvaxpuors) of the present one. 


LYSIAS 18. 14 


mavres yap eloovrat OTe Tore pev xiAiaus Spaxpais eLnuiwoe Tov BovdAdpevov 
THY hwerépav yhv Snpooiav rowjoat Kré. 

Among the numerous emendations of this section I do not find that 
anyone has ever proposed é{yyuwcar’ dv, and yet the simple insertion of an 
av removes many difficulties. In the first place it explains how e{ypuwcar’, 
which is certainly right, was corrupted to é{nyiwoe, for the trav would be 
easily dropped before rév. This corruption would not occur so easily before 
avrov, and, indeed, if this first trial is purely hypothetical, it is no longer 
necessary to have a reference to Poliochus in this clause, and we can retain 
the rov of X. The point of the whole passage from § 13 to § 19 is that the 
Athenians, by confiscating the property in question, will break their oath 
py pyynocxaxdv (§19). This is the oath referred to in the wrepi dv dpxovs 
épopoxare of §13, and the & 8 airois éyndioacbe of §15. In the closing words 
of § 14 Lysias, indeed, speaks as if the assumed former trial were an actual 
one, but that is a mere trick, of which he is quite capable. In defense of 
mapavopnws pevyovtos Tov airod dvdpdés he could claim that the case had 
already been decided once when the citizens voted to forget past wrongs. 

If the insertion of dv is right, and there were not two trials, the rod 
avrov dvdpés cannot possibly refer to Poliochus. We thus get rid of the 
possibility that the speech was made in a ypad} wapavduwv against 
Poliochus, as Thalheim still assumes in his Argumentum (p. xliii), and the 
avverxot Of § 26 will be the presiding officers. And, finally, we are relieved 
of the very improbable assumption that a man, who had already been fined 
1,000 drachmas for an illegal act, would venture to bring a second suit, 
which could be attacked as doubly illegal, because it was contrary both to 
the decree pi) pvnoixaxdv and to the law against a second suit about the 
same matter. 


A. G. Latrp 


CICERO’S DE SENECTUTE, §§10 AND 37 


In Cicero’s De senectute 10, the Brussels MS (Bruxellensis 9591), tenth 
century, reads virtus gravitas and furnishes an explanation of a corruption 
which has appeared in most of the other MSS. Virtus was originally a 
gloss on gravitas which has here crept into the text without the change to 
gravis made by the scribes in other MSS to emend the sentence. This 
corrected reading, virtus gravis, also appears in A (Ashburnhamensis) and 
L (Leidensis), the other members of the family to which Br belongs, and 
represents, as stated above, the variation of their scribes from the original 
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virtus gravitas. In E (Erfurtensis), twelfth century, the gloss was inserted 
after gravitas instead of before, but the same subsequent change has 
occurred. A confirmation of the fact that virtus is a gloss is found in the 
reading of the second hand of V (Vossianus), thirteenth century, where 
virtus is not put into the text but occurs as a variant upon gravitas. 
Later, in MSS which had retained the original reading gravitas, as in 
H (Harleianus), eleventh century, the false reading virtus gravis was also 
inserted because found in other MSS and not for the same primary cause. 

In § 37 of the De senectute, the reading of Br, illa domos patrius 
disciplina, is again indicative of the reading of the archetype of the other 
two members of its family, A and L. For the corruption domos, so easily 
formed from domo+mos, next gave way to domus as domos would not 
construe. Then, in order to avoid an apparently false agreement with 
domus, the patrius was changed to patria P? (according to Dahl), patris 
A?, or patri A' and L!, that it might agree with or be in some subjective 
relation to disciplina, the et necessarily disappearing for this purpose. We 
thus account for the reading of A!, illa domus patri disciplina, while the 
repetition of domus by L! is probably a blunder of its own scribe. The e¢ 
was probably dropped from Br, as in the great majority of the other MSS, 
through the failure to observe the plural subject and a desire to construe 
disciplina as ablative. This may, however, have been the initial stage of the 
corruption in all three MSS. The reading of ER, illa domo mos patrius 
et disciplina, was thus undoubtedly the reading of the archetype of AL 
Br and, though not necessarily the correct reading, yet furnishes the best 
tradition in this disputed passage. I propose shortly to publish a complete 
collation of Br with an indication of its various affinities. 


GrorGE R. THroor 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


“JUSTICE IN THE AGE OF HOMER” 


In his examination of the much-discussed trial-scene in Homer’s Iliad 
xviii. 497-508, Professor Bonner (“Justice in the Age of Homer,” Classical 
Philology VI, 24 ff.) rightly concludes, I think, that the two talents which 
lie before the judges are the stakes contributed by the litigants (one 
talent each), and are ‘“‘to be paid over to the one of them who shall plead 
his case before the court most effectively” —that is, win the verdict (vs. 
508). Professor Bonner has also not disregarded the earlier suggested 
parallelisms with procedure under primitive Roman law. But his con- 
cluding sentence (p. 30) is: “In effect the wager [i.e., the two talents in this 
specific case] corresponds to the damages which according to Homeric prac- 
tice usually accompanied restitution and redress.” That is, the beaten 
litigant is mulcted in penal damages to the amount of one talent, presum- 
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ably, we are to understand, in addition to whatever satisfaction may be 
required under the verdict regarding the claim which was the basis of the 
wager. 

This conclusion prompts a further small remark based on the considera- 
tion of Roman procedure—for a single talent—the value of one cow— 
seems a small sum of damages. It has a formal sound. The procedure by 
wager and affirmation (sacramentum) appears to be Indo-European in origin, 
and certain of its quaint forms as well as its known history point to an early 
recognition of it in the Roman community. Therefore there is of course 
much force in the citation of apparent parallels between early Roman and 
early Greek procedure of this sort. In the Roman actio per sacramentum, 
the amount staked by the litigants was a formal sum, bearing no suffi- 
ciently commensurate relation to the actual value at issue (cf. the single 
as with which the steelyards were struck in mancipatio), and this whether 
the stakes were paid over to the successful litigant, or, as in some cases, 
diverted to sacred uses as costs of court. The stakes originally were per- 
haps of the real value at issue, but they early ceased to be so. Is it not 
probable that the Homeric trial-scene represents a similar stage of develop- 
ment in procedure, and that the single talent forfeited by the loser is sym- 
bolic rather than actually corresponding to an award of damages, exem- 
plary or otherwise? With regard to the meaning of iorwp also (loc. cit., 
p. 27), Roman procedure may well be cited. The issue in procedure per 
sacramentum was joined before the praetor, by whom the adjudication was 
referred to a single iudex or arbiter, to a commission of recuperatores, or to 
the centumviral court. Is it not possible that the ftorwp corresponds to 
the praetor, the yépovres to the judicial body ? 

EK. T. M. 


XOPOY IN TERENCE’S HEAUTON 


Scholars have recently been engaged in a diligent search for new act- 
conclusions in Plautus, Terence, and the fragments of the Nee. One 
instance, which has hitherto escaped observation, occurs in the Heauton 
v. 170 and disposes of the only place in Terence where the stage was appar- 
ently left vacant in the middle of a scene. This new instance involves 
other consequences of considerable importance, as I hope to point out in the 
near future. 


Roy C. FLIicKInGER 
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Cicero’s Letters. Selected and edited by Ernest Riess. New York: 
Macmillan, 1910. lix+393 pp. $1.60 net. 


The editor states in the preface that this book “is intended for the use 
of Freshmen classes,” and that “the notes have been written with the con- 
dition of the Freshman in mind.” He also explains why he regards the 
letters of Cicero as suitable for use in the first year in college. Many will 
differ from him on this point, but all will agree that, if this is the purpose 
of the book, it should be adapted to the student’s needs. 

The Introduction of forty-nine pages treats of letter-writing in general, 
of Cicero’s correspondents, of the collections of his letters, their language 
and style, and of the chronology of Cicero’s life. At the present time, when 
attacks upon the method and value of classical training are so vigorous, it 
is very important that the work of classical scholars should itself exhibit 
some of the characteristics that are commonly supposed to be the product of 
such training, especially in textbooks that are intended for the use of young 
students. Among these characteristics clearness and propriety of language 
may be placed first, and the Introduction in a book like this is precisely 
where they should be most conspicuous. It may perhaps be no fault of the 
editor himself in this case that he has not yet mastered the intricacies of 
English style, but there can be no excuse for those who have allowed his 
work to be published without careful revision. There is hardly a page of 
the Introduction that does not offend seriously against the laws of good 
English usage. The following illustrations will suffice: ‘The Romans 
became . . . . the classical nation for the literary letter,” “the great letter 
classics of modern times,” “Cicero was . . . . raised sky-high in his expec- 
tations,” “ Dolabella continued his spendthrifty and immoral life,’’ ‘of which 
(office) his shortsighted vanity and quick temper made a fearful mess,” 
‘devoted his life to the upkeeping of Cicero’s memory,” “the oppression of 
the Conspiracy,” “the assumption of the virile toga,” “‘his high-flying hopes 
were dashed,” ‘‘partly from the same point of view combined with the 
aesthetic standpoint,” ‘other letters transcending the original limiting date,” 
“Cicero adverts .... to the prying eyes of strangers but was himself 
not innocent of the latter crime,” ‘towering head and shoulders above his 
fellows in breadth of culture,”’ ‘It [the sermo cotidianus] is prone to exaggera- 
tion in both directions, as well aggrandizing its statements as emphasizing 
the littleness,”’ “‘ Diminutives serve to emphasize littleness, jocosely, modestly, 
contemptuously,” ‘‘The gout kept Marius on his country seat,” ‘the 
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ancients never reading in our soundless way.” The word “addressee’’ is 
used continually, ‘‘maxim” is employed for ‘‘rule,” in one sentence (p. xii) 
we find “‘rhetorics and schematisms,” and in the notes occur such expres- 
sions as these: “ Appius had done his level best,” “the Ariovistus panic,” “a 
trust to do the state out of its income,” ‘cooked ballots,” “he obligated 
the house of the Luculli,’”’ “Like in the modern claque this applause .. . . 
was started at the blow of a whistle.” 

-To turn from form to content, it may be that the editor has been more 
fortunate in his experience, but no Freshmen with whom the reviewer has 
recently come in contact could properly interpret such French expressions 
as au courant, chronique scandaleuse, insouci (all three of which occur in the 
first eleven lines of p. xxvii), rapprochement, and jeunesse dorée, even if there 
were any possible reason for using them. Undoubtedly Freshmen should 
understand these words, but as a matter of fact they do not. Furthermore 
it is necessary, unfortunately, in our present sad condition, to translate 
Greek words and phrases for the benefit of the many students of Latin who 
do not know Greek, but this the editor has often omitted to do. Since the 
notes are intended expressly for the student and not for the instructor, it 
is idle to write thus: “Asiam: on this whole affair see Mélanges d’ Archéologie, 
XXVIII, 171” (p. 297), and to refer to such books as Norden’s Kunstprosa 
and Schmidt’s Cicero’s Briefwechsel, without giving any sufficient explanation 
in the text. In general it seems to the reviewer that the notes are very 
often quite inadequate for their purpose, if this is to furnish such informa- 
tion as is absolutely necessary to enable the careful and patient student 
to obtain a reasonably accurate understanding of the meaning of the 
text. An illustration of this inadequacy is found on p. 275, where the only 
note to torepov mporepov ‘Ounpixds (ad Att. i. 16. 1) is a reference to the 
passage in the Iliad. 

The substance of the notes seems accurate in general, but a few possible 
slips may be noted, or suggestions offered. On p. xviii Terentia is spoken 
of as “‘self-sacrificing in the extreme,” but on p. 290 we find the statement, 
“Such traits of selfishness which spoil the impression of [a] self-sacrificing 
wife . . . . seem to have been among the chief reasons for Cicero’s divorce.” 
On p. xxv the editor says of Cicero that ‘the elderly man had been inveigled 
into a second marriage with Publilia,” but on p. lv “to rehabilitate his 
financial position he married the young and rich Publilia.” The statement 
(p. xxxvii) that “the original flexibility of long and short syllables, the law 
of accent which tended to weaken the final syllables, had been consciously 
neglected” can hardly be called felicitous. On p. xxxix, among illustrations 
of a freer use of cases and prepositions, we find “an objective genitive 
instead of erga, F. xv. 4. 17,” but the letter referred to has only sixteen sec- 
tions, and in the sixteenth the text reads tua tum benevolentia erga me. On 
the same page, among “malformations and innovations” we find “the 
frequent syncopation of the suffix of the third plural in the perfect stems”; 
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and ‘“‘the metathesis of arcesstt to accersit,”’ a statement that does not agree 
with that of the Thesaurus at least. In the note on I. i, § is incorrectly 
used as the abbreviation of the praenomen Sextus; and Plato is said to 
have taught “in the Gynmasium Academi.” The note on p. 290 (ad Ait. 
iii. 7. 1) ‘‘cadebat: almost accomplished apodosis of contrary to fact condi- 
tion with protasis understood” would puzzle even a good student; and a 
line quoted from Ennius’ Medea (Fam. vii. 6. 1) is said to be “written in 
eight acatalectic trochees”’ (p. 304). 

Nomina are frequently abbreviated: ‘‘P. M. Scaevola and M’. M.” 
(p. 308), “L. T. Fadius” (p. 309), “C. C. Longinus” (p. 316), “A. Pollio” 
(p. 317), ““M. C. Postumus” (p. 334)—a proceeding contrary to ordinary 
Roman practice, and one that results in giving each of these men two 
praenomina. The De rerum natura is called “a famous epic” (p. 312); and 
aidéouat Tpdas cai Tpwadas, quoted from the well-known verse in the Iliad 
(vi. 442), is translated “I am ashamed of the men and women of Troy” 
(p. 326). 

S. B. P. 


Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Epwin Post. [College Series of Latin Authors.] Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. li+402. $1.50. 


This edition is a happy combination of erudition and sound judgment. 
Mr. Post has made a careful study of ancient and modern sources, but in 
writing his commentary has borne in mind the fact that the books of the 
series are intended primarily for college students. The selection is repre- 
sentative, and includes the most interesting of the epigrams. The Intro- 
duction contains, besides a sketch of the poet’s life and other conventional 
material, a brief but well-written account of the development of the epigram. 
Detailed discussion of the text has been relegated to a critical appendix. 
The index of passages cited in the notes (pp. 341-54) furnishes excellent 
material for class papers. The edition is the best now available for college 
courses in Martial. 

While the editor’s conclusions are for the most part sound, there are some 
passages in which his interpretation seems open to question. For example, 
at i. 15. 5, non bene distuleris videas quod posse negari | et solum hoc ducas, 
quod fuit, esse tuum, he says that distuleris and ducas are in the subjunctive 
“because Martial courteously uses the generalizing second person singular.” 
But apart from the fact that the shift from the personal to the general would 
seriously impair the effectiveness of the lines, there is no necessity to resort 
to the generalizing second singular to account for the subjunctive. Distuleris 
is the subjunctive (ideal certainty) regularly used in the conclusion of the 
second class of conditional sentences (Less Vivid Future or Ideal); the con- 
dition is implied in videas quod posse negari. Ducas, on the other hand, 
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is a subjunctive of obligation or propriety. Doubtful also is the explanation 
of the syntax at v. 34.9, mollia non rigidus caespes tegat ossa, where it is 
stated that non is used with a subjunctive of prayer instead of ne. But 
non goes with rigidus, not with tegat. In his note on i. 41. 4 the editor wavers 
between the two interpretations of sulphurata “bits of sulphur to be used as 
cement” and “bits of wood smeared with sulphur to be used as tinder.” 
The former explanation, however, is made extremely improbable by the 
fact which the most obvious interpretation of the passages cited by Mr. 
Post himself seems to bring out, namely, that when cement is referred to, 
sulphur, not sulphuratum, is the word used. Cf. Plin. N.H. xxxvi. 199: 
vitrum sulphuri concoctum feruminatur in lapidem; Plin. Ep. viii. 20. 4: 
sulphuris udor saporque medicatus vis qua fracta solidantur; also the 
scholiast at Iuv. 5. 47-48, solent sulphure calices fractos sive calvariolas con- 
ponere; and possibly the Juvena] passage itself (calicem) quassatum et 
rupto poscentem sulphura vitro, and Stat. Silv. i. 6. 73-74: quique comminu- 
tis permutant vitreis gregale sulphur. The evidence seems distinctly in 
favor of the second explanation (i.e. sulphurata=tinder), which is supported 
by the close parallel furnished by x. 3. 2-4: foeda linguae probra circulatricis, | 
quae sulphurato nolit empta ramento | Vatiniorum proxeneta fractorum. 
Further, the passages quoted show that we should take fractis vitreis literally 
and that the editor is hardly justified in interpreting it “‘trumpery in general, 
not merely glass.”” The citation from Petronius 10, An videlicet audirem 
sententias, id est vitrea fracta et somniorum interpretamenta, is not in point. 
The editor’s explanation of this passage is typical: the book shows a tendency 
toward excessive refinement in interpretation. A noticeable example of this 
is furnished by the note on i. 66.7 ff.: virginis . . . . chartae, | quae trita 
duro non inhorruit mento, where we find ‘‘the allusion is twofold: (1) to a 
virgin who has never been affrighted by contact with a man’s face; (2) to 
the fresh papyrus, unsoiled by use.” But surely it is only the latter that the 
poet has in mind; it does not seem likely that kissing with the chin was more 
common in ancient than in modern times. Another example of strained 
interpretation is found in the note at ii. 43. 10: fulcitur testa fagina mensa 
mihi, where after giving the correct explanation that on account of a broken 
leg the table was propped up by a piece of earthenware, the editor adds that 
perhaps Martial means that for him an earthenware vessel served as a mono- 
podium. In iii.7.3 quos (quadrantes) dividebat balneator elixus he adopts 
Friedlinder’s explanation that the “balneator is one of the patron’s slaves 
who accompanied him to the thermae to serve him in the bath and to act as 
dispensator.”” But there is no connection between these two functions. 
Moreover the epithet elixus would have very little point if it were applied 
to a slave who had just arrived at the bath in his master s train; it seems to 
suggest a permanent functionary of the establishment (possibly the proprietor 
of a private bath), who may reasonably be supposed to have acted as the 
patron’s agent in the distribution of the dole. The explanation given of iv. 
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39.9 that Charinus actually had the kind of plate known as argentum purum 
(unembossed) weakens the point of the epigram. The phrase used in the 
first line, argenti genus omne is simply an echo of Charinus’ boast and is not 
to be taken seriously. While the statement at v. 22.6. that many of the 
aqueducts entered Rome by way of the Esquiline is of course true, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this fact accounts for the mud in the region where 
the clivus Suburanus was. At viii.51.7 the important word is opus, not 
materiae; the lines that follow (9-16) refer to the workmanship. The 
number of this epigram is incorrectly given as 50. 
G. J. Laine 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die orientalischen Religionen im rémischen Heidentum. Vorlesungen 
am Collége de France gehalten von FrRaNcE Cumont. Autori- 
sierte deutsche Ausgabe von Grora Geruricu. Leipzig und 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1910. 


The original French edition of this collection of lectures was reviewed 
by Professor Showerman in an earlier number of this Journal (III [1908], 
465-67). This translation is based on the second French edition. The 
translator has made numerous additions to the notes, bringing the bibliog- 
raphy up to date, and has made the material of the lectures more accessible 


by providing an index. The work is done well. 
G. J. Larne 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Le Procés de Phidias dans les Chroniques d’Apollodore d’aprés un 
papyrus inédit de la collection de Genéve. Déchiffré et com- 
menté par JuLEs NICOLE avec un fac-simile. Genéve: Lib- 
rairie Kiindig, 1910. 


The document consisting of two badly mutilated fragments belongs to 
the third century A.p. Only the central portions of the two columns are 
preserved. No considerable restorations were possible. For, though the 
text is in iambic trimeters, it is written continuously with spaces to indicate 
the separate verses. With great skill and learning Nicole has reconstructed 
the narrative in outline. As in Plutarch’s account (Pericles 31) Menon is 
the accuser. The charge is embezzlement of ivory intended for the statue 
of Athena. The prosecution failed to secure a verdict in the assembly; a 
fuller investigation was ordered. In the meantime Phidias was kept in 
prison. Taking advantage of a revulsion of popular feeling in favor of the 
distinguished sculptor the Eleans secured his liberation by giving bail in the 
amount of 40 talents; and Phidias went to Elis to make the statue of Zeus. 
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This was in the year 438-437. Four or five years later the case against 
Phidias came to trial. As the Eleans refused to surrender him he was con- 
demned and his bail was forfeited. On the completion of the statue of Zeus 
in the year 432-431 the Eleans showed their gratitude to Phidias by con- 
ferring isotelia on him. 

The strength of Nicole’s reconstruction lies in the fact that it accounts 
for practically all of the statements of the ancient authorities. It explains 
how Aristophanes (Pax 605 ff.) connected the trial of Phidias and the Mega- 
rian decree. Even the elder Seneca’s incredible statement that the Eleans 
secured the services of Phidias by agreeing to pay 100 talents if they did not 
return him to Athens appears to be wrong only in the amount. But we may 
well hesitate to believe that the Eleans were willing to forfeit the enormous 
sum of 40 talents even to secure and retain the services of so distinguished 
an artist as Phidias. Is it not possible that the reference is to the amount 
of gold on the Zeus statue? The gold used for the Athena statue weighed 
44 talents (Schol. Aristoph. Pax 605). 

Limitations of space and the laudable desire to publish the document as 
speedily as possible precluded a full treatment of the subject on the basis of 
the extensive modern literature. Until this is done Nicole’s views will be 
accepted with more or less reservation. 

Rosert J. BONNER 


Roman Stoicism. By E. Vernon Arno3p, Litt.D. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1911. Pp. ix+468. $3.50. 


This excellent book may be recommended to the English student as the 
best guide to the subject. It does not, of course, attempt to supersede Zeller, 
or to take the place of the abundant special French and German literature 
on Stoicism referred to in the appended bibliography. But it is a much more 
solid performance than Davidson’s The Stoic Creed or Capes’s little hand- 
book, and its 467 pages give opportunity for a more extended treatment 
of the theme than is possible in Hicks’s Stoics and Epicureans. Writing 
avowedly for students of Latin literature, Professor Arnold has constructed 
the history of Stoicism as far as possible from the writings of Cicero and 
Seneca, copiously quoted in the footnotes. But with the aid of Von Arnim’s 
fragments, Zeller, Stein, Pearson, and Schmekel, whom he sometimes follows 
quite closely, he has made the work a sufficient compendium of Stoic 
doctrine as a whole. 

The first three chapters, broadly introductory, are entitled “The World 
Religions,” “Heraclitus and Socrates,” “‘The Academy and the Porch.” 
The fourth and fifth chapters, on the preaching of Stoicism, and the Stoic 
sect in Rome, complete the historic introduction. The doctrine follows in 
ten chapters, “Of Reason and Speech,” “The Foundations of Physics,” 
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“The Universe,” “The Supreme Problems,” “Religion,” ‘The Kingdom 
of the Soul,” ‘The Law for Humanity,” “Daily Duties,” “Sin and Weak- 
ness,’”’ “‘Counsels of Perfection,” and the whole concludes with two admi- 
rable chapters on “Stoicism in Roman History and Literature,” and ‘The 
Stoic Strain in Christianity.” 

The book, originally composed in the form of lectures, is pleasant read- 
ing, and if one admits the standpoint of perhaps excessive sympathy with 
Stoicism it is essentially sound in scholarship. ‘To understand Stoicism,” 
says the author, ‘‘a man must himself become for the time being a Stoic 
.... Whilst constantly referring to the original authorities, he will allow much 
to be forgotten and in other cases he will draw out more meaning than the 
writers themselves set in their words” (p. 28). This gives the reader fair 
warning. And if the reviewer were to apply these critical principles to 
Mr. Arnold’s own book he would have nothing but praise for the way in 
which the author has accomplished the task which he set himself. But in 
a technical journal it may be permissible to indicate some reserves and to 
call attention to a few inadvertences or errors. 

1. In the introductory chapters, and indeed, throughout the book, 
there is, I think, some exaggeration of the debt of Greek philosophy to oriental 
thought. The proemium of Diogenes Laertius is quoted with approval 
(p. 3); Xenophon, we are told, derived from Cyrus his belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul (p. 10); the doctrine of the Adyos is traced to Persism 
(pp. 12, 19, ete.); we are told that the emissaries of Buddhism “must” 
often have appeared in the Hellenistic world (p. 15), and that the system of 
Zeno “‘deals with all the great themes touched upon by Chaldaism, Persism, 
and Buddhism” (p. 17). And lastly Lightfoot is quoted with approval to 
the effect that ‘“Stoicism was the earliest offspring of the union between the 
religious consciousness of the East and the intellectual culture of the West” 
(p. 29). This is of course partly a matter of opinion. The Greek mind 
doubtless received impressions from the Orient, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine a priori the precise measure of its debt. But, as Zeller has shown, 
the evolution of Greek philosophy is quite intelligible and complete in it- 
self, and it seems unnecessary therefore to multiply hypotheses. More- 
over, the vague appeal to oriental influence sometimes leads to neglect or 
misinterpretation of the Greek sources. It may or may not be true that 
Persian monotheism influenced the Greek religious thought of the fifth cen- 
tury. But it is quite fanciful to say (p. 38) that “the same Aeschylus who 
(in his Persae) celebrates the defeat of the national enemy, a few years 
later (in his Agamemnon) questions whether the Supreme Ruler be really 
pleased with the Greek title of Zeus and the Greek method of worshiping 
him.” This is simply to mislead the student with regard to a commonplace 
of Greek idiom and Greek religious language. It is wholly fantastic to see 
a concession to the religion of Persia in the words of the chorus, Zets doris 
mot’ éativ ei Tod’ aire diAov KexAnpevy, as it is to say (p. 46) that it might 
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be fairly argued that Socrates was introducing the most essential parts of 
the religion of the national enemy, Persia. 

2. The overestimate of Stoicism leads to some neglect of the priority of 
Plato and Aristotle. Professor Arnold repudiates the view of Antiochus 
that Stoicism is merely a new terminology for ideas borrowed from the 
Academy and the Lyceum (p. 152). He argues that the entire spirit and 
tendency of the Stoic philosophy is opposed to Platonism and therefore 
original. That is a tenable thesis. But it does not justify the repeated 
introduction of specific ideas, clearly formulated by Plato, as if they were 
new and characteristic Stoic discoveries. For example, on p. 87, Professor 
Arnold speaks of a passage of Cleanthes in which we are “introduced to an 
ethical paradox of the highest importance to Stoicism: that good and evil 
are set in the will and the intention, and are not dependent upon tlie action.” 
This elementary moral principle may or may not be a paradox. But it is 
explicitly stated in Plato’s Laws. Again, while there is a general acknowl- 
edgment that the later Stoics Platonized, nothing is said of the repeated 
quotations of Plato by Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. There is only the 
barest allusion to the anticipation of the entire Stoic theodicy in Plato’s 
Laws. And in the final chapter the beginning of the Fourth Gospel is 
referred to Stoicism, not Platonism. Again it is a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the work of Plato and Aristotle in science to write (on p. 74) that 
“they [the Stoics and Epicureans] agreed in removing the barrier which 
Socrates had set up against the pursuit of natural science” (cf. also p. 175). 
The tyro could only infer from this that the Stoics and Epicureans 
cultivated science more than the Platonists and Aristotelians did, than 
which nothing could be farther from the truth. 

3. The weakest point in the exposition of Stoic doctrine is the account 
of the psychology, which Professor Arnold possibly despaired of making 
intelligible in a lecture. He perhaps reads too much modern meaning into 
his texts when he asks us to distinguish carefully between the simple sensa- 
tion, the mind picture, and the notion, or idea. For this is what the ancients 
rarely did. They usually distinguished two things only: sense, and infer- 
ence from sense, the action of mind, but rarely isolated the percept from the 
sensation on the one hand and the concept on the other. There is also, I 
think, some inadequacy in the treatment of dodpara. It is somewhat mis- 
leading to say (p. 146) “thought is immaterial.”’ The Aexrdv, which is imma- 
terial, is not the phrase, or word, nor yet the idea, but, if I understand it, 
the “meaning” of the word, or perhaps rather the meaning of the predica- 
tion or the sentence. For it is not quite clear that in the case of general 
nouns the Stoics always assumed an immaterial Aexrov between the word 
and the idea, both of which were material. 

4. Lastly, among minor inadvertences, I note the following: The word 
brdeors is used as a synonym for the idea in Plato (p. 57). This is common 
doctrine in England, and its occurrence here is sufficiently explained by the 
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dedication of this volume to Professor Henry Jackson. It is nevertheless 
a demonstrable misinterpretation of a passage of the Phaedo, and will some 
time be recognized as such. On p. 142 depiomacros does not quite mean 
“such as no reasoning process can shake.” On p. 145 pjya and xaryydpnya 4 
are identified. Strictly, perhaps too strictly, speaking, I think pyya is the 

infinitive. On p. 167 xowdas ov and idiws wov are not quite correctly 

exemplified by “heat in the universe and heat in particular objects.”” The 

idtws mouv is more nearly the haecceitas of the schoolmen, the d@powpa of 

Plato’s Theaetetus, an individual thing regarded as a complex of qualities or 

predicates rather than as an Aristotelian first substance. On p. 193, the 

statement that in the conflagration the Deity “may at last claim for himself 

a period of rest during which he will contemplate with calmness the history 

of the universe that has passed away and plan for himself a better one to 

follow” is a rhetorical amplification of Senecan rhetoric hardly to be recon- 

ciled with the recognition on the same page of the doctrine that all things 

will recur in a cycle. On p. 391, we are told that “in a happy phrase Vergil i 
sums up the whole ethics of Stoicism . . . . the Stoic sage can hesitate or 

be hasty, can love or weep, but the sovereignty of his mind is never upset. 

“Calm in his soul he abides, and the tears roll down but in vain.” But 

surely in mens immota manet, lacrimae volvuntur inanes, it is not the tears of 

Aeneas but those of Dido that “rolled down in vain.” 

Pau. SHOREY 


Eurythmia, vel compositio rythmica prosae antiquae. Exposuit 
‘aRoLus ZANDER. I, Eurythmia Demosthenis. Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1910. 


In the preface to The Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin writes, “No proud 
one! | no jewelled | circlet flaming through heaven above the height | of the 4 
unmerited throne, | only some few | leaves of wild olive, | cool to the tired 
brow, | through a few years of peace.| It should have been of gold, they 
thought; but Jupiter was poor; | this was the best the god could give them. | 
Seeking a greater than this, | they had known it a mockery. | Not in war, | not 
in wealth, | not in tyranny, | was there any happiness | to be found for 
them | —only in kindly peace, | fruitful and free.” These words easily fall 
into the following eurhythmic scheme: 
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If we suppose such a scheme extended to several hundred pages of the 
prose of Ruskin and De Quincey, we shall have a fair conception of what our 
author has attempted for Demosthenes and parts of Isocrates. He protests 
(p. iii) against the tendency of certain critics to treat the new scientific study 
of rhythmical prose flippantly, and I have no desire to take so serious a piece 
of industry as this book otherwise than seriously. But to meet the author 
on his own ground is evidently impossible in the compass of a brief review. 
It would be necessary to rewrite his schemes or to show sentence by sentence 
where they fit and where they violate the natural pauses and stresses of a 
good reading. But even if there were space for this, I should still wish to 
raise the previous question in several forms. 

All prose consists of longs and shorts which a very little ingenuity suffices 
to reduce to something that may be called meter. A writer on the poetry 
of Lincoln in the North American Review for February, 1911, prints the chief 
speeches of Lincoln in plausible blank verse, and a writer in the Classical 
Review for June, 1911, p. 104, shows that it is unsafe to argue from verse 
tags in Livy to a poetical source, because the verse tags are all over the shop, 
even where Livy is following Polybius. 

But to waive this point, much good Greek, Latin, French, and English 
prose is really rhythmical, and admits of approximate metrical schematiza- 
tion with only a moderate percentage of allowance for the taste, caprice, or 
personal equation of the reader. But what is the use of such a scheme? 
In poetry, the rhythm is definite, fixed, and regularly recurrent, and is con- 
sciously intended by the writer, though he may not be, and generally is not, 
conscious of the scheme which, however inadequate, roughly guides the 
reader in reproducing the intended movement of the verse. In prose, the 
rhythm does not govern every syllable, but only such portions of the stream 
of speech as the schematizer sometimes arbitrarily selects, and in prose, 
though here and there a cadence or clausula may be consciously intended, 
the rhythm as a whole is due to the writer’s unconscious feeling for verbal 
harmony, and preoccupation with a formal scheme will probably lead to 
false emphasis and affected sing-song reading. 

So much of rhythmical prose in general. But in the case of Greek there 
are a number of other difficult problems to be settled before we can safely 
advance a step in these inquiries. It is perfectly idle to go on talking about 
a purely quantitative, unstressed rhythm. There is no such thing in rerum 
natura. Stress is an essential constituent of appreciable rhythm. In Greek 
poetry the stress is determined by the metrical arrangement of the quantities, 
so that the same word may be differently stressed in two consecutive lines. 
The Greeks were enabled to accept this convention, perhaps, by the lightness 
of their word-stress and the association of verse with music. At any rate 
they did accept it for verse. Shall we extend the principle to rhythmical 
prose, and hold that the normal word-stress shifted with the rhythm there 
also? Rhythmical prose in Greek can have no meaning for us until this 
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question is answered, yet the majority of investigators do not even ask it. 
Professor Zander, if I understand him, boldly accepts the paradox. He adds 
rhythmical stress accents, contradicting the word accents, to his metrical 
scheme, and would scan Greek oratory like poetry. The only difference he 
finds is that rhythmical prose admits only the quantities - and ~ and does 
not recognize the trisemes and cyclic dactyls of some verse. If we are to 
scan the prose, this assumption seems arbitrary, but I do not care to debate 
the point. I merely wish to call attention to the fact that all quantitative 
metrical schemes for rhythmical prose, if they mean anything, really involve 
the acceptance of Professor Zander’s postulate. Such prose is to be scanned, 
with a stress quite different from that which we have been accustomed to 
give to the words taken singly. The aesthetic paradox might be defended 
by the analogy of the coloring of Greek statues, so repugnant to our taste, 
but I will leave the question, merely adding that to my own ear the rhythm 
of many fine sentences in Greek prose depends upon the stress of the printed 
accents. That may be an illusion—must be, if the accents never repre- 
sented stress. But I doubt if it is any more likely to be an illusion than the 
choriambs, the cretics, the bacchics, and the antispasts of Professor Zander’s 
schemes. 

The next question is the relation of the metrical cola to the sense cola, 
the clauses of punctuation and the pauses of a good reader. If we are to 
scan, I see no more necessity for absolute coincidence between sense and 
rhythm in prose than in verse. But whatever their compromises with the 
principle in practice, it is the tendency of students of this subject to assume 
such coincidence in theory. The correct analysis of the sense cola is supposed 
to yield the true divisions and correspondences of the rhythm. In Professor 
Zander’s application of the principle, however, there is a dangerous approxi- 
mation to a circle in the reasoning. If our metrical schemes coincide, he says, 
with a necessary or a possible pause in the recital, they are presumably there- 
by verified (see p. 183). This leaves a wide field for the play of subjectivity. 
On p. 121 he establishes the rhythm 
thus: 

0 yap BovAerau: 

[rov™ éxa] oros Kai overae 
Are we to pause slightly in the middle of the word éxagros? If not, wros xai 
oierat will hardly be sufficiently detached to be felt as a metrical unit of 
correspondence. Again on p. 174, in Demosth. Ol. 1. 4: ob pay GAN’ ercet | 
K@s @ dvdpes "AOn | vate ro08’ 0 dvo (uaxwrardv éore TOV DPirirov mpaypa- 
twv) he finds this articulation: 
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Is this a mere exercise of schematic ingenuity, or does he suppose that 
Demosthenes pronounced it so, with a break in the middle of three words? 
There are hundreds of such cases, in which the rhythmic divisions or cor- 
respondences divide words, separate articles, adjectives, and prepositions 
from their nouns, and interrupt the natural and normal flow of the stream 
of speech. Of course, if it is frank scansion or singing, that might be con- 
ceivable, but how is it to be reconciled with the principle of the correspond- 
ence of the divisions of the rhythm to the thought ? 

In further apology for my skeptical attitude to this entire method of 
inquiry, it may be noted that different investigators propound with equal 
confidence contradictory schemes. To take the first instance that presents 
itself, Zander (p. 305) schematizes the first sentence of the Panegyricus thus: 

(wodAdkis €Bavpaca tov) Tas mavynyipas cuvayaydvTur, 

(xai rods) yupwxods dy@vas katagtyocavTwv 
but Blass, in his Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rémischen Kunstprosa 
(p. 3), is equally certain that the intended rhythm is: 


-wwewwstse—wewwrw=— aa 


But if words not needed for the scheme may be bracketed and ignored in the 
one case, and an augment separated from its verb in the other, what is to 
hinder our fitting any scheme to any words? 

Finally, let me say again that it was quite impossible to review ade- 
quately, or do justice to Zander’s laborious and suggestive book. But 
however superficial this notice must seem to him, I think the questions that 
I have raised will have to be answered before the majority of scholars can 
either understand or feel much confidence in the new science of rhythmical 
prose. 

Paut SHOREY 


Die Anschauungen vom Wesen des Griechentums. Von Gustav 
BILLETER. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1911. 


This work is rather the plan and materials of a book than a book in the 
proper sense. An Allgemeiner Theil of 87 pages sets forth in highly general- 
ized and abstract language the questions that may be asked, the problems 
that may be debated, the judgments that may be passed, about the origin, 
character, and historical development of the Greeks, and the quality of their 
civilization. The Besonderer Theil, pp. 88-463, illustrates each topic of the 
general part by copious bibliographical references to, and brief, often com- 
monplace, quotations from an immense but somewhat indiscriminatingly 
selected literature, both philological and general. There are in the index no 
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references to Shelley, Mill, Coleridge, Jowett, Macaulay, De Quincey, 
Landor, De Maistre, Brunetiére; 25 to R. Eucken, 24 to Limburg Brouwer, 
19 to J. A. St. John, 48 to O. F. Schlegel, 67 to Wilamowitz, 65 to Nietsche, 
53 to Herder, 40 to R. Péhlmann, 49 to Eduard Meyer, 33 to E. Rohde, 
29 to Grote, 26 to Butcher, 26 to Goethe, 16 to Jebb, 10 to Schopenhauer, 
7 to Renan, 13 to Walter Pater, 6 to Ruskin, 4 to Oliver Goldsmith, but none 
to Gibbon, Johnson, Burke, Gray, Fitzgerald, Tennyson, Browning; 50 to 
J. Burckhardt, but none to John Addington Symonds; 2 each to Matthew 
Arnold, D’Annunzio, and Walter Bagehot; 1 each to Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Emerson, and Maeterlinck. I give these figures not by way of censure, but 
as an indication of the character of the material here gathered, and in con- 
firmation of what ought to be the truism that from the point of view of our 
own national culture the perspective of books prepared for the German 
scientific public must be hopelessly out of focus. 

I should be sorry to seem to underrate this laborious, and for those who 
can use it rightly, helpful compilation. A work of this sort can in the nature 
of things never be complete. We must judge it by what it gives, rather 
than by what it omits. Taken in this way, the present volume will be an 
extremely useful tool in the scholar’s working library. 

Paut SHOREY 


Diogenes von Apollonia. By Dr. Ernst Krause. Posen, 1908. 


In the second part of his treatise on Diogenes of Apollonia Dr. Krause 
manifests the same conservatism and good sense as in the first part, reviewed 
in this Journal (IV, No. 3). The main subjects treated are the formation 
of the world, the generation, growth, and structure of living beings. 

Dr. Krause in the main follows the traditional accounts. Only in occa- 
sional minor points does he make suggestions that are new, and these are 
usually sound. We may note, however, that he attributes the generation of 
plants to the fermenting of water, while in Theophrastus’ account this 
process seems incidental to the creative, vitalizing power of air. (Theo- 
phrastus Hist. Plant. iii. 1. 4.) Again Dr. Krause seems to have miscon- 
ceived the sense in which the mists arising from the sea are said to support 
the heavens (Arist. Meteor. B 2, 355 a 21), since he concludes from it, on p. 
8, that probably the end of the world will come when the sea is dried up 
and the heavens fall in consequence. 

The most significant part of the treatise is the discussion of the circula- 
tion of the blood, which is taken up in great detail. The circulatory system 
of Diogenes does not recognize the central position of the heart, but consists 
chiefly of two great blood vessels going from the head to the feet and sending 
out branches to the other parts of the body, including the heart. The 
distinction between the veins and arteries is not observed, probably because 
the arteries are empty in the dead body and would easily escape notice. 
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Dr. Krause makes the interesting suggestion, which explains many features 
of Diogenes’ circulatory system, that his ideas were obtained, not from 
dissection of the human body, which certainly was not customary in his day, 
but from animals. The vital organs of animals were very familiar to the 
Greeks, because the examination of them was one of the commonest methods 
of divination. An excellent diagram accompanies this portion of Dr. 
Krause’s work. 
Ciara E, MILLerD 


Lo Stato e l’Istruzione Pubblica nell’ Impero Romano. Da Corrapo 
BARBAGALLO. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1911. Pp. 430. 
L. 6. 


“Public instruction in Europe is wholly of Italic origin.” These are the 
first words of the Introduction to Barbagallo’s book on The State and Public 
Instruction in the Roman Empire, and certainly in the truth of this state- 
ment is justification enough for the most detailed study of the educational 
institutions of the ancient Romans. For purposes of comparison with 
modern institutions, however, a study of the schools of the Republican 
period is not enough; we need also to understand those of the Empire, 
for it was in the Empire that the schools received their fullest development. 
Barbagallo has undertaken in the present work to explain the connection of 
the central government with public instruction in the period from Augustus 
to Justinian; the work is therefore an exposition of the development of 
the educational side of the imperial polity during the first five centuries of 
the Roman Empire. The most notable feature of this polity was the increas- 
ing interference of the emperor in matters of oversight and control relating 
to the schools—interference that led in the end to a form of public instruc- 
tion not unlike that which is the most common form of public instruction 
in Europe at the present day. 

Barbagallo has performed his task well, and the result is a book of 
great value and interest. It was not a part of Barbagallo’s plan to give an 
account of the inner workings of the schools or a complete picture of the 
schools as they were at any one period of their existence, and these things 
we do not find in the book. But we have a discussion, at once clear and 
acutely reasoned, of the various acts of the emperors in succession from 
Augustus to Justinian relative to the subject of education. Only in a 
subordinate way is the relation of the various municipalities to the teachers 
and schools touched upon. Though the method of treatment is annalistic, 
the book is organically constructed; the outlines of the structure as a whole 
and the bearing of the different parts on each other are not lost sight of in 
the discussion of details. 

Some of the more important conclusions of Barbagallo’s study may 
be summarized thus: Two different theories of public instruction existed 
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at different times among the ancient Romans; one was that which prevailed 
under the Republic, the other was that which came into existence under 
the Empire. According to the first of these theories, the state has no con- 
cern with the establishment or the maintenance of schools or with the 
instruction that is given in them. According to the second, the ideal state 
is that which provides instruction at its own expense and under its own 
direction. The latter theory was developed gradually out of the former, 
and this development took place in three ways: (a) by the establishment of 
public and official schools; (b) by the regulation of municipal instruction; 
and (c) by the oversight given to private instruction. 

In the institution of state schools two methods were at different times 
followed: either (1) the state established in important cities, like Rome and 
Athens, chairs of certain studies, delegating, perhaps, to the local councils 
the privilege of appointing the incumbents of the chairs, but assuming to 
itself the burden of paying the salaries, or (2) it designated certain cities 
where certain studies, already established, should be pursued under imperial 
patronage and without inconvenience from competition of other cities; a 
case of this sort was the school of Berytus, reorganized by Justinian. Schools 
of the latter kind do not appear earlier than the time of Diocletian. 

In these two forms of state institutions we have the beginnings of the 
real university, wherein the state took charge of all branches considered 
fundamental or necessary. Such a real university was the Capitol at 
Constantinople, reorganized (not established) by Theodosius II. The 
branches considered fundamental or necessary were oratory, ‘‘grammar,” 
philosophy, and, toward the end of our period, law. The tendency was for 
the central government to concern itself more and more and in more and 
more ways in the affairs of the schools. Thus, in some places, as at Rome 
and Constantinople, it furnished the university building, or, again, it made 
regulations relative to the conduct of the students. This activity of the 
central government, except in a few cases, affected solely the external 
features of the schools; it did not interfere with the freedom of instruction. 

The second way in which the development of the ancient theory of 
education took place was through the regulation by the state of municipal 
instruction. Such regulation is to be noted as early as Antoninus Pius, by 
whom the privilege was granted, or the obligation imposed, on certain 
municipalities of supporting chairs of certain subjects and granting exemp- 
tions from certain public duties. The municipal councils acted in these 
cases as the representatives of the emperor, who occasionally interfered in 
person. 

In the matter of private instruction the policy of the central government 
was in the line of restriction as regards all but the lower grades. The 
emperor Julian, by requiring that every teacher of higher learning who 
wished to set up a school should first receive permission from the local coun- 
cil of the city in which he wished to teach, as well as the consent of the 
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emperor, took one step in this direction; and still further restrictions were 
imposed upon private teaching by Theodosius II. Under this emperor only 
house-to-house teaching was left unregulated. 

It would be impossible to give here an idea of the many interesting 
points that are discussed in te course of this treatise. Especially note- 
worthy is the discussion of the emperor Julian’s attitude toward the schools. 
Barbagallo is inclined to assign greater importance to the influence of Nero 
in the line of education than most authors, and less importance to that of 
Vespasian. The appointment of Quintilian, for example, signified rather 
the personal advancement of a distinguished teacher than the foundation 
of a real chair of eloquence. The influence of Hadrian, it is held, was chiefly 
in the way of encouragement to education; real educational chairs did not 
come into existence until the time of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
Besides the more strictly educational institutions, space is given in the book 
to such subjects also as libraries, museums, galleries, the maintenance of 
works of art, etc. Some points invite comment, of which but a few can 
be mentioned here. 

Of the two chairs of rhetoric at Athens in the second century a.D., 
Barbagallo believes the one to have been an imperial donation (of Marcus 
Aurelius) and the other a municipal chair established under Antoninus 
Pius. This is Zumpt’s view, and that which on the whole seems the more 
probable. Brandstiitter’s view, however, that the chair held by Lollianus 
was a chair of political oratory, would seem to deserve notice. Barbagallo 
refers to Brandstiitter’s article elsewhere in a different connection. 

Barbagallo states that at the death of the sophist Julian at Athens, 
about 340, a change was made in the number of official chairs of sophistry 
in that city, so that in the future there were to be six such chairs instead of 
a single chair. This view is based on one, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
not the most probable, interpretation of a doubtful passage (Eunap., p. 79). 
We may well doubt whether Athens was honored with six imperial chairs 
of sophistry (there were only five such Greek chairs at Constantinople in 
the next century, and apparently three at Antioch in this century), especially 
as certain passages (e.g. Lib. i. 19. 16; 59.3) seem to intimate but three. 

Mention is made by Barbagallo of the salaries said to have been estab- 
lished at Antioch by the emperor Probus; these salaries, he believes, were 
to be paid by the municipality. This may have been the case; we miss, 
however, reference to those passages in which salaries in various cities are 
said to have come from the emperor, and, in general, we should have liked 
a full discussion, with citation of passages, of the difficult question of the 
respective relations of the emperors and the municipal councils to the schools 
in the fourth century. A summary statement of some of the facts has, 
it is true, been given in the final chapter, but apparently all the passages 
bearing on the subject have not been used. 

The services of the emperor Constantius in the field of education are 
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spoken of at length, but no mention is made of the adverse judgment of 
Libanius (e.g. iii. 436. 18) and others on Constantius. 

Barbagallo states (p. 223) that Constantine was the first emperor to 
extend privileges to members of the family of a teacher. Hadrian, however, 
is said (Philos. 532) to have extended to Polemo’s children the privilege of 
traveling by land or sea free of charge. 

These are comparatively slight matters, however, in part involving but 
questions of personal judgment, and do not detract from the value of the 


book as a whole. 
J. W. H. WaLpENn 





The Separation of the Attributive Adjective from Its Substantive in 
Plautus. By Winturop L. Keep. [University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. II, No. 7, pp. 151-64. 
Berkeley, 1911.] 


Such impropriety as may be involved in my reviewing an abstract of 
a dissertation of which I suggested the subject may be condoned by the fact 
that the close criticism of the thesis in its later stages was in more competent 
hands. My interest in the theme prompts some general remarks that may 
be suggestive to future investigators. 

The earliest Latin prose is said to exhibit the close juxtaposition of the 
attributive adjective and its substantive; rarely a word or two intervenes, 
in that case of an enclitic nature or constituting a single unit of thought. 
Contemporary poetry clearly shows greater freedom. Later prose shows 
greater freedom, though the extent and nature of it remain as yet undefined. 
Is it possible to trace any historical development in this matter? Is the 
greater freedom of later prose a reflection of the freedom that grew up 
naturally under metrical and stylistic conditions peculiar to poetry in the 
earliest period of Latin? Or did rhythmical conditions and other factors 
within the prose itself after it became more consciously artistic promote 
separation? Such are some of the questions I hoped to see partially an- 
swered in the present paper. The writer in his abstract has intelligently 
described some phases of the question in Plautus; such criticism as I should 
be disposed to make concerns rather omissions than errors of statement. 
These omissions are perhaps due to the abbreviated form in which the 
paper appears. 

The writer starts with a generalization for which I crave all the evidence. 
He declares that close juxtaposition is normal in Plautus and all early 
poetry before 100 B.c. The mere proof of this statement would be of more 
value than the content of the abstract. The implication is that the examples 
of various sorts discussed in the abstract are not real, but only apparent, 
violations of the norm. But, however we may abhor statistics, some figures 
are necessary to convince us of the norm; a single play of Plautus would 
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furnish, temporarily, sufficient and suggestive evidence; we cannot easily 
grant that the examples are merely apparent exceptions until we know the 
proportion in which they stand to the total. Nor is the writer fortunate 
in his choice of the inseparability of res divina, Iuppiter supremus, as evidence 
to support the generalization; formulas, especially ritualistic formulas, 
will be the last to yield to separation; one might as well quote iusiurandum 
as Iuppiter supremus; yet precisely this type of groups we should be glad 
to see the writer enlarge from Plautus. Without knowing the extent of 
inseparable formulaic groups we are in danger of misinterpreting evidence. 

In general the rubrics of the descriptive treatment are well chosen, 
although “art-separations” is singularly infelicitous. The writer is well aware 
that any rubrics are misleading, that no one feature is easily proved to be 
dominant exclusive of other features. But some objection may reasonably 
be made in so far as the author has contented himself with describing 
features within well-established categories when his material often leads to 
the determination of new factors; the pitiless pursuit of several lines of 
thought suggested here and there would be of great assistance to his co- 
laborers. For example, our attention is rightly called (p. 154) to cases in 
which adjective and noun appear respectively before the principal caesura 
or diaeresis, and at the end of the verse; this feature is very general in many 
varieties of classical verse; now the very fact that the caesura and the end 
of the verse appear in this description should suggest metrical conditions as 
dominant factors, and one has only to look up Mr. Keep’s examples to find 
that in the different types of iambic and trochaic verse the adjectives before 
the caesura or diaeresis fall within a very limited number of metrical types; 
a study of these metrical types, molossic words, bacchiac words, etc., in a 
single play might lead to convincing conclusions as to the dominant factor 
in such separation. In other words, fully as he knows the metrical pecul- 
iarities of the end of the verse, the author does not discover for himself 
the peculiarities that mark the end of the shorter metrical phrase. Again 
(pp. 160 ff.), the author has material that points to the possibility of an old 
and well-established triadic grouping of adjective, verb, and noun; here a 
glance at Homer, or at Lindhamer Zur Wortstellung im Griechischen, Miin- 
ster, 1908, would establish certain presuppositions of value to the student 
of the phenomenon in Latin. 

In details the writer occasionally misses valuable points. The signifi- 
cance of Bacch. 926 (p. 160) is certainly not in the metrical convenience of 
manu, but in the sound-effects; otherwise moenitum divina manu would 
serve. The generalization on the top of p. 162 is important and warrants 
more careful account of the exceptions. On the top of p. 163 the inference 
with regard to bonus is not convincing until we know how often the adjective 
stands at the beginning of the verse in Plautus, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of emphasis. In the list that follows, the adjectives, except verus, 
seem to belong to special categories (size and quantity) that set them apart; 
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in this same class would fall the cases of omnis on p. 164. In other words, 
there is no clear evidence of the need of such a loose rubric as “ miscellaneous 
separations.” 

As a brief abstract the paper is intelligent so far as it goes. But a 
student who professes to have covered his subject not only for Plautus 
but for all early poetry prior to 100 B.c. may well have reached more clear- 
cut and significant conclusions. I hope that “after further study and reflec- 
tion” the writer will publish a more nearly complete account which will 
make unnecessary a repetition of his industrious effort by other scholars. 


Henry W. Prescotr 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Horace: Odes and Epodes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Paut SHorrey. Revised by Pau SHorEy and Gorpon J. 
Lainc. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1910. Pp. 514. 


This revision of Professor Shorey’s well-known edition of Horace’s Odes 
has made no change of importance, as the preface informs us, in the general 
introduction or the introductions to the different odes except for the addition 
of a few references to recent literature, as, e.g., to Reitzenstein’s valuable 
investigations of the ‘“‘consolatio” and “recusatio” and other common 
themes of ancient lyric poetry. The introduction to the Carmen saeculare, 
however, has been considerably expanded by a sketch of the origin and 
occasion of the Ludi saeculares in place of the brief reference to the classical 
dictionary in the first edition. 

The text is practically unchanged except by the substitution of the end- 
ing -is for -es in the accusative plural of i-stems. The notes, however, 
show on almost every page numerous additions, excisions, and alterations, 
made for the greater part by Professor Laing with a view of assisting more 
effectively the unlearned student. In this he seems to have succeeded 
admirably and to have met the only serious criticism of the previous edition. 
The former frequent references to the lexicon, viz., ‘‘ Lex. s.v.,”’ for the exact 
meaning of a word have been replaced by the proper rendering itself, and these 
English equivalents are both felicitous and numerous. Concise explana- 
tions of allusions have also been inserted instead of references to the classical 
dictionary. Thus, for example, the somewhat baffling remark on Od. 
i. 19, ‘Horace’s wines are all in the lexicon,” is replaced by an almost equally 
brief line sufficiently explaining the allusion. Other notes, indirect or 
subtle, have been made plainer, and many long, involved phrases of the 
odes have been elucidated more fully by translation or explanation of the 
construction. 

To find space for these additions without rendering the volume more 
cumbersome than before, numerous parallel passages, especially in French 
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and Italian, and those in English which did not need to be quoted at length 
to bring out the comparison have been omitted or abridged. Cf. Od. i. 3. 
21-34 passim; i. 2. 38; i. 12.1. Alternative constructions and interpreta- 
tions are also omitted; cf. Od. i. 31. 17; ii. 2. 1-4; ii. 18. 19; iii. 3. 12, ete. 
It may be noted here that in several cases the preferred construction of the 
first edition has been rejected (Od. i. 32. 2-3; ii. 8. 3; Epod. 16. 15); in 
others the alternative rendering has superseded the one preferred by Pro- 
fessor Shorey formerly; ef. Od. i. 6. 1-2; i. 12. 21; ii. 10. 6; iii. 7. 41-42; 
iii. 21.4; Carm. saec. 65. A further improvement is an index of first lines, 

On the whole errors in the revision are rare, but I have noted a few 
which have survived from the previous edition or appeared now for the first 
time. Text and notes in some instances do not agree: viz., ii. 13. 23, dis- 
cretas and discriptas; i. 5. 13, intemptata and intentata; i. 37. 23, ensem and 
ensen; ii. 8. 20, iminati is a misprint. In Carm. saec. 65, the notes reject 
the previous reading arces and adopt aras, but the text still reads arces. The 
mispunctuation in i. 1. 30 still remains in the revision. pod. ix. 11 might 
be more clearly written, and Miss Case’s article in the Classical Journal 
(December, 1908), p. 65, should be added to the references on Horace’s 
religion in Od. iii. 23. Furthermore, would it not have been more helpful 
to the student to replace very technical terms like “‘brachylogy”’ (Od. i. 8. 9), 
“cacophonous”’ (iii. 3. 67), “trajection” (iii. 4. 11), and “anadiplosis,” 
with brief explanatory phrases? 

But these are minor points. The revisers are to be congratulated on 
making the work so helpful to an understanding of Horace without impairing 
its literary flavor, which is, as before, its special charm. 

Harotp L. AXTELL 


' 


Abhandlungen zur rémischen Religion. Von ALFRED von Domas- 
ZEWSKI. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. viii+240. M. 6. 


Scholars have reason to be grateful to the late Albrecht Dieterich for 
persuading Domaszewski to gather into a volume his most important 
articles on Roman religion. Hitherto these have been accessible only to 
such as were near the largest libraries, for they originally appeared in widely 
scattered publications. Now we have in a handy volume twenty-four 
papers, no one of which can be neglected, even if each and every one eannot 
secure our acquiescence in equal degree. In all essentials the original form 
of the articles has been preserved. Obviously a reviewer cannot even name 
all the titles here included, but must confine himself to noting the most 
important. Yet, first of all, the modest form in which the articles appear 
certainly deserves mention. In many cases a few pages contain what 
another writer would have expanded into a paper many times the length; 
indeed it must be confessed that in certain instances expansion would 
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probably have been an advantage, for at times excessive compression and 
a neglect of literary form, such as is so exasperating in Domaszewski’s 
important Religion des rémischen Heeres, tend to conceal the writer’s aim 
and to obscure the significance of his work. 

Domaszewski’s great knowledge of all that relates to the Roman army 
makes us naturally turn first to those articles which deal with the religion 
of the troops, such as No. I, Die Tierbilder der Signa, in which the author 
shows that the animals represented on the signa under the empire were 
chiefly drawn from the zodiacal signs, the creature indicating in each case 
the nativity of the imperial house or of the Emperor under whom the legion 
was formed, or of the legion itself. This result is of value not only in deter- 
mining the date of the organization of the legions but it also explains a 
number of minor matters, as for example such dedications as C/L. II, 2553, 
ob natales signorum, and 6183, ob natalem aquilae. The other two articles 
of this class are briefer: the first, No. II, Lustratio Exercitus, is an interpre- 
tation of CIL. V, 808, and III, 8112, both of the third century; the other, 
No. VIII, Das Tribunal der Signa, elucidates CIL. VI, 3559. 

Next we may note the short papers which deal with special divinities. 
No. III, Neptunus auf lateinischen Inschriften, shows that while the concept 
of Neptune as lord of the sea was foreign to Roman thought originally and 
only had its place as the result of Greek influence, the divinity frequently 
appears as god of springs and once (Eph. Epig. III, 99) even as protector 
of a bridge. No. IV, Tempestates, presents the evidence for the cult of these 
Latin powers of the deep, so far as they were not banished by Greek influence. 
An inscribed relief in honor of Fortuna and Bonus Eventus, found near Isca 
in Britain, CIL. VII, 97, furnishes the theme for No. XII, Bonus Eventus. 
Although this divinity appears elsewhere as the god of profit in money 
transactions or of good luck, in the monument from Isca he seems to show 
his original Italic nature as the god of success in agriculture. The old 
Roman character of this concept appears in the dress of the god, which is 
that of the Roman priest, the toga and the limus, a representation not found 
elsewhere on the monuments of this god. In No. XV, Virgo Caelestis, 
Domaszewski employs CIL. VII, 759, the famous apotheosis of Julia Domna 
as Virgo Caelestis, to elucidate Virg. Aen. iv. 58, where he would identify 
legifera Ceres with the Carthaginian goddess. This is no doubt correct, 
but why he should say that Servius’ identification of Ceres with Anuyrnp 
Gecpodopos “ist nur ein Scholiastenwitz” is beyond comprehension. The 
very inscription which he is using calls Caelestis iusti inventrix, which is 
exactly equivalent to Oexpodopos (cf. HSCP. XI, 58 ff.). The longest 
paper of this class is No. VII, Silvanus auf lateinischen Inschriften, in which 
is shown how this ancient god of wood and field became the patron of wood- 
dealers, hunters, herdsmen, and shepherds. The deforestation of Italy may 
be the reason why only a single dedication to the god by caplatores ‘has 
been found in the entire peninsula, while the number of similar dedications 
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in Illyricum and Dalmatia testifies to the active wood trade in those prov- 
inces. In like fashion the dedications to Silvanus as protector of cattle 
show that the grazing lands lay chiefly in the central Apennines and on the 
southern slopes of the Alps. These inscriptions were set up chiefly by slaves 
and freedmen whose guardian the god naturally became. Furthermore the 
article proves how the distribution of the dedications in the provinces 
reflects the native religions. 

Two numbers deal directly with religious phenomena of the Germanic 
provinces. The first of these, No. XIII, Die Schutzgétter von Mainz, dis- 
cusses the four pairs of gods represented on a monument of the third century, 
found within the limits of the Roman Mogontiaceum. The gods are iden- 
tified as Silvanus and Diana, the Celtic Sucellus and Nantosvelta; genius 
castrorum and Fortuna; Apollo and Salus, the Celtic Grannus and Sirona; 
and Mercury and Victoria. The other paper, No. XIV, Die Juppitersdule in 
Mainz, deals with a monument of the time of Nero, which, with its complex 
of divinities, shows how Greco-Roman civilization had penetrated into 
Gallic lands. 

Only three articles treat subjects belonging specifically to the Republic. 
No. X, die Higenschaftsgétter der altrémischen Religion, discusses such pairs 
as Lua Saturni, Salacia Neptuni, etc. With the conclusions of No. XVII, 
Dei Certi und Dei Incerti, it is difficult to agree, for Domaszewski would 


‘regard as dei certi those divinities whose sphere of action was indicated and 


delimited by the effects they produced on human affairs, as for example 
the gods Vervactor, Reparator, Imporcitor, etc. The more probable 
explanation has a less philosophic basis: Varro designated as dei certi those 
gods about whom the theologians could say something definite; the dei 
incerti included all others, both those who had never been definitely con- 
ceived as individual divinities and those who had more or less died out of 
Roman religious consciousness. This was long since pointed out by Wis- 
sowa (see his Gesam. Abhandlungen, 306 ff.). In the third paper of this 
class, No. XVIII, Die Festcyclen des rémischen Kalenders, the writer follows 
up an earlier observation of his own on the cyclic arrangement of the Roman 
festivals and endeavors to prove that in each month there was a tendency 
to group the sacred days around one central festival. For example, in 
August the Vulcanalia of August 23, which celebrated the ripening power of 
the sun’s flaming heat, formed the center of the group Portunalia, August 
17, Vinalia, August 19, Consualia, August 21, Opiconsiva, August 25, and 
the Volturnalia, August 26. Domaszewski holds that all these stand in a 
natural relation to the central festival, and would establish similar cycles 
in the other months. The contention contains much truth, beyond all 
question, but the present reviewer is unable to see everywhere the same 
close connection which the author seeks to establish. 

Three other important papers deserve more attention than the mere 
mention which can here be given them. In No. V, Die politische Bedeutung 
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des Traiansbogen in Benevent, Domaszewski analyzes the reliefs on the arch 
and points out how the whole work was intended to celebrate Trajan, 
princeps optimus, as the benefactor of the provinces. No. IX, Die Familie 
des Augustus auf der Ara Pacis, as the title indicates, is an interpretation 
of the sculptured groups on the famous Augustan monument, against the 
conclusions of which it should be said that the procession is no longer com- 
monly thought to be that of 13 B.c. Der Festgesang des Horaz auf die 
Begriindung des Principates, No. XI, is a discussion of Hor. C. 3. 1-6, in 
relation to Augustus’ own words in the Monumentum Ancyranum which 
demands the careful attention of students of Horace. 

Of the eight remaining papers only No. XXII, Die politische Bedeutung 
der Religion von Emesa, can be noticed here. In it Domaszewski attributes 
the source of the extraordinary influence exerted by the women of the 
imperial house for the half-century following the marriage of Septimius 
Severus with Julia Domna to the commanding position which the religion 
of Emesa had previously won in Syria. With this monotheistic cult of the 
sun and with oriental theosophy in general the first of the Severi had become 
acquainted probably at the time when he was in command of the legio IV 
Scythica in Syria during the latter years of Marcus Aurelius’ reign. How 
completely he had come under this religious influence is shown by the readi- 
ness with which he accepted the guidance of the stars in selecting his second 
wife. Julia Domna, Julia Soaemias, Julia Maesa, and Julia Mamaea were 
all connected with the priestly line of Emesa, whose superior position 
prompted their high ambitions. 

Much more might be said, but this notice has already passed its normal 
bounds. The individual papers all deserve careful study, for in spite of 
their compression and lack of style, they are both stimulating and illumi- 
nating, even where the reader must dissent from their conclusions. 


Currrorp H. Moore 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Opferbrduche der Griechen. Von Paut STENGEL. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910. 


Students of Greek religion well know their constant debt to Paul Stengel. 
For more than thirty years he has modestly and continuously been adding 
to our precise knowledge of Greek ritual by a series of special studies in 
which he has examined the evidence in point in objective fashion and has 
drawn his conclusions uninfluenced by prejudice or by theories previously 
conceived. In response to many requests he has now issued twenty-eight 
of the most important of his studies in a handy volume. Eleven of these 
papers deal with the technical terms of ritual, such as, for example, those 
entitled, I, ‘Homerisches, iepjiov, rpwroyovos, reAneroa éExatouBn, aroomevdev, 
Ounes—OvedrAa—Ovdas”; III, “@vev und @vecba”; VI, “Xépvy’’; XIX, 
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“Nexvow”’; XXI, “‘lepdovva und @eopopia’”’; of the fourteen which have to 
do with the manner and meaning of ritual acts the most important are V, 
“Opferblut und Opfergerste”; XV, ‘Zum griechischen Opferritual’’; and 
XXVII, ‘“Buphonien”’; the remaining three discuss the nature and worship 
of special divinities under the titles, XVI, ‘““Chthonischer und Totenkult”’; 
XVII, “Der Kult der Winde”’; and XVIII, “’AéSys xAvrérwdos.” ; 

Happily Stengel has not followed the usual custom of being content to 
publish his papers in the form in which they originally appeared, valuable 
as such publication would have been; he has instead taken the trouble to 
revise the whole series of articles, rewriting the older when necessary; so he 
has brought all up to date and given the collection a contemporaneous 
character for which scholars will be duly grateful. The table of contents 
gives under each number references to the original place of publication. 

No doubt some of Stengel’s results will appear scanty or questionable , 
especially to members of the anthropological or the “comparative” school, 
for of analogous ritual acts and religious practices among other peoples than 
the Greeks he has nothing to say. Probably such analogies could often be 
used to advantage for illustration or explanation of the matters Stengel 
discusses, but the dangers of the ‘“‘comparative’’ method are so great that 
we cannot fail to feel a certain satisfaction that the author has chosen to 
confine himself to a consideration of the data which the Greeks themselves 
have left us and to be content with the results which can be obtained there- 
from. This is sound philological method and vastly to be preferred to that 
“comparative” course which has so often led to strange conclusions. 


Cuirrorp HrerscHeL Moore 


Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen: Ihre Grundgedanken und Wir- 
kungen. Von R. ReitzensTeIn. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. 
212. M. 4. 


One of the most striking phenomena in the course of classical studies 
during the last twenty years has been the increasing appreciation of the 
fact that antiquity must be studied in all its manifestations, and that conse- 
quently the New Testament and the writings of the church Fathers belong 
to the classical philologist as much as to the theologian. The several 
writers of the New Testament, Paul above all the rest, were the children 
of their time no less than Seneca, Epictetus, and Plutarch; their words and 
ideas must be interpreted with due regard to their Hellenistic as well as 
their Jewish environment. How much our knowledge of the language of 
the New Testament has gained from the study of the profane writings of 
the time, especially of the papyri, is well known; it is not too much to expect 
that many of the religious ideas of early Christianity may be illuminated 
by a study of the contemporary non-Christian religious literature. This 
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mportant task Reitzenstein has undertaken in part in the publication 
before us. 

The book falls into two divisions: the first, pp. 1-60, is an address deliv- 
ered on November 11, 1909, before the Wissenschaftlicher Predigerverein fiir 
Elsass-Lothringen; the second, pp. 63-212, is made up of elaborate notes 
and excursuses in which the important points of the address are illustrated 
or established in detail. Some of these excursuses form almost articles 
in themselves. In his address Reitzenstein first discusses the spread and 
modification of Egyptian and oriental mysteries in the Hellenistic world, 
and shows how the idea of a universal religion, which was at the same time 
a personal one, was established and developed. In many, if not most, of 
these mysteries the devotee believed that through direct revelation he had 
received a call to divine service; that in the initiation he had been taken 
out of this world to a divine position in which he had seen divinity face to 
face and had received a direct knowledge which no teaching was needed 
to impart, and which, indeed, no teaching could impart; and that he had 
laid aside his mortal for a divine body and ever after was other than what he 
seemed to profane eyes to be. 

Very interesting in this connection is Reitzenstein’s view of Gnosticism, 
which he maintains belongs not exclusively to church history as an extreme 
Hellenization of Christianity, but rather to the general history of religion. 
The word yv@ors he holds means “direct vision of God,” that secret knowledge 
which can be obtained only through direct revelation and personal relation 
to divinity. This position he supports with proofs which seem to the reviewer 
at least convincing. He further discusses at length certain of Paul’s words 
and phrases, the most important of which may be mentioned here. 
The terms orpati@tat Oeod, xéroyor, Séopro. are handled in an interesting 
excursus; his treatment of mvetya in connection with yoo. and ywy7 
throws light on a number of passages in I Cor.; likewise illuminating are his 
elucidations of the opposite terms Yvyixes and wvevpatixds and his discus- 
sion of Paul as a Pneumatic. The decision whether his interpretation of the 
words «is thv é€unv avayvnow (I Cor. 11:24) is correct must be left to 
more learned judges than the present reviewer. 

To correct a possible misunderstanding it should be said that Reit- 
zenstein naturally does not attempt to interpret Paul as a Hellenistic mystic, 
but simply to prove that the apostle to the gentiles was familiar with the 
religious literature and thought of his time and that he employed their 
speech and ideas in his mission, thus making himself a Greek to the Greeks 
as well as a Jew to the Jews. 

This work thus forms a worthy sequel to Reitzenstein’s earlier Poimandres 
and his Hellenistische Theologie in Agypten. In spite of the fact that many 
will oppose the views here set forth, there is not a page which will not 
repay careful study by the general student of religion in the Hellenistic period 
and by the Christian theologian alike. But whoever would pass adequate 
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judgment on the work must be as thoroughly acquainted with the sources 
of our knowledge of the mysteries, with the Hermetic literature, and with 
the magical papyri, as is Reitzenstein himself. 

CuirrorpD HerscHEL Moore 


The Aphrodito Papyri. [Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
Catalogue with Texts, Vol. IV.] By H.1I. Brix. With an Ap- 
pendix of Coptic Papyri edited by W. E. Crum. London: 
The British Museum, 1910. Pp. xlviii+648. 


The 315 papyri described and printed in the fourth volume of the British 
Museum catalogue are without exception late and documentary; there are 
no literary pieces among them. They constitute nevertheless a very note- 
worthy collection, for all of them come from a single site, Aphrodito, the 
modern Kém Ishgau, and from a single short period, a.p. 698-722. They 
comprise the bulk of the papyri discovered at Kém Ishgau in 1901, and now 
divided between Cairo, Heidelberg, Strassburg, and London. The papyri 
throw a flood of light upon conditions in a town of Upper Egypt sixty or 
seventy years after the Arab conquest, and a melancholy picture it is. The 
ruinous financial system which later reduced naturally affluent Egypt to 
misery and decay is already operative in this period; it was indeed an 
inheritance from the Byzantine time, but it naturally became more and more 
ill-adapted to conditions in Egypt, driving out the peasantry by sheer pres- 
sure of taxation. The Arab governors of the years covered by these docu- 
ments were ‘Abd-allah and Kurrah-ben-Shirak. The notoriety of the former 
as an oppressive and inefficient ruler is not relieved by the papyri, but 
Kurrah, who has been rated one of the worst of tyrants, appears in them—and 
many of them are his own letters—as a vigorous and public-spirited man. 
Not the least value of these papyri will be found in the way in which they will 
enable the historical student of these Arab times to control the statements 
of Arab and other mediaeval historians. It has been customary to divide 
papyri into Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine, but the Aphrodito papyri of 
1901 necessitate the recognition of the Arab period as one richly represented 
by Greek papyrus texts. 

Mr. Bell’s introduction deals with the Arab organization of Egypt, the 
taxes, the naval organization (cursus) of the Khalifate (that is, the regular 
raids made by the Khalif’s fleets against the Empire), the character of 
Arab rule, etc. In printing the texts the custom of previous British Museum 
volumes is followed; there is no table of papyri, the documents are without 
descriptive titles, abbreviations are not expanded, and there are no transla- 
tions. There are short, helpful introductions to the several papyri, and 
valuable notes. The mass of texts is helpfully organized, too: letters from 
the governor to the pagarch and to the taxpayers, pp. 1-80; accounts and 
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registers, pp. 81-413; protocols, pp. 414-23; and convenient titles at the 
top of the page help to guide one through the mass of material. 

The Coptic texts are more varied. They relate to sailors and workmen, 
to fugitives driven away by the growing burden of taxation, to guarantees 
and presentments, and to financial matters. The longer Coptic texts are 
followed by translations. A full series of indices, including one of abbrevia- 
tions, concludes this monumental volume. With Jean Maspero’s recent 
publication of the Cairo pieces from the same deposit (Papyri d’Aphrodito), 
Mr. Bell’s work annexes at least the early Arab period to the lifetime of the 
Greek speech in Egypt, and gives new evidence of the extraordinary per- 
sistence of Greek in one of the lands of its adoption. To the thousand years 
from Alexander to Omar, which we have been accustomed to regard as the 
Greek period in Egypt, something at least must be added, and the economist 
and the mediaevalist, as well as the lexicographer and the grammarian, will 
find material in Mr. Bell’s new volume. 
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ab-domen (Lat.) 315 

absumedo (Lat.) 315 

Achilles Tatius, erotic teaching in 62 

ad-eps (Lat.) 815 

aesthetic appreciation, as principle of 
Dionysius’ theory of rhetoric 167 

alcédo (Lat.) 318 

Alciphron, erotic teaching in 57 

Alexander, a possible occurrence of the 
name 865 ff. 

Ammianus, res gestae of, Clark 91 ff. 

analogies, in the de compositione 170 

Apollodorus, fragment from chron- 
icles of, Nicole 490 ff. 

dpsas—(Skr.) 315 

Apuleius, text of Meta. II. 29 90; 
marginalia on Meta. 345 ff. 

archaeology, Greek, stelae from Pa- 
gasae, Arvanitopoullos 127 ff.; 
Roman, the fort at Manchester, 
Bruton 122 ff. 

Aristaenetus, erotic teaching in 57, 66 

Aristophanes, and the political parties 
at Athens, Croiset 111 ff.; Ach. 
920, 925 interpreted 201 

Aristotelian theory of invention 176 

Aristotle, on the art of poetry, Bywater 
97 ff.; rhetoric 168 ff. 

arrangement of words, theory of 
Dionysius 178 

art, Greek, relief sarcophagi, Wachtler 
245; specimens in the National 
Museum at Athens, Svoronos 250 
Roman, composition of the Pom- 
peian wall-paintings, Rodenwaldt 
224 ff. 

article, Homeric use 156 ff. 

arundhati (Skr.) 817 

arundo (Lat.) 317 

assimilation of quantity, law of 2 

Atellanae, rdle of Dossennus in 820 ff. 
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bene uti 478 ff. 

-bho, the Indo-European suffix 197 ff. 

Boghaz-Keui tablets, a possible occur- 
rence of the name ‘Alexander’’ in 
85 ff. 

books, ancient, in art, Birt 116 

breves breviantes in the light of pho- 
netics 1; various statements of the 
law 4 

Brutus, the oratory of 825 ff. 


Callimachus, origin of the prenuptial 
rite in the new 802 ff.; the pre- 
nuptial rite in the Aetia of 402 

capedo (Lat.) 818 

capudo (Lat.) 318 

Catullus, erotic precepts in 64; and 
Callimachus 74; and the Augustan 
elegists 74; manuscripts of 300 

xedtdpwy (Gr.) 316 

xpov in Terence’s Heauton 485 

Chrysippus, emendation of fr. 574 
(von A.) 477 fff. 

Cicero, paradoxa Stoicorum, etc., Plas- 
berg 248 ff.; representation of 
Brutus’ views regarding oratory in 
the Brutus 825 ff.; clausula heroica 
in 410 ff.; emendations of de 
senectute 10 and 37 488 ff.; letters, 
Riess 486 ff. 

clausula heroica in Cicero and Quin- 
tilian 410 ff. 

comedy, Greek. See Aristophanes, 
Menander, etc.; new, and Roman 
elegy 56, 78 ff.; Roman, and erotic 
teaching 57 ff., 67 ff.; Roman, 
costume in, Saunders 246 ff. 

Cornelius Gallus, relation to erotic 
teaching 75 

Cosmas and Damian, Deubner 118 ff. 

Crete, the sea kings of, Baikie 102 ff. 
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cupido (Lat.) 819 

Cupiennius (Lat.) 319 

cuppedo (Lat.) 818 

cyclic poems, alleged dependence of 
8 on 42 ff. 


Damian, Cosmas and, Deubner 118 ff. 

Dares, studies in the histories of, von 
Fleschenberg 121 ff. 

Demetrius and Libanius, epistolary 
types of, Weichert 280 ff. 

Demosthenes, translation of, by De 
Tourreil, Duhain 364 ff. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, Krause 498 ff. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the de 
compositione 168 ff. 

discourse, organic theory of, in Aris- 
totle 171 

déprov (Gr.) 823 

Dossennus (Lat.) 820, $22, 823 

dulcedo (Lat.) 816 


é5nduv (Gr.) 816 

education, evidence of, for relation of 
new comedy to Roman elegy 75 ff. 

elegy, Roman, erotic teaching in 56 
ff.; Alexandrian 74 ff. 

epic, rise of the Greek, Murray 238 ff. 

epigram, the Greek, before 300 B.c., 
Gragg 231 ff. 

Eskimo (Eng.) 324 

ethics, relation of Roman prayer to 
180 ff. 

Ethos, Siiss 109 ff. 

etymology, Greek, 4yvados 198; 
dypirmos 210; dypipn 205; adypidos 
205; adypopov 203; “AdOngdov 205; 
“Acrapos 206; Bdufos 218; Boddos 
200; Bpéufos 214; ydrepos 205; 
yrdgos 198; ypty 200; éyKid\r\ador 
205; eidvpdwv 208 f.; "Erdvdas 206; 
Béagos 207; Oedépodos 206; Ohpagos 
207; Opdufos 215; xeredds 202; 
ceudds 200; Képxados 206; xipados 
200; Krrdvdas 206; Kvddos 198; 


xvhpn 204; kdpados 199; xdpuuBos 214; 
xourddagdas 200; xoipov 211; xt(u)Bn 
214 f.; 


xouBos 214; XAlowos 2O2; 
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pasrporss 206; Marplpas 206; Niy 
212; ‘Ovddas 207; oddr\agos 205; 
céppos 202 f.; ovyargpol 199; ciddn 
200 £.; cxdpipos 209; cxerippss 202; 
oxépagos 198; cxipapos 204; orépidos 
203; opss 197 f.; rapidn 205; 
Téxragos 206; Tiron 201; rpvdh 
198; Tvrpos 206; xpicados 200 
Latin, scribo 209 
Old English, scriban 209 
Old High German, scriban 209 
Eudemus of Miletus, benefactions of, 
Ziebarth 104 ff. 
Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, Murray 
222 ff. 


festivals, Roman, Blaufuss 119 ff. 
figo, two compounds of 852 ff. 
formido (Lat.) 320 

fresser (Ger.) 815 


Galen, de usu partium, Helmreich 
126 ff. 
Gallus. See Cornelius 


Germanic verse, formation of dis- 
syllabic rises and falls in 11 

yropourds 87 ff. 

gravedo (Lat.) 316 

Greeks, character and civilization of, 
Billeter 497 ff. 


hair-dressing of Athenian girls and 
women 479 ff. 

hedonism, intellectual, as principle of 
Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric 166 ff. 

Heliodorus, erotic teaching in 57 

Herodian 1.108.14 L., emendation of 
201 

Hesiod, alleged borrowings from, by 
Homer in 0 44 ff. 

hirudo (Lat.) 818 

hirundo (Lat.) 818 

Homer, administration of justice in 
the age of 12 ff.; Wilamowitz on 
8 87 ff.; words found in the Iliad 
and in but one book of the Odyssey 
48 ff.; Iliad and its sources, Milder 
94 ff.; use of the definite article 
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156 ff.; use of perfects in -xa 159 
ff.; Drerup on (Italian ed.) 240; 
suspected flaws in similes of 271 ff.; 
spuriousness argued from repetition 
of simile 272 ff.; and from unsuita- 
bility 277 ff.; Athenian interpola- 
tions in 419 ff.; justice in age of 
484 ff.; see Iliad. 

Horace, odes and epodes, Shorey-Laing 
504 ff. 


Igérot, grammar of the language 
spoken by the Bontoc, Seidenadel 
865 ff. 

Iliad, Wilamowitz on © 37 ff.; various 
views of 9 88 ff.; objections to 
Wilamowitz’ theory considered 38; 
borrowings from other parts of 
Homer 39 ff.; dependence on the 
cyclics 42 ff.; and on Hesiod 44 ff.; 
linguistic peculiarities 45; repeti- 
tions 45 ff. 

inédia (Lat.) 815 

inscription, Greek, a new Argive 219 ff. 

intercapedo (Lat.) 318 

Ionic in the Argolic Acte 206 ff. 

tre and venire, figurative uses of, 
Mood 241 ff. 

Ithaca, topography of, Goekoop 105 


jaliika (Skr.) 818 

Jerome, catalogue of Varro’s works 
384 ff. 

Jews, opposition. to, at Alexandria, 
Wilcken 248 


Kelts and Ligurians, 385 ff. 
xomddiov (Gr.) $19 


labial mutes, Greek, variation between 
208 ff. 

land tenure in Egypt under the 
Romans, Eger-Jur 256; Rostowzew 
355 fi. 

language, dead, and dead languages, 
Postgate 106 

law, Greek, justice in the age of 
Homer 12 ff.; the witness in Attic, 
Leisi 128 ff. 
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Aéés, Stoic use of 444 ff. 

Libanius, and Demetrius, epistolary 
types of, Weichert 230 ff.; works 
of, Foerster 235 

libido (Lat.) 820 

Ligurians, and Kelts 385 ff. 

literature, tenacity of types in 823 

Longus, erotic teaching in 68 

Lucan, adnotationes to, Endt 252 ff. 

Lucian, erotic teaching in 57, 71 

Lucretius, notes on 850 ff. 

Lycophron, sources of, Gasse 245 ff. 

Lysias, interpretation of 19.22 and 
18.14 481 ff. 


Macedonian 8 equals general Greek 
¢ 211 ff. 

manuscripts, the early silver and gold 
144 ff.; of Propertius 282 ff. 

Marcellus of Side, remaining works of, 
Zervos 105 ff. 

Martial, selected epigrams of, Post 
488 ff. 

Menander, familiarity of Romans with 
75; four plays of, Capps 99 ff. 

meter, Latin, proceleusmatic in 821 

morphology, Latin, ss instead of inter- 
vocalic r 221 

mythology, use of, in erotic teaching 
62 ff. 


nature-legends, Dihnhardt 255 ff. 

noun-formation, Greek, studies in 197 
ff., 450 ff. 

Novius, emendation of 321 


Odyssean character, alleged, of 0 38 

apaddwos (Gr.) 319 

omen, the, of sneezing 429 

oratory, of Brutus, concerning the 325 
ff.; Aristotle’s attitude toward 177; 
Dionysius’ attitude toward 177 ff. 

oriundus (Lat.) 317 

oscédo (Lat.) 317 

Ovid, erotic teaching in 58 ff. 


palaeography, 288 ff., 301 
Latin, for use of schools, Ihm 242 
ff.; manual of, Prou 117 ff. 
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papyri, Greek, unpublished texts in 
the Geneva collection, Nicole 254; 
Giessen papyrus documents, Meyer 
254 ff.; see Phidias 

Parthenius, and Gallus 74 ff. 

Peisistratus, Nestor’s son, in Homer 
344 ff. 

perfects in -xa, Homeric use of 159 ff. 

Perkedneis (Oscan, gen. sg.) 319 

Petrarch and Propertius 285 ff. 

Petronius, MS of 289 ff. 

Phidias, the trial of, Nicole 490 ff. 

philosophy, Greek, von Arnim 196 ff.; 
Roman, Stoicism, Arnold 491 ff. 

Philostratus, and Propertius i. 2 71 

Philumenus, de venenatis animalibus, 
Wellmann 248 ff. 

gpdors, Stoic use of 444 ff. 

Pindar, ancient scholia to, Drachmann 
225 ff. 

Plato, review of Moraites’ Apology, 
Crito, and Gorgias, Gardikas 250 ff. 

Plautus, separation of attributive 
adjective in, Keep 502 ff. 

Plutarch, text of Stromat. 2 86 ff.; 
2.471 D, emendation of 210; erotic 
teaching in 62 

Poggio, and Propertius 289 ff. 

Pollio, the identity of the child in 
Vergil’s 78 ff.; the, a salutatory 
poem 82 ff. 

Porphyry, emendation of de abstinentia 
351 ff. 

poverty of Latin in short syllables 8 

Priene, topography of, Zippellius- 
Wolfsfeld 128 

Propertius, erotic teaching in 56-77; 
the MSS of 282 ff. 

prose and poetry, distinguished by 
Aristotle 178 ff.; by Dionysius 175 
ff. 

Prudentius, anonymous commentary 
on, Burnam 125 ff. 


quantity in English verse 11 
Quintilian, clausula heroica in 410 ff. 


rhetorical theory, of Aristotle 164 ff.; 
of Dionysius 164 ff.; modern 178 ff. 
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rhetoric, Greek, Siiss 109 ff.; Aris- 
totle’s theory of 164 ff.; Dionysius’ 
theory of 167 ff. 

rhythms, prose, in Demosthenes, Zan- 
der 494 

religion, Greek, sacrificial rites of, 
Stengel 508 ff.; the Hellenistic 
mystery-religions, Reitzenstein 
509 ff. 
Roman, studies in, Domaszewski 
505 ff.; prayer and its relation to 
ethics 180 ff. 
oriental, in Rome, Cumont 490 

romance, the realistic, origin of among 
the Romans 252 ff. 

Rome, papers of the British school at 
879 ff. 

Renaissance, Propertius in the 286 ff. 

repetitions, in Homer 46 ff.; 271 ff. 

rotundus (Lat.) 317 


Salutati and Propertius 286 ff. 

satura, the genesis of a literary form 
129 ff. 

schools, public, of the Roman empire, 
Barbagallo 499 ff.; in Miletus, Zie- 
barth 104 ff. 

scrolls. See books 

semantics, ‘‘-eating,” in proper names 
819, 324; in names of diseases, pas- 
sions, pains 816; allocation of 
meaning to flexion, 322 

Seneca, select letters of, Summers 
380 ff. 

sex-prophesying, a literary and folk 
usage 78 ff. 

Sicily, cults and myths of, Ciaceri 251 

sneezing, the omen of 429 

sociennius (Lat.) 319 

Socrates, essays on, Taylor 361 ff. 

Solon, trochaics of, to Phokos 216 ff. 

Stoics, their use of Aé&s and dpdors 
444 ff. 

style, Aristotle’s appreciation of 165; 
Aristotle’s theory of 166 ff.; Diony- 
sius’ theory of 167 ff. 

suffix, irradiation of 816; Greek -cdw», 
-niév 816; Latin -éden 316, 817 
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syllable division in Latin 6 

syntax, Greek, from Homer to De- 
mosthenes, Gildersleeve 358 
Latin, the unity of the subjunctive, 
Sonnenschein 118 ff.; early Latin, 
Bennett 367 ff. 


teaching, erotic, in Roman elegy 56 ff. 
ryxeddv (Gr.) 316 
teredo (Lat.) 318 
tepnddv (Gr.) 318 


Terence, Heauton Timorumenos of, 
Ballentine 232 ff.; xépov in the 
Heauton of 485 


testudo (Lat.) 318 

text criticism, Greek, emendations of 
Plutarch Stromat. 2 86 ff.; Por- 
phyry de abstinentia 851 ff.; Chry- 
sippus fr. 574 (von A.) 477 ff.; 
Lysias 18.14 483 
Latin, emendations of Apuleius 
Meta. ii. 29 90; Cicero de senec- 
tute 10 and 37 488 ff.; text of 
Propertius 282 ff. 

theater, Greek, the rule of three actors, 
Rees 227 ff. 

Themistocles, tomb of, Dragatse 882 ff. 

Theocritus, the article in, Leutner 
883 ff. 

Tibullus, collation of MSS of 2838; 
erotic teaching in 58 ff. 
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topography. See 
Themistocles, etc. 

torpedo (Lat.) 318 

Tourreil, Jacques de, translator of 
Demosthenes, Duhain 364 ff. 


Ithaca, Priene, 


unedo (Lat.) 318 

universities, mediaeval, the arts course 
in, Paetow 240 ff. 

unguedo (Lat.) 318 

uredo (Lat.) 315 


vacca (Lat.) 823 

Varro, Jerome’s catalogue of works of 
334 ff. 

variation, between + and Bf 208; 
between 7 and ¢ 209 ff.; between 
B and ¢ 211 ff. 

venire and ire, figurative uses of, Mood 
241 ff. 

Vergil, eclogues, the identity of the 
child in the Pollio 78 ff.; index 
Vergilianus, Wetmore 875 ff. 


woman, position of, in Roman elegy 
77 


Xenophon, interpretation of Mem. 
4.2.10 82 ff. 

Xenophanes fr. 18 (Diels), interpre- 
tation of 88 ff. 
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